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PREFACE 


religion and must not be considered in isolation from it. Just as 

there is a pantheon of gods, there also occurs a pantheon of demons 
in the Vedic religious tradition. Our aim is to understand the particular 
group of demonic beings and forces which were considered to have brought 
about disease and the religious rites by which these malady-causing demons 
were evicted and kept away. The hymns employed in the rites are the 
principal sources of information and have been translated in their entirety. 
An examination and a translation of later ritual prescriptions provide con- 
tinuity in the tradition and offer a basis for comparison with the practices 
found in the earlier hymns. The selection of hymns is based on the data 
which they contain rather than exclusively on the traditional classification 
of the charms offered in the bhaisajya (medical) section of the Kausika Sutra 
(25-36). The translations have been undertaken according to the strict 
principles of Vedic philology in order to assure their accuracy. Historians 
of religion, historians of medicine and Indologists are given an analysis of 
the fundamental doctrines and practices of India’s earliest medical tradition 
and provided with a good basis from which to undertake further research. 

The work is divided into two major sections: the first examines the various 
diseases which afflicted the Vedic people and the treatments used to cure 
them. Translations of the particular hymns devoted to the eradication of 
specific maladies and symptoms and to the consecration of the medicines 
are offered in their appropriate places. The classification of internal and 
external diseases and medicines has been suggested by the hymns them- 
selves. The second section encompasses the textual annotations to the in- 
dividual hymns. Within the notes I have included the text and translation 
of corresponding and relevant passages from the Paippalada recension of 
the Atharvaveda. 1 have used the texts of both the Kashmir and Orissa 
recensions of the Paippalada. The editions of Barret and Raghu Vira were 
the principal sources for the Kashmir readings. 

For the Orissa readings, the first four published books edited by D. M. 
Bhattacharyya were consulted. Recently, Professor Michael Witzel of the 
Kern Institute in Leiden has kindly given me the readings from most of 
the remaining books. They are based on photocopies and films made in 
Orissa. Readings from Orissa books 5-15, 17-18, and part of book 20, are 
indicated by ‘O,’ signifying the Orissa manuscripts and those from books 
16, 19 and part of book 20, by manuscript ‘P,’ referring to Witzel’s pho- 
tographs of a seventeenth-century palm-leaf manuscript written in Oriya 
script by a certain Raghunatha Sarma. This manuscript comes from Parikula 


Τ᾽ medicine of the Vedic Indians is inextricably connected with their 
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in Northern Orissa. Verses 16.12.5-14.7 and 16.74.8 were blurred and 
19.3-19.7 were unavailable. Every effort has been made to incorporate the 
most recent textual information pertaining to the Atharvaveda. 

Although some modern scholars discount the explanations of the Sanskrit 
commentaries as merely fanciful, contrived in an age too far removed from 
the time of the original to be of any real value, I have included them so 
that we may better comprehend how the later tradition understood the 
earliest notions of religious medicine. Likewise, their comments provide 
data for the history of traditional Indian medicine in more recent times. I 
regret that 1 have had to omit a section on “toxicology.” It is hoped that it 
will be published at a later date. I have included an appendix which traces 
the bibliographical history of studies in Indian medical history. Historians 
of medicine should find this particularly useful. 

Finally, I should like to express my sincere gratitude to all those indi- 
viduals who have helped me in the preparation of this work which, in an 
earlier form, was submitted as a Ph.D. thesis in the Department of Asian 
Civilisations, Faculty of Asian Studies, The Australian National University. 
In particular I wish to thank Professor Arthur L. Basham, my principal 
supervisor for the thesis, from whose insights and expertise, I have greatly 
benefitted, and Professor Michael Witzel, who unselfishly provided im- 
portant material from his personal collection in order to enhance my work. 
Professor J. W. de Jong, Professor R. E. Emmerick, Professor W. Rau, Dr. 
G. J. Meulenbeld, Professor H. P. Schmidt, Professor S. Insler, Professor 
G. B. Risse and Dr. P. M. H. Mazumdar, all of whom took the time to read 
all or parts of the manuscript, also deserve my humble appreciation. I have 
considered all of their comments while preparing the final version of the 
work. Likewise to all those individuals who have offered advice and words 
of encouragement since I began the project in 1977, I am deeply grateful. 
Lastly, I wish to thank the Associated Medical Services, Inc. and the Hannah 
Institute for the History of Medicine for giving me the necessary financial 
support to see the final version of this work into the press. 


Toronto, 1985 K. G. Zysk 
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INTRODUCTION 


enterprise. Continuities of doctrine and practice occur rarely, pre- 

venting us from positing an unbroken succession of development 
from earliest times. We must look at Indian medicine rather in terms of 
distinct phases. Although not well defined, the first may be called prehistoric 
or pre-Vedic medicine, dating from about 2700 B.c. to 1500 B.c. The second 
is that of Vedic medicine which looks back to a time around the second 
millennium B.C. It is the earliest period in which a clearly discernible medical 
lore can be ascertained. Vedic medicine is the focus of the present work. 
The next distinguishable stage is characterized by the presence of separate 
Sanskrit treatises on Indian medical science or ayurveda, ‘the science of 
longevity.” The earliest of these medical books are the samhitas of Bhela, 
Caraka and Susruta, which date from around the Christian era. The subject 
matter of these works is quite unlike that of Vedic medicine. Most diseases 
are defined in terms of a humoral theory. The Indian physicians understood. 
there to be three ‘humors’ (dosas): wind (vata, vayu), bile (pitta) and phlegm 
(kapha, slesman), which, on analogy with the humors of the Hippocratic 
and Galenic systems, were vitiating forces in the body. In a normal state, 
the humors are in a state of equilibrium in the body. When something 
called a nidana, ‘primary cause,’ which could be of climatic, organic, or less 
commonly, demonic origin, acted upon the humors, an imbalance occurred, 
bringing about the manifestation of disease. The principal aim of the phy- 
sician was to recognize which humor or humors were out of balance and 
to reestablish the equilibrium through allopathic treatments, which usually 
included drugs with opposite qualities, diet, and daily regimen, although 
surgery was also sometimes recommended. 

This thumbnail sketch of early ayurvedic medicine serves to illustrate 
that at its basis lies a theoretical and a rational understanding of disease 
and cure. The origin of this new approach to medicine is a point of con- 
troversy. It is quite certain that little of it can be traced to Vedic medicine. 
Although the theoretical framework of ayurveda may not be Vedic, the 
basis of its materia medica could indeed have evolved from Vedic medicine 
or even from prehistoric, pre-Vedic medicine. 


[ie the history and evolution of Indian medicine is a difficult 


Prehistoric medicine 


A clear and detailed picture of medicine prior to the Vedic phase is 
difficult to ascertain. Evidence of this prehistoric period in South Asia derives 
primarily from archaeological remains excavated from the sites of the Ha- 
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rappan Culture, sometimes referred to as the Indus Valley Civilization. Its 
dates are from about 2700 B.c. to 1500 B.c., making it roughly contem- 
poraneous with the Old, Middle, and New Kingdoms of Egypt and the 
period of Sumer and Akkad in Mesopotamia. The mosaic of Harappan 
settlements illustrates a highly developed, urbanized culture, established 
principally along the Indus River (in modern Pakistan), stretching from the 
Arabian Sea to as far north as the Panjab (sites have also been found 
further south in present-day Gujarat). The area covered was nearly twice 
as large as the Egyptian civilization and almost four times as great as that 
of Sumer and Akkad.’ This vast civilization had two main centers or capitals: 
one in the south, Mohenjo-Daro (near modern Sukkur) and one in the 
north, Harappa (near Lahore). 

The architecture of the Harappan sites was unique for its time. Streets 
were planned on a north-south and east-west grid. Houses were usually 
two-story and made of baked brick. Many homes contained a bathroom, 
built near the wall facing the street so that water could be drained through 
a pipe into a covered sewer running under the street. The bathrooms were 
either square or rectangular, with a sloping floor with an opening in the 
corner through which the water could drain. Several of the houses even 
had latrines with a drainage system similar to that of the bathrooms.* These 
architectural designs point to a conscious concern for public health and 
sanitation and suggest an implicit belief in ritual purity and pollution, which 
is so prevalent in later Indian thought. The Great Bath found in the citadel 
area of Mohenjo-Daro perhaps epitomizes the Harappan penchant for pu- 
rification through bathing. The man-made pool measured 108 by 180 feet 
with a center basin 23 by 39 feet and a sloping floor which reached a depth 
of 8 feet. This giant structure was filled with water from a large well.* The 
central purifying agent was water which, as we shall see, was an important 
medicine of the Vedic people. It is quite possible, therefore, that hydrother- 
apy was a therapeutic measure used by the Harappans to restore and to 
preserve health, which brings to mind the purpose of the Roman baths of 
a later period. 

The material remains excavated from the Indus cities point to a socially 
and technically advanced urban culture supported by an agrarian subcul- 
ture. Highly sophisticated sculptures in stone and bronze, and jewelry 
fashioned by skillful artisans from precious and semiprecious stones and 
metals, indicate an affluent class, and evidence of land and sea trade sug- 
gests a significant merchant class.* Less artfully sculptured terra-cotta fi- 


‘Henry E. Sigerist, A History of Medicine (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961) 2: 
137. 

* Ibid., 143. See fig. 4, 91, below. 

5 Ibid. See fig. 3, 91, below. 

“See A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India (New York: Grove Press, 1954, 1959), 18- 
19. At the Indus site of Lothal (in Gujarat), there is a large structure which appears to be a 
shipping dock (see 5. R. Rao, Lothal and the Indus Civilization, New York: Asia Publishing _ 
House, 1973). See also Gregory L. Possehl, ed., Ancient cities of the Indus (Durham, North 
Carolina: Carolina Academic Press, 1979), 203-22, on Lothal and 96-97 and 113-75 on 
contacts with Mesopotamia. 
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gurines of an Earth Mother Goddess point to the worship of the soil by 
farmers, and by lower orders in general (see fig. 5, 114, below). 

The most interesting artifacts discovered at the various Indus sites are 
the small square or rectangular seals and sealings, on many of which are 
found short inscriptions written in a pictographic script which has yet to 
be deciphered. The precise purpose of these seals and sealings is uncertain. 
They may have been used as a type of identification tag, with the inscription 
providing the pertinent information, or perhaps as amulets, worn to ward 
off various kinds of evil and to bring good luck, the inscriptions being 
magico-religious utterances (mantras). Many of the seals are perforated in 
the back, suggesting that a string or cord was used to bind them to some 
part of the body. Until the code to the script is broken—unfortunately, 
there is no counterpart of the Rosetta stone to aid scholars—the seals will 
remain an enigma, and many important facts about this magnificent civi- 
lization will be kept shrouded in mystery. 

Images of a species of bull, elephant and rhinoceros found on many 
seals suggest the particular importance of these animals. Several seals and 
sealings appear to portray mythological episodes.” The representation of a 
goddess standing between the branches of a pipal tree and being wor- 
shipped by seven devotees is significant. It depicts the worship of a female 
plant divinity or a Tree Goddess and points to a reverence for plants and 
their products.° Similarly, an oblong sealing from Harappa illustrates a 
mythological story in which a woman, presumably the Earth Mother God- 
dess, standing on her head, gives birth to what appears to be a plant or 
tree. On the reverse, a man, bearing a sickle, stands waiting in front of the 
woman (see fig. 6, 115, below). These scenes point to a deep sentiment felt 
towards the earth and its offspring, the plants, and suggest that certain 
rituals were performed at the time of harvesting. A reverence for the me- 
dicinal plant or simple is also quite evident in Vedic medicine; and in the 
later tradition of ayurvedic medicine, pharmacopoeias, detailing the me- 
dicinal virtues of numerous plants, became fundamental components of 
the medical tradition. We may, therefore, look to the Harappan Culture 
for the seeds of traditional Indian pharmaceutical knowledge. 

Another seal portrays a multi-faced figure, adorned with a horned head- 
dress and ritual clothing, seated in a yogic posture, and surrounded by 
different kinds of animals. It is generally assumed that this horned deity 
represents a forerunner of the later Hindu god, Siva, Lord of Beasts (pa- 
Supati), and it has been styled, “‘proto-Siva.”” The elaborate headdress, the 
costume with bangles and the implication of trance states achieved through 
the intense concentration or meditation of yoga suggest that this figure 
depicts a type of medicine-man, shamanistic in character. 

Evidence is available that the magically based surgical technique of tre- 
panation may also have been practiced during the period of the Indus 


> See Basham, The Wonder, pl. IX, a, e, f. 
° Cf. ibid., 23-24. See fig. 9, 220, below. 
7 Basham, The Wonder, 23. 
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Valley Civilization. Two skulls said to exhibit signs of trepanation have 
been discovered at two Harappan sites. Skull H. 796B from cemetery R 37 
of Harappa appears to have one man-made hole in the temporo-parietal 
region. The hole is thought to have been made by a small circular gouge 
with an alabaster handle, which was discovered in the same strata from 
which the skull came.® Since no mention of this hole is made in the original 
report of this skull, strong doubt is cast on its authenticity as an example 
of trepanation.’ It remains a mystery how the hole was made. The second 
skull, KLB-8/69, from Kalibangan (a Harappan settlement on the dried 
bed of the Ghaggar-Hakra River in the deserts of Rajasthan, India) is that 
of a child who may have suffered from hydrocephaly. Three small holes 
occur on the right side of the skull. They are on the squamous temporal 
bone, above the right acoustic meatus. A black streak joining the upper 
holes appears to have been made by a glowing hot, pointed instrument. It 
is possible that the operation was performed with a hot iron in order to 
relieve the pain caused by the swelling of the skull. As the wounds show 
signs of healing, it is likely that the child survived the operation.’® If indeed 
this skull was trepanned, it demonstrates a unique method of performing 
it. Trepanation is not mentioned in ancient Indian medical literature. A 
reference to such a surgical procedure does, however, occur in a Pali 
Buddhist text from about the fourth century B.c.”' 

The decline and eventual collapse of the Harappan Culture is an enigma. 
We know that the process took place gradually over a period of about two 
hundred years. The cities were completely abandoned, but post-urban set- 
tlements in the area indicate that part of the population survived. Theories 
of the cause of the decline of the Indus Civilization range from the invasions 
of the charioteering Aryan tribes from the north to the persistent flooding 
of the Indus River, leading to its economic decline and eventual fall.'* No 
one is quite sure why or how the end came, but we know that this great 
culture had ceased by around 1500 B.c. 

In the absence of written sources, the general picture of Harappan med- 
icine derived from the available data illustrates a definite concern for public 
health and suggests a tradition of medicine which involved the use of 
plants in a religious ceremony. This spiritually based method of healing 
was characteristic of the medical traditions of ancient Egypt and Meso- 
potamia and, as we shall shortly discover, typifies Vedic medicine. 


Sources of Vedic medicine 


Unlike the ancient Egyptian and Mesopotamian medical traditions which 
have specific treatises outlining their medical systems, the earliest Indian 


δ Amiya K. Roy Chowdhury, “Trepanation in Ancient India,’”” Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
Communications, 25 (1972): 203-206. See fig. 7, 209, below. 

° P. Gupta, et al., Human Skeletal Remains from Harappa (Calcutta: Anthropological Survey 
of India, 1963), 19, 21, 30-31, 184; fig. 18, pls. VII, VIII. 

10 A. K. Sharma, ‘‘Kalibangan Human Skeletal Remains—An Osteo-archaeological Ap- 
proach,” Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 19 (1969): 109-14. See fig. 8, 209, below. 

" See 67, below. 

'2 See Gregory L. Possehl, ed., Ancient cities of the Indus, 287-326. 
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textual evidence of medicine is randomly inserted in the corpora of its 
principal religious literature, primarily in the Atharvaveda and to a much 
lesser extent in the Rgveda. 

The medical material contained in these two ancient texts is not wholly 
free from problems. Because we have well edited texts with which to work, 
we stand on fairly firm ground when laboring with these bodies of literature, 
which have been preserved by an extraordinarily accurate oral tradition 
from very early times until comparatively recently when they were recorded 
in written form. Doubts concerning the meaning of specific words and 
phrases are present; but these uncertainties are not unexpected in such 
ancient documents. Of all the religious literature of ancient India, these 
Vedic texts have received the most extensive philological investigation. 
With this background of scholarship at our disposal we have a solid basis 
upon which to test new hypotheses and to construct new theories. Although 
we may not be able to eliminate all the doubts which the literature still 
contains, we can, nevertheless, contribute significantly to the elucidation 
of India’s antique medical lore. 

The actual medical doctrines we shall study are found mostly in the 
Atharvaveda, a religious text which contains much material of a secular 
nature. The Rgveda is almost entirely religious in character and therefore 
provides for the most part mythological stories illustrating the healings 
performed by various gods of the Vedic pantheon.’* These episodes along 
with other scattered medical references will be utilized in order to explain 
more fully the medical philosophy and practice of the Vedic people; but 
they cannot in themselves be viewed as representing a separate medical 
tradition.'* It is only when the two texts are examined together that the 
fundamental doctrines of the Vedic medical tradition can be fully appre- 
ciated. The three hymns we have rendered from the Rgveda are close in 
style to those of the Atharvaveda and for this reason may be considered as 
representing the same textual tradition. 

We have included translations of the corresponding ritual practices which 
are found in the Kausika Sutra (to the Atharvaveda) and in the Rgvidhana 
(to the Reveda). Although these texts are much later (perhaps from the 
second or third century B.c.), they preserve the ritual prescriptions which 
often reflect an older attitude, not unlike those implied in the original hymns 
which they accompany. At other times, the ritual actions are merely in- 
terpretations, conjured up in an attempt to fit a particular hymn or group 
of hymns. We shall draw on materials from later religious and medical 
traditions in order to elucidate more completely this phase of Indian med- 


' See in particular the healing feats of the twin horsemen, Aévins at RV 1.112.8, 15; 116.10, 
15, 16; 117.9, 13, 17-18, 24; 118.6-8; 5.74.5; 75.5; 7.68.6; 71.5; 10.39.3, 4, 8; and 10.40.5; 
the connection of Rudra with healing at RV 1.43.4; 114.5; 2.33.2, 4, 7, 12; 5.42.11; 7.35.6; 
46.3; and 8.29.5; of the Maruts at RV 2.33.13; and 8.20.23-26; of Soma and Rudra at RV 
6.74.3; of Indra at RV 2.21.6; 4.19.9; 8.1.12 and especially 8.91(80), where Indra cures Apala 
of the loss of hair and of ugly skin. Cf. also Filliozat, La doctrine, 72-81. 

An examination of R. Miiller’s research into the medicine of the Rgveda illustrates this 
point well (“Die Medizin im Rg-Veda,” Asia Major, 6 [1930]: 315-76; 386-87). 
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icine and to trace any possible continuities and changes. Similarities in 
other Indo-European traditions will also be mentioned in order to point to 
ancient beliefs which may well have derived from a common source. 


Anatomical knowledge in ancient India 


A work of this type should include a discussion of anatomy. We refrain, 
however, from an examination of individual anatomical terms, as this has 
already been undertaken by A. F. R. Hoernle, F. 5. Hammett and especially 
J. Filliozat, to whose works the reader should refer for the best discussion 
of the subject.’ For all their painstaking work on anatomy, Filliozat and 
the others have neglected to explain adequately the basis of ancient Indian 
anatomical knowledge. 

Anatomical knowledge in ancient India was derived principally from 
the sacrifice of the horse and of man; chance observations of improperly 
buried bodies and examinations of the corporal members made by medical 
men during treatment contributed comparatively little to the body of an- 
atomical knowledge. As a result of the precise ritual procedures of the 
sacrifice, which called for the recitation of the name of each part of the 
body as it was cut (for the horse this is documented at Rgveda 1.162.18; 
for man no early references are found, but later tradition specifies that the 
action should follow that of the immolation of the horse), fairly accurate 
lists of anatomical parts of the horse and of man have been preserved and 
transmitted, primarily through the exegetical Brahmana-texts. Filliozat’s ef- 
forts at defining many of these parts have greatly advanced our under- 
standing of the individual terms. Difficulties, however, still remain in the 
proper identification of many of the internal parts, which tend to be de- 
scribed by the native authorities in terms of a locality or as attached to a 
known organ. These enumerations provided the principal sources of an- 
atomical knowledge until the time of the classical treatises (samhitas) of 
ayurvedic medicine, when the visual inspection of the body by a type of 
dissection was introduced, perhaps from the West, into the traditional sys- 
tem of medical education, thus contributing a wholly new dimension to 
the understanding of the human body.’® 


Characteristics of Vedic medicine 


Vedic medicine may be characterized essentially as a magico-religious 
system. Such a hackneyed definition implies more that it expresses. Space 
does not permit a complete discussion of magico-religious medicine and 


15 A. Ε. Rudolf Hoernle, Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I: Osteology or the 
Bones of the Body (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907); Frederick 5. Hammett, ‘“The Anatomical 
Knowledge of the Ancient Hindus,” Annals of Medical History (New Series) 1 (1929): 325-33; 
and Jean Filliozat, La doctrine, 117-37. 

16 See my “The Evolution of Anatomical Knowledge in Ancient India, with special reference 
to cross-cultural influences,” JAOS, 106.4: to appear. 
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its apparent opposite, empirical medicine.’” In this work however the con- 
cept of magico-religious medicine is understood to be as follows: Causes 
of diseases are not attributed to physiological functions, but rather to ex- 
ternal beings or forces of a demonic nature who enter the body of their 
victim and produce sickness. The removal of such malevolent entities usu- 
ally involved an elaborate ritual, often drawing on aspects of the dominant 
local religion and nearly always necessitating spiritually potent and effi- 
cacious words, actions and devices. The empirical medicine evident during 
this period, on the other hand, involved both observation and experience 
in order to determine the cause of disease and to effect an appropriate 
treatment. 

The Vedic Indian’s attitude toward disease, therefore, was dominated 
by the belief that evil spirits, demons and other malevolent forces invaded 
the body and caused their victims to exhibit a state of dis-ease. These 
demons were often personified and deified, giving rise to an entire pantheon 
of gods of disease. The impetus for the attack may have come from a 
breach of a certain taboo, from a sin committed against the gods or from 
witchcraft and sorcery. Injuries such as broken bones or wounds, however, 
were considered to be accidentally caused or the result of warfare. Other 
external diseases and afflictions were noticed to have been caused by nox- 
ious insects and vermin, often thought to be demonic in character. 

The idea of health in a positive sense is wanting in Vedic medicine. Any 
notion of the concept is to be found in the negative or opposite of what 
was understood to be disease, or more specifically in the absence of par- 
ticular disease-causing demons, of injuries and damages and of toxins. 

As among most cultures of the world, an individual was considered to 
be healthy if his life-time was long, i.e. if he could repeatedly witness the 
rising sun, and if he showed complete recovery from illness. There are also 
indications that a wholesome body was associated with the intake of nu- 
tritious food.”® 

An elaborate healing ritual was performed to restore a patient, attacked 
by a disease-demon or suffering an injury, to a sound state of mind and 
body. The principal figure in the rite was the healer (bhisaj) who, like the 
medicine-man of the North and South American Indians among other 
peoples, is known for his dancing and his recitation of incantations, being 
called a shaker (vipra) and a chanter (kavi). The contents of the hymns 
suggest that he possessed a special knowledge of the preparation and use 
of medicines, including medicinal herbs or simples, and often water. The 
consecration of these remedies formed a significant part of his sacred ut- 
terances. In certain instances the healer waved or stroked plants over the 


17 Ina lengthy review Rahul Peter Das has broached the topic of magic, religion and science 
in the medical context (Indo-Iranian Journal, 23.3 [1984]: 232-44). His comments could serve 
as a point of departure for a complete examination and reappraisal of these terms in the light 
of modern scholarship in the history of medicine, the history of religions, and anthropology. 

18 See my article, ‘Towards the notion of health in the Vedic phase of Indian medicine,” 
ZDMG, 135.2 (1985): 312-18. 
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patient in the course of his ritual performance. The healer, like the profes- 
sional carpenter who fixed something broken, was also known to be one 
who repaired the fracture, suggesting that one of his professional activities 
was the setting of bones.’ 

The healing ritual always required the recitation of religious incantations 
or charms. An analysis of these verses illustrates certain apotropaic devices 
which included the use of sympathetic magic, of the rhetorical question, 
of onomatopoeic sounds, of the identifying name, of the esoteric word or 
phrase which, when properly uttered focused the demon’s attention on 
the healer, leading to its loss of grip and power. Disease-demons were 
often transferred from the patient to enemies or less desirable people, dis- 
pelled into the ground or carried away by birds to places where they could 
no longer be a menace to the community. Amulets or talismans (mani, 
literally ‘jewel’), usually of vegetal origin, were ritually bound to drive out 
demons and to act as prophylactic measures in preventing further attacks. 
Fragrant plant substances were burnt to help expel the patient’s demon, 
to protect him, and to make his environment pure and generally favorable 
for healing. Early morning (dawn), noon, and early evening (twilight) seem 
to have been the most auspicious times of the day to carry out healing 
rituals. Some rites were performed when certain stars were in a particular 
part of the heavens, suggesting that astrology may have played an important 
role in Vedic medicine. 

Mythology also formed a significant part of the charms and hymns recited 
by the healer. Major disease-demons, in addition to being deified, were 
often mythologized, pointing to the important and long-lasting impact they 
had on the people. Likewise, certain curative herbs were given mythical 
beginnings, often personified, and worshipped as gods and more commonly 
as goddesses. The uttering of mythological stories about plant divinities 
imbued the herbs and plants used in the rite with supernatural powers, 
and therefore made them extremely potent. Reverence for plant-life was 
an integral part of the Vedic Indian’s medical tradition and gave rise to an 
elaborate pharmacopoeia which is evident in all phases of Indian medical 
history. 

As far as we can gather from the texts, the ancient practice of divination 
by means other than astrology, often encountered in antique medicine, 
was not employed by the Vedic healers. Diagnosis and prognosis were 
rather undertaken by the isolation and identification of dominant and re- 
curring symptoms, many of which were considered to be separate demonic 
entities. This technique illustrates the importance which the recording of 
observable facts played in Vedic medicine. Various characteristics of a pa- 
tient were noticed, given names and recorded. Plants and herbs were also 
put under the same rigorous scrutiny and their important features and 
qualities noted. The technique was a method for recording valuable facts 
and is an example of the very beginnings of the Indians’ “empirical’’ mode 


19 RV 9,112.1. 
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of thought, exemplified in their penchant for enumeration, so prevalent in 
later Indian philosophical, religious and scientific literature. 

In addition to the evidence of a systematic, classificatory way of thinking, 
the Vedic healers showed that they were familiar with more empirical 
procedures of healing. These therapeutic actions, however, are found in 
the context of the magico-religious rite, implying that their efficacy was 
inextricably connected with the magical or spiritual operation. The treat- 
ments worked because the proper words were recited, the correct actions 
performed, and the right devices used. 

Quite naturally these procedures are encountered most frequently in the 
treatment of external diseases and afflictions. For example, a form of surgery, 
utilizing a reed as a catheter, was performed to cure urine-retention; lancing 
and salt were used in the treatment of certain pustules; cauterization with 
caustic medicines and perhaps with fire was practiced; sand and perhaps 
also reeds were applied to stop the flow of blood issuing from a wound 
and perhaps from the uterus; a resin was applied to wounds to prevent 
them from bleeding and to aid in the healing process; ointments and dyes 
were applied to the skin; a special plant was used which evidently promoted 
the growth of hair; and certain plants may also have been used in salves 
or poultices. Perhaps the most important empirical method of healing was 
the use of water as a type of hydrotherapy. It was employed for numerous 
ailments, both internal and external, suggesting that it was looked on as a 
significant therapeutic agent. The medicinal uses of water may well have 
evolved from the medical tradition of the Harappans. 

Before examining and presenting in translations the most significant 
hymns which constitute the principal doctrinal remains of the Vedic phase 
of Indian medicine, we should have some idea of the Vedic medical lore 
in later centuries. 


Vedic medicine in the later medical tradition 


In the earliest ayurvedic treatises of Bhela, Caraka and SuSruta a rev- 
erence for Vedic medicine, as exemplified in the Atharvaveda, is advocated.”° 
In actual practice, however, few of these early techniques seem to have 
survived. As an example, magico-religious utterances or mantras, which 
form the cornerstone of Vedic medicine, are found to have been used prin- 
cipally in five ways: 1. the treatment of swellings or tumors and wounds 
or sores (Sotha, vrana); 2. the treatment of poison (visa); 3. the treatment 
of mental disorders (unmatta, apasmara); 4. the treatment of fever (jvara); 
and 5. the collection and preparation of certain medicines. Parallels in 
Vedic medicine occur for each category. Often the similarities between the 
archaic and the ayurvedic uses of mantras are remarkable. Vestiges of Vedic 
medicine are clearly represented by these five groups. The infrequent use 
of magico-religious medicine, however, implies that ayurveda had su- 


20 CaSuSth 30.21. 
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perseded Vedic medicine and, more importantly, that it was seriously con- 
sidered to be an alternative to the more antique, yet firmly established, 
Vedic medical tradition. The theoretical foundation of early ayurvedic 
medicine seemed to provide rather more rational than magical and religious 
explanations of disease and cure. Although magical medicine did not com- 
pletely vanish from traditional Indian medical lore, it was never to acquire 
the status in the ayurvedic treatises which it had enjoyed in the Atharvaveda. 
Further research into the different phases of Indian medical history will 
shed considerable light on the causes and motivations behind changes and 
developments in traditional Indian medicine.”* 


1 See my “Mantra in ayurveda: a study of the use of magico-religious speech in ancient 
India,” in Harvey Alper, ed., Understanding Mantra (Albany, New York: SUNY Press, 1985): 
to appear. 


I. INTERNAL DISEASES 


fundamental notion that illnesses were caused by demonic entities 
which entered the body. Each demon had a specific name and 
caused particular morbid bodily conditions. 

We have divided the analysis of the medical lore surrounding the internal 
diseases into two sections: A. those related to yaksma and/or takman; B. 
those unrelated to ydksma and/or takman. The first section examines the 
disease-entities which demonstrate a definite connection with one or the 
other of the major internal disease-demons, ydksma and takman. Since many 
of the symptoms are shared by both, some overlapping can be expected. 
The second section investigates the demonic diseases which exhibit the 
general characteristic of being in the body, but which do not bear a close 
relationship either to yaksma or to takman. 


i ancient Indians’ concept of internal disease was based on the 


A. Internal Diseases related to yaksma and/or takman 


1: YAKSMA (CONSUMPTION; TUBERCULOSIS) 


Charms AVS 2.33, 6.85, 19.36, 19.38 are devoted specifically to the 
removal of ydksma. AVS 2.33, called KaSyapa’s spell (verse 7), appears to 
have been very popular and very effective, having been preserved in three 
closely related forms both in the AVS (2.33; 20.96.17—22) and RV (10.163). 
AVS 6.85, 19.36, 19.38 seem to be more prophylactic in nature, being 
concerned with protecting one from the harmful effects of the disease- 
demon. 

yaksma, the general, internal disease-demon,' found both in humans and 
cattle,* is characterized as entering and possessing each and every part of 
the body.’ It causes disintegration of the limbs, fever in the limbs, heartache 
and pain in all parts of the body.* Such a description of the disease led H. 
Zimmer to the conclusion that yaksma referred to a class of diseases whose 
principal characteristics were those of consumption.” R. Miiller, on the 


1 See R. E. Emmerick, “Indo-Iranian Concepts of Disease and Cure,’”’ unpublished paper 
delivered at The International Conference on Traditional Asian Medicine, Canberra, September 
1979, 11-12. 

2 AVS 8.7.15, 12.2.1. ᾿ , 

ΚΝ 1.122.9, 10.97.12, 10.161.5, 10.163; AVS 2.33, 6.85.1, 9.8.7, 9, 12; cf. AVS 14.2.69. 

* AVS 5.30.8, 9; 9.8.5, 13-19, 21, 22; 19 19.44.1-2. 

° Leben, 375 f.; cf. also Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 182-83. More recently Filliozat has 
come to the same conclusion (La doctrine, 88). 
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other hand, discounts this view of Zimmer and considers that, in the eyes 
of the Vedic people, yaksma was simply a demon or external force who, 
when entering the body, caused malady.° It appears from the point of view 
of the ancient Indian that Miiller is quite correct; but one cannot overlook 
the similarities between the description of yaksma and those of consumption, 
or more generally, those of any disease which brings about a general con- 
dition of bodily decay. 

The hymns or charms speak of many ydksmas’ who are classified as 
speaking like a child and like an adult, suggesting that their victims were 
both children and adults.® Specifically, there is the ajriatayaksmd (unknown- 
ydksma)’ and the rajayaksmd (royal-ydksma or ydksma of kings).’° They are 
often associated with other internal disease-entities, many of whom have 
separate charms devoted to their removal,’’ and with various demons.’ 
In one important verse, the yaksmas are said to have their origin in the 
relatives of the bride and to follow the wedding procession.’® More par- 
ticularly, ydksma is said to be divinely sent’* and caused by sin (énas).’° At 
RV 1.122.9 we read that it is the dishonest man himself who, in a sly way, 
presses the Soma and causes the ydksma to enter his heart.'® This, then, 
illustrates a type of sin which must be committed before the gods send the 
affliction.'” 

The principal cures for one afflicted by yaksma included the recitation 
of spells, of which the most efficacious was AVS 2.33, along with the use 
of herbs’® which, from RV 10.97.11-13, appear to have been held in the 


° “Medizin im Rg-Veda,” Asia Major, 6: 357; see also ““Yaksma. Medizingeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchungen zur Entwicklungswertung der indischen Krankheitslehre,” Mitteilungen des In- 
stituts fiir Orientforschung, 4: 278. 

f AVS 9.8.10—-12; at 19.36.4 and VS 12.97 there is mention of a hundred ydksmas. 

δ AVS 19.36.3. 

ΑΝ 6.127.3; 3.11.1; 20.96.6; RV 10.161.1; see Filliozat, La doctrine, 87-88, 89. 

10 AVS 3.11.1; 11.3.39; 12.5.22 where he appears to attack a cow during the vulnerable 
time of urination, and RV 10.161.1. See myth of its origin below. 

11 Among the afflictions with which he has a connection, there is yellowness, jayanya, 
disintegration of the limb and visdlpaka, at AVS 19.44.2; takman at 5.4.9; 5.30.16; head diseases 
at 9.8.1, 13, balasa at 9.8.10; visalpd, vidradhd, vatikard and alaji, at 9.8.20 (cf. also 9.8.5) and 
ksetriya at 2.10.5, 6. 

12 Among the other demonic entities, there is death and nirrti (‘destruction’) at AVS 8.1.21 
and grahi (‘seizure’) at RV 10.161.1, AVS 3.11.1, 20.96.6. 

*® RV 10.85.31 (Ξ =AVS 14.2.10) yé vadhvds candrém vahatim ydksma γάπε! janad dnu, pinas 
tan yajniya deva ndyantu ydta agatah. On the interpretation of janad, see L. Alsdorf, ““Bemer- 
kungen zu Suryasukta,” ZDMG, 111: 493 (Kleine Schriften, 30). Note: In cd, worshipful gods 
are requested to lead the ydksmas back from where they came. 

* AVS 8.7.2. 

15 AVS 8.7.3. 

16 jdno yo mitravarunav abhidhrug apo na vam sundty aksnayadhriuk, svayam sd ydksmam 
hfdaye ni dhatta apa yad ἢ im hétrabhir rtava; cf. also R. Miiller, “Medizin im Rg-Veda,” 354. 
17'See also AVS 12.4.8 where the master’s children die and a mild form of yaksma (?) attacks 
him _ because he allowed his cow’s hair to become injured (ydd asya@ gépatau satya l6ma 
dhvankso djihidat, tdtah kumara mriyante ydksmo vindaty anamanat; on the difficult word ana- 
manat; see Mayrhofer, Wb 1: 33). 

8 Among the most beneficial herbs, there is kiistha at AVS 5.4.9 and cipiidru at 6.127.1, 3, 
with whose help the ydksma is dispelled downward; arundhati, also makes man free from 
yaksma at AVS 6.59.2. 
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hand of the healer and stroked or waved over the patient, causing the 
demon to leave the body and to fly away with birds. Elsewhere we learn 
that a lead amulet dispels the ydksma downward” and that ointment 
(anjana) has the power to remove it from the limbs.”° Likewise, since it is 
divinely sent, gods also have the power to destroy it. The divinities most 
helpful for the eradication of yaksma included Agni, 21 Savitr, Vayu? and 
Aditya.’ Water was also used in the therapy.** Charms, gods and other 
plant materials were utilized to prevent attacks from the ydksmas. At AVS 
6.85, an amulet fashioned from the varand-tree is able to restrain yaksma; 
at AVS 19.36, the satdvara-amulet protects one from the ydksmas; and at 
AVS 19.38, the scent of the burning gulgulii-plant is said to disperse them. 

The varana-plant is called thousand-eyed and is described as being yellow 
and gold in color. In the later medical tradition, it was employed for a wide 
variety of ailments.” The Satdvara-amulet, whose name suggests that it 
was used to ‘ward off a hundred [demons],’ appears to have been fashioned 
from a small bifurcated plant, whose fork at the apex was, like the varana- 
tree, gold in color, resembling the auspicious ‘golden-horned bull.’ The 
gulgulu (guggulu)-plant or bdellium was brought from afar by means of 
maritime trade.”° This tended to make it a valuable and expensive com- 
modity which is listed along with gold, auksd (perhaps an ointment) and 
fortune at AVS 2.36.7ab.”” Such an early mention of the auspicious uses 
of this scent is significant especially in light of the later uses of incense and 
fumigation in India. 

The ritual prescribed in the later Kausika Sutra and Revidhana points to 
a healing-practice different from that implied in the hymns: With AVS 
2.33, the healer tears off bandages which have been wrapped around the 
patient and sprinkles him from head to foot with water mixed with the 
dregs of ghee. Likewise, while constantly whispering RV 10.163, the priest 
touches the patient’s head, two ears, two eyes, chin and two nostrils, with 
his hand which has been anointed with ritually prepared ghee; or he should 
remove yaksma with the ritual mentioned perhaps at Rgvidhana 4.16.1-5 
(to RV 10.161) which entails the sprinkling of the patient (with water) by 
means of darbha-grass, the sacrificing of ghee in the fire and the giving to 
the patient of a concoction of ghee and milk and a spirituous decoction 
made from water, pieces of khadira-wood, and flour mixed with honey and 


9 AVS 12.2.1, 2, 14. 

Ὁ AVS 19.44.1-2. 

*. AVS 5.29.13. 

22 AVS 4.25.5. 

23 AVS 9.8.22; here Aditya is said to appease the limb-disintegrating ydksma. 

4 AVS 3.12.9 (=9.3.23); 19.2.5; cf. also RV 9.49.1. 

5 See AVS 6.85. 1n below. Cf. also H. C. Patyal, “Significance of Varana-(Crateava Roxburghii) 
in the Veda,” Oriens, 21-22: 300-306, for a good discussion of the plant i in Vedic literature. 

26 AVS 19.38.2. 

27 idém hiranyam σάϊσμυ (guggulv) aydm auksé atho bhdgah. Sayana understands gulgulu 

(guiggulu) as a ‘well known type of substance for fumigation’ (dhupanadravyavisesah prasiddhah). 
Note: accent of gulgulu is irregular. It occurs either on first or last syllable. 
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ghee, to drink. With AVS 6.85, the healer binds that mentioned in the 
hymn (i.e. an amulet made from the wood of the varand-tree) to the 
patient.”® 

Ghee or clarified butter is not mentioned in the hymns; nor are gulgulu 
and sdatdvara prescribed in the later healing rites. They are, however, used 
in later non-medical rites at Santikalpa 17.4, 19.6 and AthParis 4.4, sug- 
gesting their employment as a prophylactic. 

Because of the obvious effect this disease had on the people and the 
great respect the ancient Indians had for it, a mythological story concerning 
its origin developed and is recorded at TS 2.3.5.1-2 (MS 2.2.7 and KS 11.3). 
In this myth, King Soma was given thirty-three wives, the daughters of 
Prajapati. Soma, however, took a fancy only to Rohini. This angered the 
other thirty-two; so they returned to their father. Soma followed and re- 
quested them back; but Prajapati would not return them unless Soma swore 
an oath to consort with all of them equally. He did this and his wives were 
returned to him; but again he associated only with Rohini. Because he 
broke the oath to Prajapati, Soma was seized by yaksma; since it had attacked 
a king, that was the origin of rajayaksmd; since Soma had become corrupted, 
that was the origin of papayaksma (vile-yaksma); and since he contracted it 
from his wives, that was the origin of jayénya. In order to be freed of this 
affliction, one must make an offering to the Adityas, who, as we have seen, 
have the power to appease a ydksma.” It is interesting to note also that 
this later tradition has preserved the older notion that the yaksmas are sent 
by the gods because of a sin committed against them. 

In the Susruta Samhita, the word yaksman occurs in the compound raja- 
yaksman and tends to denote a state of general decay and specific atrophy 
or paralysis of a particular limb or organ, characterized by the symptoms 
of food-aversion (bhakta-dvesa), fever ( jvara), asthma (vasa), cough (kasa), 
appearance of blood (Sonitadargana) and laryngitis (svarabheda).*° 


2.33 


From your eyes, from [your] nostrils, from [your] ears, from [your] 
chin, from [your] brain, from [your] tongue, I tear away for you 
the yaksma who is in the head. 


8 KausS 27.27-28; Revidhana 4.19.3-5 and KauéS 26.37: 27.27. aksibhyam ta iti vibarham; 
28. udapatrena sampatavatavasiricati; 4.19.3... . ajyam samskrtya juhuyad aksibhyam ta iti 
dvijah; 4. panina tu ghrtaktena murddhanam samsprSet tatah, karnau netre ca cubukam nasike 
caiva samsprset; 5. etad eva japen nityam yaksmano vipramucyate, purvoktenaiva kalpena yaksma- 
nasanam acaret; 26.37. trttyena mantroktam bandhnati. See Bloomfield, Hymns, 327, 505; Caland, 
AZ, 80, 85 and Gonda, The Rgvidhana, 112-13 and 114-15. 

° See Keith, VBYS, Pt. 1: 168; cf. also TS. 2.5.6.4-5, where King Soma again is stricken 
with these yaksmas because, of his wives who were the nights of the half-month, he only 
consorted with the new and full moon night (Keith, ibid., 195); cf. also Filliozat’s analysis of 
the myth, La doctrine, 84-86. A version of this legend is also found at Caraka Samhita, CiSth, 
8.1-11; see Filliozat, ibid., 86-87; cf. also Susruta Samhita, Utt. 41.5. 

° Utt. 41.1-11; see also Filliozat, La doctrine, 83-84, 87. 
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From your neck, from the nape of [your] neck, from [your] vertebrae, 
from [your] spine, from [your] shoulders, from [your] forearms, I 
tear away for you the yaksma who is in the arm. 

From your heart, from [your] lungs, from [your] hdliksna, from [your] 
two sides, from [your] two matasnas, from [your] spleen, from [your] 
liver, we tear away for you the yaksma. 

From your bowels, from [your] intestines, from [your] rectum, from 
[your] stomach, from the lateral parts of [your] abdomen, from 
[your] plas, from [your] navel, I tear away for you the ydaksma. 

From your thighs, from [your] kneecaps, from [your] heels, from the 
front of [your] feet, from [your] haunches, from [your] bhdmsas, 1 
tear away for you the ydksma who is in the backside. 

From your bones, from [your] marrows, from [your] tendons, from 
[your] (blood) vessels, from [your] hands, from [your] fingers, from 
[your] nails, I tear away for you the yaksma. 

By means of KaSyapa’s exorcising spell, we tear completely away the 
yaksma who is of your skin, who is in your every limb, every hair 
[and] every joint. 


6.85 


May this varand-tree, god [and] lord of the forest, check [him]; [for] 
the gods also have checked that yaksma who has entered this 
[man]. 

We check your ydaksma with the spell of Indra, of Mitra and of Varuna, 
[in fact] with the speech of all the gods. 

As Vrtra restrained these ever-flowing waters; just so I, with Agni 
Vaisvanara, check your ydksma. 


19.36 


Ascending with brilliance, the satdvara-amulet, which is the dispeller 
of the evil-named ones, has destroyed, by [its] efficacy, the yaksmas 
[and] the raksas-demons. 

[It] nudges away the raksas-demons with [its] two horns [and] the 
sorceresses with [its] root; [and it] repels yaksma with [its] middle. 
[Indeed,] evil does not overcome it. 

The satavara-amulet, the killer of the evil-named ones, has destroyed 
all the childish yaksmas and those who speak as adults. 

[It] has produced a hundred heroes [and] has dispersed a hundred 
yaksmas; having killed all the evil-named ones, it shakes off the 
raksas-demons. 

Having crushed all the evil-named ones, this Satdvara-amulet, [as it 
were] the golden-horned bull, has trampled down the rdksas- 
demons. 
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With satavara, I ward off a hundred evil-named females, a hundred 
Gandharvas and Apsarases [and] a hundred dog-accompanied 


(females) (Apsarases). 6. 
19.38 
Neither the yaksmas, O Arundhati, nor a curse reaches him whom 
the pleasant scent of the medicinal gulgulu (bdellium) reaches. 1. 


From him [who is permeated with its scent], the yaksmas disperse in 
all directions, like deer [or] horses. Whether, O gulgulu, you are 
from the Sindhu or whether [you are] from the ocean, I have taken 
the name of both [kinds], so that this man may be un- 
harmed. 2(-3). 


2: JAYANYA 


VS 7.76 (80). 3-5 is a charm concerned with the disease-entity 
known as jayanya which, in the form jayénya at TS 2.3.5.1-2, is 
closely associated with the demonic disease, yaksma. Much con- 

troversy surrounds the exact nature of this disease: Filliozat and some, 
because of its inclusion in a hymn which begins with the removal of the 
skin disorder, apacit, consider it to be a term designating various types of 
suppurating skin-ulcers.’ In addition to its inclusion in a charm involving 
the apacits, the jayanya mentioned at AVS 7.76 (80).2(4), possesses the 
characteristic of flight, which is also shared by the apacits.? At RV 10.97.13, 
however, there is a suggestion that yaksma may also be a disease-demon 
who can fly. Others, based on Sayana, who equates it with jayénya in the 
TS, understand him to be a form of yaksma, etymologically signifying per- 
haps a type of venereal or congenital disease.’ This latter explanation is 
supported by verse 3(5) which mentions the demon’s mythological origin 
which is fully detailed in the TS. Likewise at verses 1, 2, he, like the yaksma, 
invades every part of the body from the head to the feet, including the 
spinal column. In fact, at 19.44.2, he is considered to be a yadksma and at 
P 19.40.9 he appears to be a yaksma which enters the abdomen and causes 
it to swell. This demonstrates that, according to the tradition, he was a type 
of yaksma which invaded the body and produced the symptomatic condition 
of a swollen belly. At verse 2, he is also called dksita (aksata) and suksata 
(suksita) whose meanings are in this context uncertain. 

The cure for jayanya included the performance of an offering in the 
house of the patient by a healer who, through his knowledge of its origin, 
establishes his power over the demon (verse 3). At verse 2, there is also 
mentioned a medicine which is effective against him. This medicine may 
be ointment (afijana) which, at AVS 19.44.1-2, is able to expel, among 
other yaksmas, jayanya. 


' La doctrine, 89. See also Henry, who, because of its connection with apacit in the first two 
verses, defines it as ‘la diathése generale dont les apacit sont la manifestation exterieure” (Le 
livre: VII, 30, 98; see also La magie, 194). This view is followed by Griffith (1: 365 and n.). 

2 See AVS 6.83.1, 3; Ρ 1.59.4. 

5 Sayana explains jayanya to be ‘the disease of decay, produced by sexual union with a 
lawful wife’ (nirantarajayasambhogena jayamana ksayarogam). He cites TS 2.3.5.2 as support 
and equates the jayenya mentioned there with the jayanya found in the AVS (tatra jayenya iti 
pathyate atra tu jayanya iti akaravattvena iti visesah). Zimmer accepted this equation (Leben, 
377) and Bloomfield, on this basis and on etymological grounds, considers him to be either 
congenital disease (root jan, ‘to be born’) or venereal disease (jaya, ‘woman’) (Hymns, 561). 
Whitney-Lanman also suggests the possibility of venereal disease (Pt. 1: 442; cf. however 
Caland’s remarks, AZ, 105 n. 6). 
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7.76 (80) 3-5 


I have driven away every jayanya who crushes the vertebrae, who 
reaches down to the sole of the foot [and] who is attached to the 


apex [of the head]. 1(3). 
The winged jayanya flies [and] he enters the man. This is the medicine 
of both the dksita and the siksata. 2(4). 


O jayanya, [since] we know your origin [and] whence, O jayanya, you 
were born, how then could you harm [him] there, in whose house, 
we made the oblation? 3(5). 


3: KSETRIYA 


VS 2.8 and 3.7 are charms used to heal one afflicted with the internal 
disease-demon ksetriyd. The former, however, is concerned prin- 
cipally with the consecration of the ksetriya-destroying plant. 

Because of the paucity of symptoms present in the charms, an exact 
determination of the disease is problematic. Etymologically, the word is 
derived from ksétra, ‘field,’ ‘land,’ ‘soil,’ and, in addition to the Atharvavedic 
references, occurs at KS 15.1 and TB 2.5.6.1-3, where a repetition of the 
Atharvavedic material is to be found. Based on Astadhyayi 5.2.92:ksetriyac 
paraksetre cikitsyah, “ksetriya is curable in another womb,” * Sayana and 
the native tradition consider it to be an anomalous word signifying a ‘disease 
beginning with consumption, skin-disease and epilepsy, derived from the 
limbs of the father or mother, etc., contaminated by the defilements [causing] 
consumption, skin-disease, etc. [and] curable in the body of a grandson or 
son, etc.’” A type of hereditary disease was clearly understood by the 
word. Western interpreters, however, are in disagreement about its meaning: 
Weber considered it to be either crop-damage or a type of disease which 
afflicted new-born children.’ Bloomfield originally followed the native tra- 
dition,* but later suggested that it may be of the “‘scrofulous or syphilitic 
order.” " Filliozat, after having examined the passage of Panini, its com- 
mentaries, in particular the Kasikavrtti which associates the disease with 
kustha, a class of skin-diseases which includes leprosy, and Susruta’s de- 
scription of kustha at NiSth 5.23-27, concluded that it most probably des- 
ignated “165 maladies imprégnant intimement l’organisme comme les lépres 
incurables.” 5 Karambelkar has also undertaken an extensive investigation 
of the word in the Vedic and post-Vedic texts as well as the treatment of 
it as prescribed in the KausS and has suggested that it is “the name for a 
disease or diseases caused by grass-poisoning.” 7 Although it is clear that 
there are widely differing opinions about the disease, it may be possible 
to offer a more plausible hypothesis. 


1 Here ksetra has the medical meaning ‘healthy womb’ (see SuSaSth 2.33 and P. Kutumbiah, 
Ancient Indian Medicine [1964; rpt. Bombay Orient Longman, Ltd., 1974], 184; cf. Bloomfield, 
Hymns, 287-88). _ 

2 Sayana to AVS 2.8.1: . . . putrapautradisarire cikitsyah ksayakusthadidosadusitapitrmatra- 
disariravayavebhya agatah ksayakusthapasmaradirogah ksetriya ity ucyate. ‘ksetriyac paraksetre 
cikitsyah’ iti ksetriyasabdo nipatyate. ᾿ 

515 13: 149, 156, 17: 208, see also notes to AVS 3.7, 121 below. 

* Hymns, 13, 14, 15. 

° The Atharvaveda (Strassburg: Karl J. Tiibner, 1899), 60; see also Macdonell-Keith, Vedic 
Index 1: 211. 

© La doctrine, 96. 

7 The Atharva-Veda and The Ayur-Veda (Nagpur, 1961), 240. 
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Some of his characteristics allow us to place him among the general class 
of internal disease-demons associated with yaksma. He was definitely looked 
upon as a demon or evil by the Vedic people, as is indicated at AVS 2.10 
1-6 by the following refrain: “I release you from ksetriyd, from destruction, 
from the curse of a relative, from the foe [and] from the bond of Varuna. 
I make you sinless with the spell. May both heaven and earth be favorable 
to you.” ® Likewise, he is associated with seizure (grahi), at AVS 2.10.6, 
with the curse (Sapdtha), sorceresses (yatudhani) and evil spirits (arayi), 
female demons (abhikrtvari) and demons belonging to the magical realm 
(samdesya) at 2.8.2,5; and at 2.14.5 the Sadanva-demons are said to be part 
of the ksetriyds (plural). He is specifically mentioned in relation to ydksma 
at AVS 2.10.5-6 and, like him, is said to dwell internally (3.7.2). At P 
5.17.1, he is mentioned as a cause of insanity (see 187, below). The only 
clue to a direct cause for the malady is found at 3.7.6, where it is said that 
he enters and takes possession of his victim because of a prepared mixture. 
Although we cannot be completely certain, it is likely that this mixture was 
a type of food derived from various cultivated plants which, when magically 
concocted and then consumed, was believed to cause the disease. 

In the Buddhist literature written in Pali, we learn of a monk who suffered 
from a disease caused by drinking a liquid made poisonous by witchcraft. 
The remedy for this condition is said to be a concoction of clay, turned up 
by a ploughshare, mixed with water.’ It is significant that the cause of the 
malady mentioned in the Pali text is the same as that which we assume 
for ksetriyd; likewise, its cure incorporated ingredients which included cul- 
tivated soil. A connection with the field or soil (ksétra) is fundamental to 
its meaning, as is seen by its symbolic association with agricultural elements 
(2.8.3-5). Further support is therefore given to the notion that ksetriyd 
originally denoted a disease whose cause was considered to be the con- 
sumption of a substance made harmful by sorcery. The citation of the word 
early in the grammatical text of Panini points to a disease which is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. The major symptoms included sunken 
eyes (2.8.5), pain in the chest (3.7.2), and perhaps a severe rash. 

The cure for one afflicted by this demonic disease necessitated the use 
of a ksetriyd-destroying plant, which may have been called apamargd,'° 
consecrated by 2.8, for at 4.18.7 it is said to wipe away the ksetriyd.'! Barley 
and sesame were also used in the treatment and, together with the plant, 


8 ksetriyat tua nirrtya jamisamsad druhé mufcami —-vdrunasya pasat, anagdsam brdhmana 
tua krnomi sivé te dyavaprthivi ubhé stam. 

” MV 6.14.7: tena kho pana samayena afifiatarassa bhikkhuno gharadinnakabadho hoti. [bhagavato 
etamattham arocesum.] anujanami, bhikkhave, sitalolim payetum ti. Cf. Buddhaghosa at Saman- 
tapasadika (5: 1092): gharadinnakabadho ti- vasikaranapanakasamutthitarogo; sitalolin ti- nangalena 
kasantassa phale laggamattikam udakena alolevta pavetum anujanami ’ ti attho. 

*° Later apamarga is prescribed against warts on the penis and other parts of the body, as 
a laxative and a promoter of secretions and against ascites and anasarca. apamarga taila or oil 
is poured into the ear as a treatment against ringing in the ear and deafness (Dutt and King, 
Materia Medica, 222). 

" apamargo ‘pa marstu ksetriydm.. . . 
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may have been originally fashioned into an amulet (2.8.2-5). From the 
passage in the Pali text, we may assume that clay was also used; this is 
confirmed by the later ritual (see below). The horn of a buck deer (3.7.1- 
3) and water (3.7.5) were employed in the rite which commenced at dawn, 
when the two “unbinding”’ stars were visible in the sky and may have 
lasted for several days (2.8.1, 2; 3.7.4, 7). In the rite, the healer employed 
the often encountered technique of stating that he possesses the proper 
knowledge for the eradication of the demon (3.7.6.). 

The ritual prescribed in the later texts may not be too different from that 
originally performed: 


With AVS 2.8.1 [the healer] washes [the patient] outside [of the house]; with verse 
2, [he performs this action] at dawn; with verse 3, after having pulverized [together 
the plants] mentioned in the verse [and ordinary] clay and clay from an anthill; 
and after having sewn [this] up in the skin of a [recently killed] healthy animal, he 
binds [it as an amulet] around [the patient]; with verse 4, [he places] the plow yoked 
[with oxen] over [his] head [and] sprinkles [water over it]; with verse 5, in an empty 
house, he pours [some] dregs of ghee in [a cup of] water; [he pours] the remainder 
[of the dregs] in an old pit into which grass-thatch from the same house has been 
placed; [and he puts the patient in it], gives [him the water] to sip and washes [him 
with it]. With AVS 3.7 (the following action is performed): the binding [of an amulet 
made from antelope-horns], the giving [of water] to drink [to the patient], the spitting 
out [of the water]; when the stars begin to fade, [the healer] sprinkles [the patient 
with water heated] by the burning of a peg-holed piece of [antelope] skin; from an 
indeterminate quantity of barley, he takes exactly one handful [and] scatters it; he 
offers [the patient food].”” 

The mention of deer’s horns or antlers is significant.'* From archaeological 
evidence we notice that horns constitute one of the dominant motifs on 
many of the seals and sealings recovered from the various Indus Valley 
sites. Perhaps one of the most famous examples is found on a seal excavated 
from Mohenjo-daro. It depicts a horned deity seated in what appears to 
be a ‘‘yogic’’ posture. The exact interpretation of this seal, however, is a 
very hotly debated topic. E. Mackay has pointed out that the horn of the 
rhinoceros may have had medical importance: “The horns of the rhinoceros 
are greatly esteemed in Eastern Asia, at the present day for their medicinal 
qualities and it may well be that they were valued for the same reason at 
Mohenjo-daro”;"* and in a note, he adds that the cups made from the 


12 KausS 26.41-27.4; 27.29-31: 26.41. udagatam ity aplavayati bahih; 42. apeyam iti vyuc- 
chantyam; 43. babhror iti mantroktam akrtilostavalmikau parilikhya jtvakosanyam utsivya badhnati; 
27.1. namas te langalebhya iti strayogam abhisiro ‘vasificati; 2. namah sanisrasaksebhya iti sun- 
yasalayam apsu sampatan anayati; 3. uttaram jaratkhate saSalatrne; 27.29. harinasyeti 
bandanapayanacamanaSankudhanajvalenavanaksatre ‘vasificati; 30. amitamatrayah sakrdgrhitan 
yavan avapati; 31. bhaktam prayacchati. Cf. in particular Bloomfield, Hymns, 287, 336 and 
Caland, AZ, 81-82, 85; see also Henry, La magie, 204, 205. 

13 Bloomfield has pointed out that the parts of the deer are often used in magical rites. In 
addition to the use of its skin and horns at KausS 27.29-31, he mentions that its skin is 
employed as an amulet at KausS 16.13 and that its horn is used at SB 3.2.2.20, ApSS 10.9.17 
and Santikalpa 17 and 19 (Hymns, 337). 

Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, 1 (Delhi: Manager of Publication, Government of 
India Press, 1938), 291. 
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rhinoceros horn are revered for their ability to reveal the presence of poi- 
son.'’ At Mohenjo-daro, Sir John Marshall discovered pieces of the antlers 
of four different species of deer: the Kashmir stag (Cervus cashmerianus), 
and Sambar deer (Cervus unicolor), the Hog deer (Cervus porcinus), and the 
Spotted deer (Cervus axis).'© In describing these antlers Marshall explains 
that many of the fragments, “in addition to the flat end, have cuts and 
notches on the sides of the horns, where small fragments have been re- 
moved. The flat end may have been produced either by sawing when it 
was removed from the original antler, or may subsequently have been 
ground down during the process of making powder, in which form the 
horn is utilized as medicine.” 17 The antlers of the Sambar deer were also 
found at Rangpur (Period III), at Rupar’® and at Chanhu-daro.”” 

It is difficult to know exactly what function the horns of the deer played 
in the healing rites of the early Indians. From the description of the frag- 
ments presented by Marshall it appears that the Indus people may have 
used small pieces removed from the horns as amulets;”” or, as Marshall 
has suggested, powdered horn could have been used as a medicine.” From 
the representation of the horned images on the various seals from the 
Indus sites, one is drawn to the interpretation that horns or antlers may 
have been utilized as part of a headdress. Similar antler-adorned headpieces 
are worn by shamans and witch-doctors in various parts of the world.” 
We can notice, therefore, that the horns constituted a part of healing ritual 
against the internal disease-demon ksetriyd and were also excavated from 
archaeological sites of the early Indians, suggesting that they were used 
prior to the Aryan invasions. 


2.8 
The two illustrious stars, ‘‘unbinders,’”’ by name, have ascended. Let 
them release the lowest [and] the highest bond of ksetriyd. 1. 
Let this night disappear; let the female demons disappear; let the 
ksetriya-destroying plant [cause] the ksetriya to disappear. 2: 


For your sake, let the ksetriyd-destroying plant with the stalk of the 
white-sectioned, dark-brown barley, with the sesame-blossom of 
the sesame plant [cause] the ksetriyd to disappear. 3. 


15 Tbid., note 1. 

16 Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, 2: 671-72. 

17 Ibid. 

18S. R. Rao, “Excavations at Rangpur and Other Exploration in Gujarat,” Ancient India, 18, 
19 (1962-63): 158. 

19 Ernest J. H. Mackay, Chanhu-Daro Excavations, 1935-36 (New Haven, Connecticut: Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, 1943), 52-53. 

2° Cf. KausS 27.29 where such a use of an antler fragment is suggested (22 above). 

21 Such a usage is prescribed in The Bower Manuscript, Pt. 2, vs. 21: sikhinadam ruroh srngam 
rsyaskandham ghrtaplutam, dagdham antah pute svasi lihyat tan madhusarpisa. See also A. F. 
Rudolf Hoernle, The Bower Manuscript, Pt. 2 (Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Printing, 1895): 79 and note. 

2 See Willard R. Trask, trans. Mircea Eliade, Shamanism: Archaic Techniques of Ecstasy 
(Princeton: Bollingen Foundation, 1964), 155, 462. 
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Obeisance to your ploughs; obeisance to [your] poles and yokes. Let 
the ksetriyd-destroying plant [cause] the ksetriyd to disappear. 

Obeisance to those with very sunken eyes; obeisance to those demons 
belonging to the magical realm; obeisance to the lord of the field. 
Let the ksetriyd-destroying plant [cause] the ksetriyd to disap- 
pear. 


3.7 


Medicine is on the head of the speedy deer. By means of [his] horn, 
he has destroyed the ksetriyd, everywhere. 

The buck-deer has chased you with [its] four feet. You, O horn, untie 
the ksetriya who is knotted in this man’s heart. 

With that which glistens in the distance like a four-pinioned (sided) 
canopy, we cause every ksetriyd to vanish from your limbs. 

Let those two auspicious stars, ““unbinders,’” by name, which [are] 
in the sky, release the lowest [and] the highest bond of ksetriyd. 
The waters [are] indeed medicinal; the waters [are] a@miva;-dispellers; 
[and] the waters [are] medicines for every [disease]. [Therefore,] 

let them release you from ksetriyd. 

I know the medicine for that ksetriya who, because of a prepared 
mixture, has taken possession of you. [Therefore,] I [now] destroy 
your ksetriyd. 

With the departure of the stars and with the departure of the dawns, 
let every evil [and] the ksetriya disappear from us. 


4: RAPAS 


VS 4.13, 6.91 and RV 7.50 are charms devoted to the removal of 
rapas (neuter), a word which is difficult from the point of view 
both of etymology and of medical history.’ As early as the Nirukta 

(4.2), Yaska equated rdpas with papa, ‘evil.’ * This then served as the basis 
for the traditional interpretation of the term.’ More recently, R. Miiller has 
suggested that it is a general expression for fragility and sickness;* while 
R. Emmerick understood it to be a “local morbid symptom,” corresponding 
to the classical Indian medical use of roga.” 

The association of rdpas with ydksma® and with harimdn (‘yellowness’),’ 
its cause being stated as a transgression® and its connection with the ground, 
like ksetriya and takman, all point to a generalized internal disease-demon, 
occasionally equated with visd (neuter), ‘poison.’ ’ Likewise, it is said to 
have a divine origin’® and is allied with various evils and demonically 
caused problems which may, on occasion, suggest the symptoms of the 
infirmity or the physical and mental states of the individual suffering from 
the attacks of such a disease-demon." 

It was a bodily affliction’? which often attacked the foot.’* At RV 8.20.26, 
it is used to describe a sick person who seems to have been suffering from 
a crooked or deformed limb." In addition to its being divinely sent because 
of a transgression, its form as a foot-rdpas appears to have been caused by 
an evil-looking, crawling animal called ajakavd which was known to have 


3 bee Mayrhofer, Wb. 3: 41. 

? rapo ripram iti papanamani bhavatah. 

3 See in particular Sayana to AVS 1.22.2, RV 10.137.2, etc. 

4 “Medizin im Rg-Veda,” Asia Major, 6 (1930): 345. 

° “Indo-Iranian concepts of disease and cure,” 15; cf. also AVS 4.13.4n (127, below), where 
the equation may be rather with gada, which in the tradition of ayurveda means ‘poison,’ and 
G. J. Meulenbeld, The Madhavanidana, 505. 

6 AVS 4.13.5. 

7 AVS 1.22.2. 

® AVS 4.13.1. 

9 AVS 6.57.3; 6.91.1, 2 and note; RV 8.20.26; 10.59.8-10; 10.60.11. 

10 RV 2.33.7; cf. AVS 6.57.1. 

1 At RV 1.34.11 and 1.57.4 it is connected with sédhata (‘hostility’); at RV 2.33.3, with 
dnhas (‘misery’); at RV 8.67.21, anhati (‘misery’), dvésas (‘enmity’) and saémhita which is obscure. 
Sayana glosses it as ‘net’ ( jalam) and Geldner follows this interpretation (Der Rigveda, 2: 391). 
Renou suggests: “samhita ep. de oe ou plutét mot indépendant. En ce dernier cas, ‘compacite 
(de liens ou de forces adverses)’;. . .”” (EVP 7: 98). At RV 8.18.8, it is associated with sridh 
(‘failure’); and at RV 10.59 there is a 4 possibility that it is connected with nirrti (‘destruction’). 

12 RV 7.34.13; 10.97.10; AVS 5.4.10; 6.91.1; cf. also RV 8.18.16, where Geldner renders 
rapas as ‘‘Leibesschaden”’ (Der Rigveda, 2: 318). 

® RV 7.50.1-3. 

14 ksama répo maruta aturasya na (n)iskarta vihrutam pinah. 
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lived under the skin and to have formed a swelling or eruption which 
occurred on the vijaman (twin?)-joint and covered the two knees and two 
ankles.’” Likewise, it seems to have developed after contact with polluted 
water.'° Such a description of the bodily affliction of foot-rdpas implies an 
external malady; but its close association with the internal disease-demons 
makes it rather difficult to isolate as one or the other.’” 

The remedies for rdpas included water’® or watery medicines,’? wind for 
resuscitation”° and the plants, barley”! and kistha; the latter at AVS 5.4.10, 
is requested to eradicate, among other afflictions, bodily rapas (tanvo rapah). 
We learn that in the healing rite the healer held the medicinal herbs in one 
hand, probably his left, while, with his other (right) hand, he stroked the 
patient;”” the end result being that the χήρας was forced downward and 
into the ground. takman? and the unknown-ydksma™ were also dispelled 
down into the ground; and a remedy for the ksetriya-disease required amu- 
lets composed of barley.”” There is also the suggestion that cauterization 
with fire was used to eradicate the disease.”° In the Rgveda, various deities 
are said to effect the removal of répas.”’ 


® RV 7.50.1-2. 

16 RV 7.50.3. 

17 There are two other possible occurrences of the word rdpas in the Rgveda; yet there is a 
debate over the correct reading for each. At RV 1.69.8, we read: tat tu te ddnso ydd ahan 
samandir nfbhir ydd yukt6 vivé rapansi. Geldner renders: ‘Das aber ist dein [Agni] Meisterstiick, 
dass was du zerstértest, du diesen Schaden wieder gutmachst im Bunde mit den gleichgearteten 
Herren” (Der Rigveda, 1: 90). Aufrecht, on the strength of other occurrences of dpas with the 
root vis, has suggested the reading: tdt tu. . . yukté vivér dpansi, and translates: ‘Das aber 
ist eine ausserordentliche that von dir, dass du an einem und demselben Tage mit Helden 
verbiindet Werke vollfiihrtest’” (KZ 25: 601; cf. Oldenberg, Vedic Hymns 2:67). Likewise, at 
RV 6.31.3, the traditional reading is: ddSa prapitvé ddha suryasya musayds cakram davive rapansi. 
Geldner renders: “’ ‘Stachle (deine Rosse) an und raube im Vorlauf das Rad der Sonne!’ (So) 
hast du [Indra] die Scharten ausgewetzt’’ (Der Rigveda, 2: 130 and note). Aufrecht would 
suggest dviver dpansi, i.e. “You have carried out the works” (KZ 25: 601; cf. Oldenberg, Vedic 
Hymns 2: 69). 

It is difficult to know if Aufrecht’s emendations are correct. Since the occurrence of dpas 
with the root vis is not uncommon (see, in particular, RV 4.19.10; 7.21.4 and 10.147.1 which 
has the phrase vivér apdh; but, the emended reading for apdh is dpah, Aufrecht, KZ, 25: 601- 
602 and Oldenberg, Vedic Hymns, 2: 68-69), the suggested changes to the text at first seem 
reasonable. It should be noted, however, that, according to the traditional reading, Agni, a 
known healer, at RV 1.69.8, was said to have repaired the rdpas; while Indra, who is not 
noted as a healer, at RV 6.31.3, was said to have performed the same task. Moreover, only 
in this one instance do we find Indra in association with rdpas; whereas Agni is connected 
with it at RV 7.50.2. A complete resolution to the problem is, therefore, not to be found. 

δ RV 7.50.4; AVS 6.91.3. | 

” RV 8.20.23-25; cf. also AVS 6.57.1-3. 

29 AVS 4.13.2-3; RV 8.18.9 and 10.137.2-3. 

1 AVS 6.91.1. 

22 AVS 4.13.6-7; cf. also RV 10.97.11-12. 

23 AVS 5.22.2, 4. 

** AVS 6.127.3. 

5 AVS 2.8.3. 

26 RV 7.50.2. 

27 The Aévins at 1.34.11, 157.4 and 8.18.3; the Visvedevas at 7.34.13; 10.137.5; Heaven 
and Earth at 8.18.16; 10.59.8-10; Rudra at 2.33.3 and The Adityas at 8.67.21. 
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The later ritual tradition, to which AVS 6.91 (and 5.9) is attached, points 
to a possible use of barley in the original rite: 


With AVS 5.9 and 6.91, [the healer] pours four [portions] of the dregs of ghee into 
a water-jar; two [portions are poured] on the earth; having recovered those two, 
he washes [the patient with them]; and [putting the dregs] in [a cup] with barley, 
he binds [to the patient] a barley [-amulet], while [reciting] the latter [hymn, 
i.e. 6.91].78 


The characteristics mentioned above suggest that in at least one aspect 
rapas was conceived to be a demonically caused infirmity which, in the 
form of an ugly, worm-like creature, attacked its victim from the water 
and poisoned him. It was found to inhabit an area of the body, under an 
eruption of the skin, around the joints of both extremities. This description, 
along with the general internal symptoms of jaundice, consumption and 
mental unrest, strongly suggest dracunculiasis or guinea-worm disease.” 
It is significant that a part of its ritual cure seemed to have required that 
the creature be extracted with barley which may have been used in a type 
of poultice or as an amulet,*® for barley is employed in the later ritual as 
an amulet and barley-meal which, along with buttermilk, is made into ball- 
poultices, is mentioned in the Bhavaprakasa (midsixteenth century 
A.D.) as an effective means for drawing out the thread-like string of the 
guinea worm.”' 


4.13 


O gods, you gods bring [him] up again who was put down; and 
then, O gods, you gods revive him again who has committed 


a sin. 1. 
These two winds blow here from the Sindhu, from afar. Let the one 
blow dexterity to you; let the other blow away rdpas. 2. 


O wind, blow medicine here; O wind, blow away rdpas. For you, 
who are medicine for all [diseases], go [about as] messenger of the 
gods. 3. 
Let the gods rescue this [man]; let the troops of the Maruts rescue 
[him] and let all beings rescue [him], so that he may be devoid of 
rapas. 4. 


28 KausS 28.17-20: 17. dive svahemam yavam iti catura udapatre sampatan anayati; 18. dvau 
prthivyam; 19. tau pratyahrtyaplavayati; 20. sayave cottarena yavam badhnati. Cf. Bloomfield, 
Hymns, 507, and Caland, AZ, 90-91. On ritual using 4.13 (variant at RV 10.137), see notes 
to 4.13, 124-28 below. 

29 See Thomas T. Mackie, et al., A Manual of Tropical Medicine (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1945), 362-66. 

°° See notes to 6.91.1, 128-30 below. 

*! Claus Vogel, “On the Guinea-Worm Disease in Indian Medicine,” Adyar Library Bulletin 
25 (1961): 62. Vogel contends that dracunculiasis did not occur in India until the eighth 
century A.D., when it was introduced by the Muslims and was given the name snayuka (‘sinew- 
worm’) (58). This assertion will have to be reexamined in light of the foregoing analysis. 
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Ihave come to you with beneficial and healthy means; I have brought 
to you powerful dexterity [and] I [now] dispel your yaksma. 

This [is] my propitious hand, that [is] my more propitious one. This 
[is] my [hand] with medicines for all [diseases]; and that [is] the 
one with a beneficial stroke. 

[It is said that] the tongue precedes words; [thus,] I stroke you by 
means of those two curative hands—hands which are ten- 
branched. 


6.91 


I draw out backward (unwrap) your bodily rapas with this barley 
[grown on land which] they repeatedly ploughed with yokes of 
eight [and] with yokes of six [oxen]. 

[As] the wind blows downward, the sun shines downward [and] the 
cow gives milk downward, [just so] let your rapas go. 

The waters [are] indeed medicinal; the waters [are] the dmiva-dis- 
pellers [and] the waters [are] medicines for every [disease]. [There- 
fore,] let them make (be) medicine for you. 


RV 7.50 


Protect me, O Mitra and Varuna, in this world and do not let that 
which nests and forms a swelling come to us. I remove that evil- 
looking ajakava. Do not let the crawling creature befall me with 
the foot-rdpas. 

Let the flaming Agni expel from here that vdndana which may occur 
in the vijaman-joint [and] which may cover over the two knees, 
the two ankles. Do not let the crawling creature befall me with 
foot-rapas. 

Let all the gods drive away from here that poison which is in 
the salmali-tree, which is in the stream [and] which is produced 
from herbs. Do not let the crawling creature befall me with 
foot-rdpas. 

Let all those divine rivers, swelling with water [and] auspicious to 
us, which [flow] from the slopes, from the depths (springs?) and 
from the heights (rain?), which are rich in water and waterless, be 
devoid of sipada, devoid of simida. 


5: HRDDYOTA (HRDROGA) (CHEST-PAIN; ANGINA 
PECTORIS?), HARIMAN (JAUNDICE) 


VS 1.22 is a charm directed against the removal of two internal 
A disease-entities or better, disease-symptoms, hrddyota and hariman. 
hrddyota or hrdroga (RV 1.50.11) is a controversial term which 
Filliozat has fairly convincingly shown to mean ‘‘éclat qui est dans le coeur” 
or simply heart-affliction, probably referring to a burning pain in the chest 
(angina pectoris?), and synonymous with hrdayamayd' which at AVS 6.14.1 
is an affliction associated with balasa and, at 5.30.9 and 6.127.3, is connected 
with the ydksmas and balasa. hrddyotd is said to be an ailment sent to foes” 
and a disease or symptom characteristic of internal diseases.° harimaén means 
‘yellowness’ and quite naturally suggests jaundice, which is rather a symp- 
tom than an actual malady.‘ It is equally associated with a wide range of 
demons, in particular internal disease-demons, including rdpas (1.22.2), 
and its residence is stated as being in the limbs.” Since both are so closely 
connected with a vast majority of the internal disease-entities, it would 
seem likely that hrddyotd, ‘heart-affliction’ or ‘chest-pain,’ and harimdn, 
‘yellowness,’ ‘jaundice,’ represented the most obvious symptoms which 
these demons manifested. R. Miiller has also come to this conclusion.® He 
has, however, gone too far by asserting that both hrdrogd (hrddyota) and 
hariman exemplify the essential fiery nature or association with the god 
Agni which lies at the root of all Vedic diseases.’ Both Filliozat® and Karam- 
belkar’ suggest a causal relationship between these two entities, i.e. the 
heart-affliction or chest-pain is the cause of, or a complication of, the yel- 
lowness or jaundice. Since they often occur separately, however, the theory 
faces certain difficulties."° The evidence suggests rather that they represent 
major disease-symptoms which, because of their frequency and intensity 
of occurrence, were looked upon as demons. 
The principal remedy for hrddyotd was water,'’ while that for hariman 
was ointment (dfijana).'2 The present charm (1.22) demonstrates the use 


ὁ La doctrine, 89-90 and n. 

? AVS 5.20.12. 

> AVS 6.24.1. 

* Filliozat, La doctrine, 89. Karambelkar, however, asserts that it is a proper disease (The 
Atharva-Veda and the Ayurveda, 205). 

° AVS 9.8.9. 

6 “Die Gelbsucht der Alt-Inder,” Janus, 34 (1930): 188-89. 

” “Medizin im Rg-Veda,” Asia Major, 9 (1930): 359-61, and ‘Die Gelbsucht. . . ,” 186. 

® La doctrine, 89. ᾿ 

® The Atharva-Veda and the Ayurveda, 207--209. 

τὸ See also R. Miiller, ‘Medizin im Rg-Veda,” 360-61. 

AVS 6.24.1. 

? AVS 4.9.3; 19.44.2. 
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of associative magic for the removal of these two symptoms. The purpose 
of the healing rite as illustrated by this charm was to eliminate the undesired 
bodily condition and to replace it with the desired one. The sun, which is 
the source of heat and is yellow in color, is a suitable place to send the 
patient’s burning chest-pain and jaundice. The redness of the bull, ap- 
proximating the normal hue of a healthy individual, is the desired color. 
In every way, the healer endeavors to surround the victim with redness 
(verses 1-3). His aim was to overwhelm and to drive away the undesired 
color with the desired one. In the final verse, the healer exorcises the demon, 
i.e. jaundice, with the use of birds which are naturally yellow and thus 
suitable hosts for jaundice.'? He requests them to remove the yellowness 
and to carry it completely away to a place, perhaps near the sun, where it 
could no longer affect anyone. This charm represents one of the best ex- 
amples of associative or sympathetic magic among the healing hymns of 
the Rg- and Atharva-Vedas. 

The often quoted ritual practice prescribed in the Kausika Sutra is an 
excellent example of this principle found among many archaic and primitive 
peoples, as is well illustrated by Sir James Frazer.'* The actions may, there- 
fore, be not too different from those originally performed: 


With AVS 1.22, [the healer] makes [the patient] sip [water] mixed with the hair of 
that mentioned in the hymn (i.e. a red bull); and, after having poured [water] over 
the back [of the bull], [he makes the patient sip it]; having seated [the patient] on 
the [red] hide, he binds a [piece of] peg-holed [hide steeped] in cow’s milk and 
smeared with the dregs of ghee [as an amulet around his neck]; he gives [him the 
milk] to drink; [he gives him] food of rice-pap mixed with tumeric (haridra); having 
smeared [him from the head,] ending with the tip of the toe, with both the remnants 
[of the pap] and [the pap] not yet eaten, and then having bound [the birds] mentioned 
in the hymn [i.e. the parrot, the ropanaka (thrush) and haridrava (yellow wagtail)— 
all yellow in color] by the left legs at the foot of a couch [on which the patient is 
placed], he washes [the birds and the patient] with water; [after having given him 
a stirred food or pap,] he makes [the patient] step forth; [he] allows [the patient] to 
address the noisy [birds with the hymn, in order to quieten them]; [finally], having 
smeared the breast-hairs [of the red-bull’s hide] with gum [in order to make them 
stick together] and having covered them with gold (?), [he binds it as an amulet 
around the patient].’° 


13 Henry, La magie, 182. 

™ The Golden Bough (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963, abridged edition), 12-55. 

® KausS 26.14-21: 14. anu suéryam iti mantroktasya lomamisram acamayati; 15. prsthe caniya; 
16. Sankudhanam carmany asinaya dugdhe sampatavantam badhnati; 17. payayati; 18. haridrau- 
danabhuktam ucchistanucchistena prapadat pralipya mantroktan adhas talpe haritasutrena 
savyajanghasu baddhvavasnapayati; 19. prapadayati; 20. vadata upasthapayati; 21. krodalomani 
jatuna samdihya jatarupenapidhapya. See also Bloomfield, Hymns, 263-64 and Caland, AZ, 
75-76, who has a slightly different rendering for the last sutra. Cf. also Henry, who explains 
that the charm and the later rite are examples both of homeopathic and of allopathic magic, 
La magie, 182 and n. 
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1.22 


Let your hrddyota (chest-pain) and yellowness go up to the sun. [For] 
we surround you with the color of the red bull. 

We surround you with the red colors so that you may live for a long 
time. In order that he be without rdpas, likewise, let him be 
yellowless. 

In [their] every shape [and] in [their] every nourishment, we surround 
you with those cows whose divinity is red (Rohin1) and who are 
[themselves] red. 

We put your yellowness on to the parrots [and] on to the 
ropanakas. Also we deposit your yellowness on to the haridravas. 
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6: BALASA (SWELLING) 


VS 6.14 and 6.127 are charms devoted principally to the eradication 
of the disease-demon balasa who appears to have been a type of 
symptomatic swelling commonly associated with internal diseases. 

The native commentators Sayana and Mahidhara (to VS 12.97) have 
understood the word to mean consumption or tuberculosis; and this was 
followed by H. Zimmer. Grohmann considered it to be a type of aqueous 
sore or swelling commonly found on a fever-patient. Ludwig has rendered 
it as ‘dropsy’; Bloomfield, however, has explained that its exact meaning 
is uncertain.’ Filliozat, after examining the occurrence in the Vedic literature 
τὰ the texts of classical Indian medicine, concluded that it probably referred 

“affections oedémateuses”;? and Karambelkar, considering that balasa 
is ae to kilasa(leukoderma) in form, posited that it was a skin-disease.° 

The Atharvavedic hymns imply that balasa was a type of internal disease, 
yaksma,* being called specifically, the brother of takmdn.° He is said to be 
seated in the limbs, in the joints, to loosen the bones and the joints and to 
afflict the heart.° He is described as testicle-like lumps situated in the armpit’ 
and perhaps as having a red color similar to vidradhda (abscess) and visalpaka 
(visalpa),® a type of cutaneous swelling.’ One of his causes appears to have 
been excessive emotion, for he is said to arise out of desire, abhorrence, 
and from the heart."® 

The healer removed him by cutting him out (surgically), requesting him 
to dry up, become like ash, and fly away."* The principal remedy for him 
was the cipudru-plant,’* which may have been called specifically the 


' Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 61-62. 

* La doctrine, 98. 

ὁ The Atharva-Veda and the Ayurveda, 219. 

* AVS 9.8.10; cf. also AVS 6.127.3. 

> AVS 5.22.11-12. ᾿ 

° AVS 6.14.1; cf. also AVS 5.30.9; 6.127.3 and 9.8.8. 

” AVS 6.127.2. 

δ AVS 6.127.1, 3; cf. 9.8.2, 20 and VS 12.97 at RV 10.97.23n, where upacit (cf. apacit), and 
pakari (hemorrhoids?) are mentioned along with balasa (248-49, below). 

” visdlpaka (visalpd) appears also to be a type of ydksma affecting all limbs (AVS 6.127.3; 
9.8.3, 5; 19.44.2; cf. also VS 12.97 at RV 10.97.23n) which is specified as a type of head 
affliction, located in the two ears, the two eyes and the kdrkusas (?) (AVS 6.127.3; 9.8.1-2). 
He is said to contain poison and is associated with vidradha (abscess), vatikara (a symptom of 
injury caused by a wound) and alaji (a type of abscess) (AVS 9.8.20). Like balasa and jaundice, 
etc., one of its remedies included afijana (ointment) (AVS 19.44.2). It is, therefore, likely that 
visdlpaka was also a demonically caused cutaneous swelling, symptomatic of internal diseases. 

AVS 9.8.8. 
AVS 6.14.2, 3; 9.8.10; see also Karambelkar, The Atharva-Veda and the Ayurveda, 220. 
12 AVS 6.127.2. 
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balasa-destroying plant.’? Ointment (afijana) was also said to be effective 
against him and against yellowness or jaundice, both of whom were symp- 
toms of takmdn,’* and the jangidd-amulet was employed to protect the 
patient from further attacks from balasa and takmdan by making them pow- 
erless.”° 

Being derivative and secondary, the ritual mentioned in the later text 
has very little to offer to our understanding of the original practice: 


With AVS 6.14, [the healer] sprinkles [the patient] with water by means of a wood- 
chip which is smeared with the dregs of ghee on a reed-mat [situated] in water. 
With AVS 6.127, [the healer] anoints [the patient] with a [pulverized piece] of palasa- 
wood, four fingers wide (or long) and pours the dregs of ghee over the head of one 
seized by Varuna (i.e. suffering from ascites).’® 


There is the faint possibility that the plant ciptidru mentioned at AVS 6.127.2 
is the same as the palasa-tree referred to in the ritual text. 

The implication, therefore, is that balasa was considered to be a swelling 
or an eruption on the skin, symptomatic, like jaundice, of internal disorders. 
This then could have given rise to its inclusion as one of the internal demons 
of disease. 


6.14 


Destroy every balasa, who is seated in the limbs and in the joints, 
the indwelling one who loosens the bones and the joints [and] 
afflicts the heart. 1. 
I eradicate the balasa of the balasa-victim, like a muskard (or puskard, 
‘lotus’) [and] I cut through his link [to the body] as the root of the 
urvaru-plant (gourd). 2, 
O balasa, fly forth out of here, as the very young asumgd (-bird?), 
and like the annual grass, pass away without destroying 


[our] men. 3. 
6.127 
O tree, O herb, do not let even a small bit of the red balasa, the 
vidradha (abscess), the visdlpaka (swelling) remain. 1. 
O balasa, your two withdrawn testicles which are hidden in the arm- 
pit, I know the splendid medicine for that—cipudru. 2). 


We tear away the visdlpaka (swelling) who is in the limbs, in the two 
ears [and] in the two eyes, the vidradhda (abscess) [and] the heart- 
affliction; [likewise] we dispel down [and] away that unknown 
yaksma. 3. 


13 AVS 8.7.10; cf. VS 12.97 at RV 10.97.23n (248-49 below). 

* AVS 4.9.3, 5. 

® AVS 19.34.10. 

16 KausS 29.30; 26.34; 26.39: 29.30. asthisramsam iti sakalenapsv ite sampatavatavasifiati; 
26.34. upottamena palasasya caturangenalimpati; 26.39. paficamena varunagrhitasya murdhni 
sampatan anayati. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 463, 530, and Caland, AZ, 79, 80, 95. See also 
chapter on Ascites, below, 62. 


7: ΤΑΚΜΑ͂Ν (FEVERS; MALARIA, ETC.)! 


VS 1.25; 5.22; 6.20 and 7.116(121) are charms against the internal 
disease-demon, par excellence, takman, and AVS 5.4; 6.95 and 
19.39 are charms used in the consecration of its principal cure, 

the kustha-plant. 

Since V. Grohmann made the astute observation that takman bore a very 
close resemblance to malarial fever, nothing new has been advanced on 
the subject.? As many of the symptoms and characteristics, which we are 
about to outline, demonstrate, the disease takmdn in many of its qualities 
resembles malaria as it was first described in the Hippocratic works and in 
the writings of Celsus.° Likewise, the references to its most severely felt 
occurrence during the rainy season allude to the anopheles mosquitoes which 
breed abundantly during this time of the year and act as vectors of the 
disease. Not all of the symptoms, however, correspond precisely to what 
we know to be the tropical disease malaria, suggesting that all similar types 
of disease characterized by high fever and chills must be meant. The dom- 
inant febrile malady indicated by takman is, nevertheless, malaria; in which 
case, this would be the earliest recorded testimony of the occurrence of the 
disease. 

We hope to show that to the Vedic Indians, its cause—indeed, the demon 
itself—was conceived to be something quite different: they considered, 
above all, takman to be a divinity,* who, in the form of the thunder and 
lightning which accompanied the monsoon rains, attacked his victim, 
bringing about the morbid bodily condition characterized by intermittent 
and recurring fevers, chills along with other symptoms. 


ΤΑ shorter version of this chapter has appeared; see my ‘Fever in Vedic India,” JAOS, 
103.3 (1983): 617-21. 

2 ““Medizinisches aus dem Atharva-Veda, mit besonderem Bezug auf den Takman,” IS, 9: 
381-423; Weber was perhaps the first western scholar to make the connection between takman 
and fever, IS 4: 419. For other references see in particular Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 
294-96; R. Miiller, “Der Takman des Atharvaveda. . . ,’ Artibus Asiae (Leipzig) 6(1937): 230- 
42; Filliozat, La doctrine, 96-7; Karambelkar, who tried to find three separate febrile diseases 
in the word: malarial fever, influenza and typhoid fever, The Atharva-veda and The Ayur- 
veda, 289, and K. Hoffmann, Aufsdtze, 1: 153-54. 

° See A. Castiglioni, A History of Medicine, trans. from Italian by E. B. Krumbhaar, second 
rev. ed. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), 163, 207-208. 

* It became deified by its association with other gods: Homage is paid to it along with Rudra 
and King Varuna (AVS 6.20.2); it is called the son of Varuna (AVS 1.25.3); it is given the 
epithet the thousand- -eyed immortal (P 5.21.7 = 13.1.14) which at AVS 11.2.3 is Rudra. It is 
associated with Yama (P 19.12.11); it accompanies the gods (P 1.45.1) and it is extolled and 
called breath at AVS 11.4.11. 
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Symptoms and associations 


The chief symptom which the takmdn-victim exhibits is a hot-cold fever- 
syndrome.” He also suffers from severe headaches, pounding in the eyes, 
bodily rdpas,® thirst,’ and redness and soreness of the joints.® He is often 
jaundiced,’ coughs, and is afflicted by the disease-entities of balasa (swell- 
ing), udyuga (uncontrollable shaking?), pamdan (rash), anvrja (anvrju) (?) 
and ydksma.'° In fact, takmdn is put in a familiar relationship with balasa 
(swelling), his brother, cough, his sister and pamdan (rash), his evil cousin." 


Types 


The ancient Indians understood the types of takman to be that which 
recurs daily (quotidian), in two days, every third day (tertian), and that 
which has the third day free (quartan?), that which is continual, that which 
lasts the entire year, and that which attacks in the autumn, in the summer 
and in the rainy season.” 


Various epithets 


As we have noticed, takman has a special connection with the yellow 
color of jaundice; in fact, he is called the god of the yellow one.”* He is 
also known to be of a red, a brown and a grey color."* He is called the fist- 
striker of the sakambhard (?),° malicious,’® powerful,” unruly,’® wild,” 
shaking, driving and violent,”° evil, awesome, indestructible and inciting.” 
He is said to enter men”? and to make them tremble.”? He also has an 
esoteric name, hriudu, which is important for his removal.” 


: See AVS 1.25.4; 5.22.2, 10, 13; 7.116(121).1; P 1.45.1-3; 16.74.6. 

© AVS 5.4.10; 19.39.10. 

7P 1.45.1. 

8 AVS 5.22.3. ; 

” See AVS 1.25.2, 3; 5.22.2; 6.20.3; cf. also AVS 4.9.3, 8; 19.44.1, 2. 

See AVS 4.9.8; 5.4.9; 5.22.10-12; P 1.45.4; 5.21.6; see also AVS 5.30.16 where the hundred 
pains (sdtam ropis) of takman are said to have been exorcised along with yaksma. 

τ See AVS 5.22.12. 

2 See AVS 1.25.4; 5.22.13; 9.8.6; 19.34.10; 19.39.10; P 1.32.5; 1.45.1. 

13 AVS 1.25.2, 3. 

* See AVS 5.22.3; 6.20.3; P 1.45.2; 19.12.10. 

* AVS 5.22.4. 

© AVS 5.22.6. 

17 AVS 5.22.9. 

18 AVS 6.20.1; 7.116(121).2. 

? AVS 6.20.3. 

20 AVS 7.116(121).1. 

21P 1.45.1-3. 

22 P 1.45.2. 

3 AVS 9.8.6. 

4 AVS 1.25.2, 3. 
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Cause and identification with lightning and thunder 


At AVS 11.2.22 and 26, fever and cough are called Rudra’s missiles or 
arrows which were conceived to be lightning streaks accompanied with 
thunder, i.e. the noise of a stallion horse.”” Likewise, takman is said to strike 
with a thunderbolt,”° to possess dreaded missiles,”’ to be flashing and pos- 
sessing fiery weapons,”® to be a flame-thrower”’ and to be a flash of light- 
ning.*° He is characterized as resounding thunder*’ whose fading noise 
may resemble that of a chattering drunkard.” In his aspect as lightning, 
the poet-healer relates a mythological story which recounts how, as Agni, 
he was born from the waters (the rain-clouds).*° 

In another charm (AVS 1.12) whose use, according to the tradition, is 
both in a medical rite** and in a rite against bad weather,” there are sim- 
ilarities between the afflictions caused by takman and those brought about 
by lightning and thunder. In verse 2, the healer makes obeisance and wor- 
ships that demon who takes possession of every limb by heat and is known 
as the seizer who seized the joints.*° Likewise, in verse 3, the demonic 
lightning and thunder is said to have entered the victim’s every joint and 
made his head ache and caused him to cough.*” The charm’s first verse 


5 Vs.22. yasya takma kasika hetir ékam asvasyeva vfsanah kranda éti, abhipurvdm nirndyate 
namo astv asmai. Vs.26: ma no rudra takmdnd ma viséna ma i nah sam sra divyénagnina, anydtrasmdd 
vidyutam patayaitam. 

26 AVS 5.22.6. 

27 AVS 5.22.7. 

8 AVS 6.20.1. 

9 AVS 6.20.3. 

7° P 19.12.10. 

31 P 13.1.9. 

32 AVS 6.20.1; P 19.12.10. 

33 See AVS 1.25.1; P 1.45.1.2; cf. also AVS 5.22.3 where it is called the son of the grey one 
(i.e. rain-cloud). 

354 Sayana prescribes its use in a rite against disease ‘“born of the derangement of the vata, 
pitta and slesman” at KausS 26.1-9 (vatapittaslesmavikarajesu); see also KeSava: atha vatapit- 
taslesmani bhaisajyany ucyante. At AthParis 34.7 it is counted as among ‘the group of hymns 
for the destruction of takman’’ (takmanasanagana); and the AV-Anukramani describes it as a 
hymn for the “destruction of yaksma’’ (yaksmanasanam suktam). Verse 3 is found among the 
mrgara-hymns at KausS 27.34 against all diseases (cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 247-48 and Whitney- 
Lanman, Pt. 1, 12-13). 

°° Sayana mentions that it is also to be used in a rite for the warding off of bad (cloudy) 
weather and heavy rain at KausS 38.1-7 (tatha durdinanivarane ativrster nivarane ca). Cf. 
KeSava: atha naimittikany ucyante, i.e., durdinavinasakarmanam vidhim vaksyamah (cf. Whitney- 
Lanman, Pt. 1, 13). 

*° dnige- ange Socisa “sisriyanam namasydntas tva havisa vidhema, ankant samankan havisa vi- 
dhema yo agrabhit parvasya grabhita. P 1.17.2 has in ab: . . . Sigriyano yo agrabhit parurasya 
grabhita and in cd: . . . yajami hrdi Srito manaso yo jajana, “I sacrifice . . . [of him] who, 
contained 1 in the heart, was born of the mind(?)”’ (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 427). 

7 mutica Sirsaktya utd kasd enam pdrus-parur avivésa yo asya, yo abhraja vataja yas ca stismo 
vanaspatint sacatam parvatams ca. In cd, the notions of the flash (Susma, cf. Bloomfield, ZDMG, 
48: 565-74 and Hymns, 7 and Filliozat, La doctrine, 140 n) and being born of the wind and 
of the thundercloud, which is requested to direct itself to the trees and the mountains, brings 
to mind the technique employed by the healer who sends the takman back to the mountains 
where it originated (AVS 5.22.5, 8, 9, 12; P 13.1.9, 15) to attack others (AVS 5.22.6, 7; 6.20.1; 
cf. P 1.45.3; 13.1.9). 
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presents an interesting mythological episode in which the thunder and 
lightning are called the first bright bull, born of the jarayuja (cloud conceived 
as after-birth?),*® of the wind and of the thundercloud, which proceeds 
with the rain making a roaring noise.*” This mythological story suggests 
the origin of takman who, like Agni, was born of the rain-clouds. Although 
this charm does not specifically mention takman, it does present elements 
which point to a connection between the demonic power of lightning and 
thunder and the disease-demon takman.*° 

It is not difficult, therefore, to see why these ancient people sympathet- 
ically associated their morbid bodily condition with a demonic deity who 
struck with a thunderstorm. To be sure, there was the connection between 
the rains and the outbreak of fever. The people, however, were quite un- 
aware of any further association. The jaundice and the cough were to them 
caused by the yellow streak of lightning, and the thunder which accom- 
panied it—a deep cough could quite easily resemble the sound of thunder. 
Similarly, the severe heat of the fever and the delirium were aspects of the 
fiery, unruly, wild and violent nature of the demon. Likewise, the throbbing 
and heat in the head and the pounding in the eyes were his flashing and 
thundering qualities manifesting themselves in the victim’s body. In almost 
every instance, this connection seems to hold true. The most dreaded dis- 
ease-demon of ancient India, takmdn, therefore, was conceived to be the 
lightning and thunder which entered an unsuspecting victim. 


Cure 


The cure for one possessed by such a demonic force required a rather 
elaborate ritual. First, the healer had to appease the demon. He did this 
by paying homage to him.*’ He then had to gain access to his world. This 
was accomplished by knowing the secret key, the demon’s esoteric name, 
hrudu.*? Once he had appeased him and had entered his realm, he could 
then dispel him. He sent him, like other internal demons of disease, back 
to where he originated,*® and also downward, deep into the ground, where 
he would be harmless to living things.** Because of his awesome destructive 


8 Cf. Filliozat, La doctrine, 124. 

“Ὁ jarayujah prathama usriya vtsa vatabhraja standyann eti vrstya, sd no mrdati tanva rjugé 
rujan yd ékam Ojas tredha vicakramé. P 1.17.1 has in b: vatabhraja (so also, Roth- -Whitney for 
Sau) εἰμ; and in c: mrdat (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 427 and Hoffmann, IIJ, 11: 2-3.). The request 
of the lightning and thunder to spare the body in cd, brings to mind the refrain of AVS 
1.25.1-3 in which the healer beseeches the takmdn to pass over its intended victims. 

“° Weber went as far as to entitle the charm: “’Gegen hitzige Fieber (Against Burning Fever),” 
IS, 4: 405; similarly, Bloomfield: ‘Prayer to lightning, conceived as the cause of fever, headache, 
and cough,”” Hymns, 7. 

*1 See AVS 1.25.1-4; 6.20.1-3; 7.116(121).1; P 1.45.1, 2, 4. 

42 AVS 1.25.2-3. 

“3 See AVS 5.22.5, 8, 9, 12, 14(); P 13.1.9, 15. 

44 See AVS 5.22.2-4; cf. AVS 19.39.10. 
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force, he often sent him to attack enemies and other undesirables.* Perhaps 
the most interesting substitute victims to which the healer dispatched takman 
were frogs*® which, as we know from the famous Frog-hymn of RV 7.103, 
were most active during the rains, filling the air with the melodious notes 
of their chorus.*’ The use of a frog is also found in later ritualistic literature 
from which we may gain insight into its purpose. At KausS 32.17 the 
prescription is as follows: 


While reciting AVS 7.116(121) the healer does as in the case of birds (see KausS 
26.18), i.e. he binds with a red thread and a blue thread a frog, stripped like reeds, 
by the feet (or armpits) [to the bed on which the patient is made to lie down and 
sprinkles him with water]. 


From this, we notice that the frog, whose nature is cool and wet, served 
as the receptacle for the hot fever. Bloomfield*® and Henry” consider that 
such a practice is an example of allopathic, as opposed to homeopathic, 
medicine which is exemplified at KausS 26.14-21 (AVS 1.22), where yellow 
birds are used to carry away the yellowness (jaundice) of a patient. This 
is, indeed, one explanation. Filliozat, however, has proposed a different, 
equally valid, interpretation: 


La présence de la grenouille pourrait contrebalancer la fievre proprement dite mais 
non pas le froid du frisson. D’autre part, dans la prescription, les mots ““comme les 
oiseaux” se rapportent a ce qui est dit dans une prescription antérieure (26.18) 
d’aprés laquelle on doit attacher au bas de la couche du malade “ceux qui sont 
mentionnés dans le vers védique ἃ réciter a cette occasion” (AV 1.22.4), c’est-a- 
dire des oiseaux jaunes auxquels on renvoie le jaune d’un malade atteint de jaunisse. 
Dans ce cas les oiseaux jaunes, loin d’étre utilises pour combattre le symptOme 
morbide le sont pour attirer le jaune anormal chez le malade vers le jaune qui est 
normal chez eux. La grenouille a donc chance de représenter plutot un habitat 
d’élection pour le froid du frisson qu’un élément ennemi de la fiévre.”* 


In this way, Filliozat understands both the yellow birds and the frog to be 
used homeopathically or, to use Frazer’s term, sympathetically, in the heal- 
ing rite. Both explanations seem valid in their own way. Bloomfield and 
Henry have taken into account the hot aspect of the fever, but have ne- 
glected the cold (Sita). Filliozat, on the other hand, has focused upon an 
explanation of the fever’s chilly nature, but has not given due consideration 
to its hot (rurd) aspect. It seems that, by its very nature, the frog, both in 
the original ritual and in that prescribed in the later sutra, may have been 


3: See AVS 5.22.6, 7, 12(?); 6.20.1; cf. P 1.45.3; 13.1.9. 

46 AVS 17.116(121).2. 

47 See Geldner, Der Rigveda, 2: 271-73 and L. Renou, Hymnes spéculatifs du Véda (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1956), 45, 235 and EVP, 16: 112-13. 

“8 namo rirayeti Sakunin ivesikanjimandukam nilalohitabhyam sutrabhyam sakaksam baddhva. 
See also Caland, AZ, 106, and Bloomfield, Hymns, 565-66. 

* Thid., 566-67. 

°° La magie, 181. 

5! Magie et médecine (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1943), 101. 
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purposely and symbolically used, so that both qualities of the demonic 
takman could find a suitable host. In this way, both interpretations, though 
different are in basic agreement. 

On the use of frogs in healing rites in Europe, Grohmann has noted an 
interesting Bohemian practice in which a frog is used to cure the chills of 
fever. Accordingly, a green frog, which is caught on a dewy morning pre- 
ceding St. George’s day, is sewn into a bag which is hung around the neck 
of a patient unaware of its contents. It is to remain there for nine days, 
during which time the patient is to recite nine Lord’s Prayers, one each 
day before sunrise. On the ninth day, he must go, praying, to a river, throw 
the bag into it, return home praying, and never look back.*? 

The remainder of the sztras connected with takman also indicate a fun- 
damentally symbolic ritual, reflecting a definite archaism: 


With AVS 1.25, [the healer] heats an axe, while muttering [the hymn]; [then,] plung- 
ing [the axe] into water in order to bring the liquid to a boil, he sprinkles [it over 
the patient]. With AVS 5.22 (also 6.20), [the healer] gives [the patient] a gruel made 
from fried rice to drink; by means of a copper vessel, he pours the dregs [of the 
gruel] over the head [of the patient and] into [a fire stemming from] a conflagration.” 


The two basic remedies or medicines which the healer employed were 
anjana, ointment, probably used to remove the jaundice and balasa (cuta- 
neous swelling) symptoms of the fever, and the plant kustha. As a pro- 
phylactic measure the jangidd-amulet was worn to render the fever pow- 
erless.*° 

kustha was considered to be the principal medicine for one suffering 
from fever.°° He was known to be a divine, aromatic plant’’ with all- 
pervading strength,”® the medicine for all diseases,’ and the choicest among 
herbs.® He was said to be thrice-born from various divinities®’ and known 
by ancient venerable men.® Most importantly, he was closely connected 
with Soma,” even being called his brother. For his consecration, the 


°2 1S, 9: 414. Cf. also Bloomfield, Hymns, 567-68. See also Bloomfield’s excellent discussion 
of the use of frogs and the water-plant dvaka for the quenching of fire, AJPh, 11: 342-50. 

55 KausS 26.25; 29.18-19(31.7): 26.25. yad agnir iti parastim japams tapayati kvathayaty ava- 
sificatt; 29.18-19(31.7).18. agnis takmanam iti lajan payayati; 19. dave lohitapatrena murdhni 
sampatan anayati. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 270, 443; 468 and Caland, AZ, 77, 93, 96. See also 
Henry, La magie, 181, 183, 186-87. 

54 See in particular AVS 4.9.3, 8; cf. AVS 19.44.1, 2. 

55 AVS 19.34.10. 

56 See in particular AVS 5.4.1, 2. 

57 AVS 19.39.1; P 1.45.4. 

58 AVS 5.22.3; 19.39.10. 

°° AVS 19.39.5-9. 

© AVS 5.4.9; 19.39.4. 

61 These included the Sambus (?), the descendants of the Angiras, Adityas and Viévedevas 
(AVS 19.39.5). At P 1.93.1 he is said to have been born three times from Vrtra, three times 
from the sky, three times from Soma and three times from the Adityas. 

© Te. Iksvaka, Kamya, Vasa and Matsya (AVS 19.39.9). 

63 See AVS 19.39.5-8; P 1.93.1; cf. also A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie (1927; rpt. 
Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1965), 1: 244-47 and notes to AVS 5.4.2-3, 151, below. 

" P 2.32.3: 
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healer quite insistently relied on mythological events concerning his origin. 
He is said to have been born and acquired by the gods from the divine 
place where there is the appearance of immortality. This place was said to 
be in the third heaven from here, where there is the seat of the gods, the 
asvattha-tree. It is where golden boats with golden rigging sail about and 
where there are the highest peaks of the Himavant,° the birthplace of 
eagles.°° We are told that the golden boats with golden oars, traveling on 
golden courses, transported the plant to the mountain.®” His mother’s name 
is jivala (‘perennial’) and his father’s name is jivantd (‘life-giving’)® or 
uttama (‘choicest’).” He is given three names, naghamard (‘non-destroying’), 
nagharisa (‘harmless’) and kiistha”® or uttamd (‘choicest’)! which the healer 
was to recite individually at evening, in the morning, and during the day 
(i.e. continually).”? He is also referred to as rescuing.” It is interesting to 
note that the healing plant-goddess Arundhati is also said to be 
nagharisa (‘harmless’) and a rescuer as well as jivala (‘perennial’) and 
jivanti (‘life-giving’).”* Apparently, the poet-healer was intentionally as- 
sociating the male plant kustha with the already recognized female healing 
plant-divinity Arundhati in an effort, perhaps, further to increase his ef- 
ficacy.”” He is given the epithet of the embryo of the herbs, of the Himavant 
and of every being.”° We are also informed that he was a valuable item of 
trade brought from the mountains in the north to the people in the east 
where the choicest types were bartered.’” He was also used, among other 
things, with ointment (avijana), as a means of winning a woman’s love,”8 
and in a treatment against poison.” 

The hymns themselves do not tell us how or in which form the kustha- 
plant was employed. At KausS 28.13, however, the plant is to be crushed, 
mixed with fresh butter and rubbed on the patient from his head to his 
feet.©° In the tradition of later Indian medicine, its aromatic root is used, 
among other things, for cough and fever and also as a pastille for fumi- 
gation. Because ktstha is termed an aromatic plant with all-pervasive 


AVS 5.4.1, 3-4; 6.95.1--2; 19.39.1, 6-8; cf. also P 1.93.3—4; 5.21-3; 13.1.9. 

66 AVS 5.4.2. 

“7 AVS 5.4.3; cf. P 5.21.3. 

8 AVS 19.39.3; cf. P 1.93.2. 

AVS 5.4.9. 

70 AVS 19.39.2. 

71: See AVS 5.4.9. 

” AVS 19.39.24. 

” AVS 19.39.1. 

74 See AVS 8.7.6; cf. AVS 8.2.6 abd. 

” See chapter 21 below, 96. 

7° AVS 6.95.3. 

77 See AVS 5.4.2, 8: cf. P 1.93.4, where he is said to have been dug up from the Himavant 
with sharp spades. 

78 AVS 6.102.3. 

7P 1.93. 

8° kusthalingabhir navanitamisrenapratiharam pralimpati; see also Caland, AZ, 89 and cf. 
Bloomfield, Hymns, 415. 

δι See Dutt and King, Materia Medica, 181. 
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strength, one might speculate that the healer originally utilized the plant 
as a type of fumigant to help ward off and dispel the demon. 


1.25 


Because Agni burned the waters by entering [them], the place where 
those, who uphold the law, perform obeisance, they say, is [tak- 
man’s] highest birthplace. You, O takman, who are all-knowing, 
pass over us. 1. 

Whether you are a flame, or whether [you are] ἃ hot glow, or whether 
your birthplace is desirous of the wood chips, you, O god of the 
yellow one, are, by name, hrudu. You, O takman, who are all- 
knowing, pass over us. 2. 

Whether [you are] burning, or whether [you are] consuming, or 
whether you are the son of King Varuna, you, O god of the yellow 
one, are, by name, hrudu. You, O takmdn, who are all-knowing, 
pass over us. 3. 

I perform obeisance to the chilly takman; [I perform] obeisance to the 
deliriously hot [and] to the radiant [takman]. Let there be obeisance 
[to the takman] who approaches daily (quotidian) and in two days 
[and] to the [takman] who recurs every third day (tertian). 4. 


5.22 


Let Agni expel the takman from here; [let] Soma, the pressing stone 
[and] Varuna of refined dexterity [expel him]; [let] the sacrificial 
altar, the barhis (sacrificial grass) and the blazing sacrificial fuel 
[expel him]. Let the enemies be gone! 1. 
May you now, O takman, who turns everybody yellow [and] who 
heats [them] like a scorching fire, become completely powerless; 
and then, go downward ever so deep. 2: 
You, [Ὁ herb,] who have all pervading strength, dispel down [and] 
away the takman who [is] grey, son of the grey one [and] red like 


(saw-) dust. 5: 
After having made obeisance to takmdn, I drive [him] downward. Let 
the fist-striker of Sakambhard return to the Mahavrsas. 4. 


His home is [both among] the Mujavants [and among] the Mahavrsas. 
Whenever you come into being, O takman, among the Balhikas is 
the place where you should reside. 5. 
O malicious takmdan, keep silent; O deformed one, keep amply away 
[from us]; seek out the escaping slave-girl; strike her with a thun- 
derbolt. 6. 
O takman, go to the Mujavants or to the Balhikas further on; seek 
out the lustful-young Siidra-girl [and], O takmdn, shake her up 
a bit. 7. 
When you have departed, [go and] consume your kinsmen: the Ma- 
havrsas and the Mujavants. We [shall] point out to takman these 
[and] those others’ fields. 8. 
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If you aren’t satisfied with the others’ field [and must return; then,] 
may you, being powerful, look favorably upon us. [Since] takman 
has now become anxious, [we hope] he will travel to the Bal- 
hikas. 

Since you, being chilly and then deliriously hot, make [this man] 
shiver [and] cough, indeed, O takman, pass over us with those 
your dreaded missiles. 

I conjure you, O takman, that you surely do not make these [your] 
companions: balasa (swelling), cough [and] udyugd (uncontrollable 
shaking?); and to be sure, do not return here again from there. 

You, O takmdn, accompanied with [your] brother balasa (swelling), 
[your] sister cough [and your] evil cousin pamdan (rash), depart to 
that distant tribe. 

Destroy [, O plant,] the takman who recurs every third day (tertian), 
who has the third day free (quartan?), who is continual, who is 
autumnal, who is hot and cold, who arises in the summer and in 
the rainy season. 

With the Gandharis, with the Mujavants, with the Angas [and] with 
the Magadhas, we entrust the takman, as [we entrust with riches] 
the man about to be despatched to the treasury. 


6.20 


As if from Agni, he arises from this burning and flashing; and so 
like a chattering drunkard may [he] go away [again]. Let the unruly 
one seek out someone other than ourselves. Obeisance to takmdn 
who possesses a fiery weapon. 

Let there be obeisance to Rudra, to takman, to the splendid King 
Varuna, to heaven, to earth [and] to the herbs. 

I make obeisance to that wild takman—he, the flame-thrower, who 
turns all forms yellow—[and] to your red [and] brown [color]. 


7.116(121) 


Obeisance to the deliriously hot, shaking, driving [and] violent [tak- 
man]. Obeisance to the chilly [takman and to the takmdn] who brings 
about the previous desire [for rain]. 

Let that unruly [takman], who approaches daily [and] in two days, 
go unto the frog. 


5.4 


You, O destroyer of takman, O kustha, who were born on the moun- 
tains [and who are] the mightiest of plants, come here, destroying 
the takman. 

Indeed, they know [you as] the destroyer of takman, born from the 
Himavant, on the mountain where eagles are born; [and], having 
heard about [you], they approach [you] with riches. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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The seat of the gods, the asvatthd-tree [is] in the third heaven from 
here. There, the gods acquired the kustha, the appearance of immor- 
tality. 

The golden boat with golden rigging sailed about in heaven. There, 
the gods acquired the kustha, the flower of immortality. 

Golden were the courses, golden the oars [and] golden were the 
boats by which they transported the kustha [from heaven to the 
mountain]. 

For me, O kistha, retrieve this man, heal him and further make him 
healthy for me. 

[Since] you are born from the gods [and] you are Soma’s established 
companion, [therefore] be propitious to this my prand-breath, vy- 
ana-breath [and] faculty of sight. 

Born in the north from the Himavant, you are brought to the people 
in the east. There, they distributed the choicest types of kustha. 
You are, by name, choicest, O kustha, [and] your father [is], by name, 
choicest; [therefore] destroy every yaksma and make takman power- 

less. 

The throbbing in the head, the pounding in the eyes [and] the bodily 
rapas, all that may the kustha eradicate; [for he is] indeed divinely 
potent. 


6.95 


The seat of the gods, the asvatthd-tree [is] in the third heaven from 
here. There, the gods acquired the kustha, the appearance of immor- 
tality. 

The golden boat with golden rigging sailed about in heaven. There, 
the gods acquired the kustha, the flower of immortality. 

[Since] you are the embryo of the herbs, the embryo of the Himavant 
and the embryo of every being, [therefore] make this man healthy 
for me. 


19.39 


Let the divine, rescuing kustha come here from the Himavant. [O 
plant,] destroy every takman and all the sorceresses. 

Three [are] your names, O kiustha: non-destroying (naghamara), 
harmless (nagharisa) [and ktistha or uttamd (choicest)]. Indeed, may 
this man, for whom I pronounce you at evening, in the morning, 
and during the day, not be injured. 

Your mother, by name, is perennial (jivala); your father, by name, 
is life-giving (jivantd). Indeed, may this man, for whom I pro- 
nounce you at evening, in the morning, and during the day, not 
be injured. 

You are the choicest among the herbs as the draft-ox among the 
domestic animals [and] as the tiger among the wild beasts. Indeed, 
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may this man, for whom I pronounce you at evening, in the morn- 
ing, and during the day, not be injured. 

Thrice born from the Sambus, the descendants of the Angirases, 
from the Adityas [and] from the Visvedevas, this kustha, the med- 
icine for all [diseases] stands with Soma. [Thus, O plant,] destroy 
every takmdan and all the sorceresses. 

The seat of the gods, the asvattha-tree, [is] in the third heaven from 
here. There, the appearance of immortality [is found; and] from 
that place kustha was born. This kustha, the medicine for all [dis- 
eases], stands with Soma. [Thus, O plant,] destroy every takman 
and all the sorceresses. 

A golden boat with golden rigging sailed about in heaven. There, 
the appearance of immortality [is found; and] from that place, 
kustha was born. This kustha, the medicine for all [diseases], stands 
with Soma. [Thus, O plant,] destroy every takman and all the sorcer- 
esses. 

Where the boat descended [and] where [there is] the summit of the 
Himavant, there, the appearance of immortality [is found and] 
from that place, kustha was born. This kustha, the medicine for all 
[diseases], stands with Soma. [Thus, O plant,] destroy every takman 
and all the sorceresses. 

[Since, we know] you whom the ancient Iksvaka knew, or you, O 
kustha, whom Kamya, or whom Vasa or [even] whom Matsya 
[knew], therefore, you are the medicine for all [diseases]. 

You, [O kustha,] who have all pervading strength, dispel down [and] 
away the takman who racks the head with heat, who recurs every 
third day (tertian), who is continual and who lasts the entire 
year. 


10. 


8: KASA (KAS) (COUGH) 


VS 6.105 is a charm against the morbid symptom kasd (kas) (fem- 
inine), a word which is onomatopoeic for ‘cough.’ It is closely 
associated with takman, even being given the epithet, ‘the sister 

of takman.’ ' Likewise, along with takmdan, she is considered to be one of 
Rudra’s weapons;” and with headache, she is looked on as one of the 
harmful effects of thunder and lightning.’ Her connection with takmdn and 
thunder and lightning suggests the obvious sympathetic or symbolic as- 
sociation with the noise of thunder which may resemble the deep hacking- 
sound of a cough. Although cough does not normally accompany malaria, 
it does occur in the most severe kinds, in particular, ‘““estivoautumnal ma- 
laria,”” and tends to indicate a very advanced stage of the disease.‘ It is also 
common among other types of febrile diseases. 

The cure for this symptom involved an incantation with which the healer 
implored the demon to speed quickly away from the victim. The ritual 
practice found in the Kausika Sutra has very little to do with the eradication 
of cough; rather it prescribes the performance of a rite used in the case of 
one suffering from arista, ‘epilepsy.’ ° Such a treatment is mentioned at 
KausS 28.15-16, which is connected with AVS 5.6(4.1): The healer first 
makes a woman, who has recently borne a child, and the patient, possessed 
of the evil, take one step forward (to the east, from the house); he then 
gives them a medicinal concoction to drink, lets them sip water and makes 
them worship the sun.° 


6.105 


As the mind flies quickly away with its perceptions, so also, you, O 

cough, fly forth in conformity with the mind’s stream. 1. 
As a keenly honed arrow flies quickly away, so also, you, O cough, 

fly forth in conformity with the land’s contour. 2. 
As the sun’s rays fly quickly away, so also, you, O cough, fly forth 

in conformity with the ocean’s ebb. 3. 


AVS 5.22.10-12. 

? AVS 11.2.22. 

> AVS 1.12.3. 

*T. R. Harrison, et al., Principles of Internal Medicine, fifth edition (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966), 1766. 

" KausS 31.27: yatha mano ‘va diva ity aristena. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 513-14; M. Bloomfield, 
ed., The Kausika Sutra of the Atharva Veda with extracts from the commentaries of Darila and 
Kesvu (1889; rpt. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1972) XIV; and Caland, AZ, 103 and especially 
90 n.13. In later Indian medicine arista is a name of the nim-tree which is used to cure malaria 
and the name of the soap-nut tree, used against epilepsy, see Nadk, 1: 776f. and 1102-103. 

© 15. brahma jajnanam iti sutikaristakau prapadayati; 16. manthacamanopasthanam adityasya. 
Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 513-14 and Caland, AZ, 99. 
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9: THE GENERAL REMOVAL OF INTERNAL | 
DISEASES RELATED TO YAKSMA AND TAKMAN 


VS 9.8 is a charm devoted to the exorcism of various types of 
internal-disease demons characterized as either ydksma- or takmdan- 
types. One disease-entity not previously mentioned, which occurs 

in verse 9, is the female apva. In addition to being located in the stomach, 
she is said, at RV 10.103.12, to confuse her victim’s mind, to seize his limbs 
and then to depart, to burn him in the heart and to cause the unfriendly 
ones to suffer from blind darkness.' Yaska at Nirukta 6.12 (cf. 9.33) con- 
sidered her to be either a disease or fear (vyadhir va. bhayam va). Later 
scholars, using these pieces of information as a guide have suggested that 
she represents a type of stomach disease, perhaps dysentery, or diarrhea, 
induced by fear.” Geldner has suggested that she was probably the per- 
sonification of fright or panic, conceived to be an internal disease’; and 
Karl Hoffmann, along similar lines, has posited that, strictly speaking, 
apva is not a disease, defining the term as “lahmender Schrecken, Panik, 
Todesangst.” * Whereas, she may not be a proper disease, she does appear 
to have been looked upon as a disease-demon, who may have been called 
upon in battle to bring about in the enemy certain internal bodily sensations 
associated with fear or panic. These sensations, like jaundice (harimdan, 
verse 9), then, may have been considered as manifestations or symptoms 
of a morbid internal bodily state. The internal residence of the demon is 
quite clearly evidenced both at RV 10.103.12 and at AVS 9.8.9. Her inclusion 
at AVS 9.8 suggests that she was considered as one of the most dreaded 
demons causing abnormal bodily conditions. 

In general, the healer desires, through AVS 9.8, to exorcise the most 
dangerous types of internal disease-demons out of the body. In verse 10, 
he implores the venom of all yaksmas to be discharged with urine and in 
verse 11, he requests, moving down the body, both the yaksmas and various 
other types of agents of pain to be excreted from the anus with the on- 


1 amisam cittdm pratilobhdyanti grhanangany apve pdrehi, abhi préhi nir daha hrtsti sokair 
andhénamitras tdmasa sacantam. It is interesting to note that R. Miiller uses this hymn to 
support his principal theory of disease in the Rgveda, i.e. fiery nature of disease is indicated 
by the burning in the heart; and the blind darkness into which the unfriendly ones are sent, 
is, according to him, the evil or dark fire (“Medizin im Rg-Veda,” 357). 

* See Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 27; Filliozat states that it cannot be identified with 
certainty (La doctrine, 106). 

> Der Rigveda, 3: 321 n. 

*“Altpers. afuvaya,” Corolla Linguistica: Festschrift Ferdinand Sammer, ed. Hans Krahe 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955), 82 and Aufsdtze, 1: 208ff. 
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omatopoeic sound of flatulence, kahabaha. Because of the suggestion that 
the disease-entities should be expelled from the anus, one might speculate 
that the charm was recited during the administration of a purgative. The 
most auspicious time for performing such a healing rite appears to have 
been early morning, when the sun begins to rise (verse 22). 

The later ritual practice is purely symbolic and rather short, offering little 
insight into the original rite and no indication of therapeutics: The healer 
first touches the patient (presumably on the head) while muttering the 
charm; and then with the last two verses, he worships the sun.” 


9.8 


We charm out of you every head-disease: headache, pain in the 
head, earache [and] vilohita. 1. 

We charm out of you every head-disease: the earache [and] the vis- 
alpaka (cutaneous swelling) from your two ears, from your kan- 


kusas. a8 
We charm out of you every head-disease; because of that, the yaksma 

flows forth from the ear, from the mouth. 3; 
We charm out of you every head-disease: [him] who makes ἃ man 

pramota (deaf, mute?), [him who] makes [him] blind. 4. 


We charm out of you every head-disease: [the yaksma who causes] 
cutting pain [and] fever in the limbs [and] the visdlpaka (cutaneous 


swelling) who affects all the limbs. 5. 
We charm out of [you] the takmdan who recurs every autumn [and] 

whose awful aspect makes man tremble. 6. 
We charm out from within your limbs the yaksma who crawls along 

the two thighs and enters the two gavinikas (ureters?). 7. 
If [he] arises out of desire, out of abhorrence [or] from the heart, 

[then] we charm away the balasa from [your] heart [and] limbs. 8. 


We charm the causer of ydksma out from within your self, the yel- 
lowness (jaundice) out of your limbs, Apva from within [your] 


stomach. 9. 
Let the balasa become ash; let the pain-causing one become urine. 
[For] I have exorcised from you the poison of all the yaksmas. 10. 


Let [him] stream forth out of the (anal) orifice, out of the stomach, 
[sounding like] kahabaha. [For] I have exorcised from you the poison 


of all the yaksmas. 11. 
I have exorcised from you the poisons of all the yaksmas—from your 
stomach, lung|s], navel [and] heart. 12. 


Let the throbbings in the head, who rip apart the crown, stream 
forth, harmless [and] without causing pain, out of the (anal) 
orifice. 13. 


° KausS 32.18-19: 18. sirsaktim ity abhimrSati; 19. uttamabhyam adityam upatisthate. Cf. 
Bloomfield, Hymns, 600 and Caland, AZ, 106. 
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Let [those], who surge on to the heart [and who] extend along the 
vertebrae, stream forth, harmless [and] without causing pain, out 
of the (anal) orifice. 

Let [those], who surge on to the flanks [and who] bore along ribs, 
stream forth, harmless [and] without causing pain, out of the (anal) 
orifice. 

Let the pangs, who surge across your chest, stream forth, harmless 
[and] without causing pain, out of the (anal) orifice. 

Let [those], who crawl about the intestines and perplex the bowels, 
stream forth, harmless [and] without causing pain, out of the (anal) 
orifice. 

Let [those], who suck out the marrow and rip apart the joints, stream 
forth, harmless [and] without causing pain, out of the (anal) 
orifice. 

I have exorcised from you the poison of all the yaksmas—your pain- 
causing yaksmas who intoxicate the limbs. 

I have exorcised from you the poison of all the yaksmas, of the visalpa 
(cutaneous swelling), of the vidradhd (abscess), of the vatikara or 
of the alaji (small abscess or boil). 

I have destroyed the pangs from your feet, knees, hips, bhamsas, 
spine [and] nape of the neck, [and] the affliction from 
[your] head. 

Sound are the skull-bones and the heart-palpitation (?). [For] you, O 
Aditya, arising, have destroyed the head-disease with [your] rays 
[and] have appeased [the yaksma who causes] the disintegration 
of the limbs. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


B. Internal Diseases not closely related to yaksma and/or takman 


10: AMIVA 


ne of the disease entities most frequently encountered in both the 
Rg and Atharva-Vedas is dmiva (feminine). The word is related to 
the verb amdyati, ‘to ache,’ ‘to cause pain,’ from the root am, ‘to 
seize.’ As R. Emmerick notices, it probably originally had the meaning, 
‘seizure by a god.’ ἢ 
From the Vedic hymns, we notice that she was conceived as a definite 
evil; and in some cases, she almost becomes, as Grassmann suggests, a 
personification of disease or unhealthy states.” She is often found in con- 
nection with the nocturnal demons, the rdksas-s.° Likewise, she occurs with 
a host of other evil or demonic elements.* Other references indicate that 
she was associated with the committed sins which are attached to the 
body” and perhaps also with the sins which lead one astray.® She is de- 
scribed as a domestic demon’ and is found in relation to dnira, or lack of 
nourishment.® We see, therefore, that to the ancient Indian, dmiva was a 
feminine demon who perhaps, as Emmerick suggests, attacked her victim 
by seizing his body, bringing about a general state of malnutrition char- 
acterized, among other things, by bodily decay. In another aspect as an 
evil-named flesh-eater, she indicates a demon which attacks unborn chil- 
dren causing abortion or stillbirth.” Her causes seem to have included sin; 
and most importantly, she seems to have been a domestic demon. It is 
impossible, however, to determine the exact disease which the poets were 
describing. 


’“Indo-Iranian concepts of disease and cure,” 12; see also J. Narten, ‘Ved. amdyati und 
amayavin,” St. Il, 5/6: 165 and Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 44. 

? Wp, col. 93. 

* See, in particular, RV 1.35.9-10; 3.15.1; 7.38.7; 8.35.16-18; 9.85.1 and 10.98.12. The 
compound amivacatana, ‘dispeller of dmiva,’ is found along with raksohdn, ‘destroyer of the 
raksas-demons’ at RV 7.8.6; 10.97.6; AVS 8.2.28; 19.44.7. R. Miiller goes as far as to say that 
“. . . dmiva wird in dieser Bedeutung [i.e. Krankheitsbegriff] nicht selten in einer wGrtlichen 
Verbindung mit den Damonen Raksas gebracht. . .” (“Medizin im Rg-Veda,” 347). 

* See, in particular, RV 1.35.9-10; 1.189.2-3; 2.33.2; 3.15.1; 6.74.2; 7.1.7; 7.38.7; 8.18.10; 
9.97.43; 10.37.4; 10.63.12; 10.98.12; AVS 7.42(43).1. 

> RV 6.74.2, 3; AVS 7.42(43).1-2 (cf. P 1.109.1, 4). 

ἘΝ 1.189.1, 3. : 

7 RV 6.74.2 [cf. also AVS 7.42(43).1], ἀπιτυᾶ ya no gdyam a@vivésa; cf. RV 7.46.2, 54.1, 55.1. 

δ RV 7.71.2; 8.48.11 and 10.37.4. 

” Cf. the connections with the belly illustrated by J. Narten, St. II, 5/6, 153-54, 155. 
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Her opposite, anamiva, is very auspicious, indicating a healthy and sound 
bodily condition."° She is associated with the greatest (vdrsistha) wealth 
(rai)"' and is related to long life.'? She is connected with the dawn (Usas);”° 
and food (isas) is requested to be without dmiva.* Not only in humans, 
but also in cows the condition of anamiva is desired.' 


Treatment 


In order to make the body free from dmiva, a state said to be given by 
Yama’s two dogs,’® the Vedic Indians relied on various means. Ointment 
(arijana), referred to as dmiva-dispelling and rdksas-destroying was called 
on to destroy dmiva and to banish apparitions.’” The plant pitddru is said 
to be capable of, among other things, dispelling dmiva,"* and a shell (Sankha)- 
amulet is stated as being able to overcome dmiva and dmati (indigence).”” 
Likewise, the jangida-amulet and an amulet of plants and material derived 
from a tiger (i.e. its claw or tooth?) were worn to ward off dmiva.?° Her 
most predominant dispeller, however, appears to have been water.”? We 
learn that the healer who held medical herbs in his hand was considered 
to be a dispeller of dmiva and a destroyer of the raksas-demons.”” Primarily 
in the Rgveda, various divinities are said to remove dmiva.*° 


Association with malnutrition 


As we have seen, dmiva is found in connection with lack of nourishment 
(anira) and indigence or poverty (dmati), both of which are associated with 
hunger (ksudh). Hunger is found along with dnira at RV 8.60.20. In two 
Rgvedic hymns, Indra is requested to release worshippers from both ksudh 
and dmati.* At RV 10.42.10 [cf. AVS 7.50(52).7], he is invoked to help his 
worshippers overcome malignant indigence (dmatim durévam) by means 


* See RV 3.59.3; 7.46.2 and 7.54.1 (both of which refer to the domestic situation); 10.14.11 
and 10.18.7 (occurring in the funeral rites); 10.98.3; AVS 2.30.3; 11.1.22; 12.1.62; 12.2.26 (cf. 
RV 10.53.8; VS 35.10 and TA 6.3.2); 12.2.32 (=18.3.57; cf. RV 10.18.7 and TA 6.10.2). 

™ RV 3.16.3; following Renou, EVP, 12: 61; cf. however, Geldner, Der Rigveda, 1: 352: 


“. . . auf die héchste,. . . gesund. . . ist.” This offers no solution to the problem. See also 
Oldenberg, Vedic Hymns, 2: 273-74. 

”? RV 10.37.7. 

13 RV 10.35.6. 

“ RV 3.22.4; 3.62.14 and 10.17.8. 

® AVS 3.14.3. 


16 AVS 18.2.12. 

7 AVS 19.44.7. 

* AVS 8.2.28. 

AVS 4.10.3. 

2° AVS 19.34.9; 8.7.14. 

71 RV 10.137.6; AVS 3.7.5; 6.91.3; P 5.18.9; 19.18.9. 

2 RV 10.97.6. 

23 The Aévins at 7.71.2; 8.35.16-18; Agni at 1.12.7; 1.28.1; 1.189.3; 3.15.1; 7.1.7; 10.98.12; 
Agni and Soma at 9.85.1; Soma at 1.91.12; 8.48.11; 9.97.48; Soma and Rudra at 6.74.2; Savitr 
at 1.35.9; 10.100.8; Surya at 10.37.4; Adityas at 8.18.10; Visvedevas at 10.63.12; the magical 
words (vdcas) at 7.8.6; the race horses at 7.38.7; Usas at 10.35.6; Rudra at 2.33.4, 7.46.2 and 
Brahmanaspati at 1.18.2. 

4 RV 8.66.14 and 10.43.3. 
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of cows and to satisfy their entire hunger (ksudham. . . visvam) with barley; 
and at RV 1.104.7, he is asked to give food and drink to the hungry (ksi- 
dhyadbhyas). Likewise, Agni is requested not to give up the worshipper to 
the rdksas-demon or to hunger.”” The gods, without showing preference 
for social or economic status, inflict hunger as a punishment.” These con- 
nections with the morbid bodily conditions caused by poverty and hunger 
suggest symptoms of malnutrition manifested by one thought to be seized 
by the demonic dmiva. It is perhaps no coincidence therefore that dmiva is 
often described as a domestic demon. 

We notice that cows—probably a reference to dairy products—were 
used to cure the worst kind of poverty (i.e. that involving hunger); and 
barley, considered along with rice to be a medicine,”” was employed to 
cure hunger. In addition to these, an amulet fashioned with the udumbara- 
tree was worn to force away poverty and hunger.”® The jangidd-amulet 
also wards off poverty.”” Similarly, the apamargd-plant was employed to 
remove death by hunger and death by thirst.°° 


Evil-named flesh-eater: RV 10.162 


In addition to the symptoms of malnutrition, dmiva was also conceived 
to be one of the principal characteristics of an evil-named flesh-eater who 
destroyed the embryo, causing an abortion or a stillborn child. From the 
parallels of this hymn found at AVS 8.6,2! we notice that this evil-named 
flesh-eater is described as hairy and as consuming raw meat, human flesh, 
and embryos.” He is an excessive licker who crawls down between women’s 
thighs and separates them with what appears to have been a hand-held 
horn.*’ Likewise, he sleeps with the woman and attacks at night.** The 
remedies against this type of demon were the bajd- and pinga-plants which, 
perhaps in the form of an amulet, were to be worn in the undergarments.”” 
Likewise, AVS 2.256 is a charm against an embryo-consuming, blood- 


5 RV 7.1.19. 

6 RV 10.117.1; see also Geldner, Der Rigveda, 3: 342 τι, and Renou, Hymnes spéculatifs du 
Véda, 113, 251. | 

27 AVS 8.2.18; 8.7.20; cf. RV 10.100.10 and 175.2. 

28 AVS 19.31.11. 

9 AVS 19.34.3. ᾿ 

39 AVS 4.17.6, 7; on the inauspiciousness of hunger and thirst, cf. AVS 7.60(62).4. 

>' KausS 35.20 prescribes that this hymn should be recited at the simanta (‘parting of the 
hair’) rite, in which an amulet of baja and pingd (white and yellow mustard?) is bound to a 
pregnant woman (yau te mateti mantroktau badhnati; Darila specifies that the woman should 
be in her eighth month: astame masi karma kuryat; see also Caland, AZ, 117). 

? AVS 8.6.23. 

° AVS 8.6.3, 6, 14. 

* AVS 8.6.7, 8, 19; cf. RV 10.162.4-5. 

> AVS 8.6.20. 

36 Sayana alludes to its occurrence in the series of hymns devoted to the exorcising of 
demons (catanagana), found at KausS 8.25 and to its use in the rites for the curing of all 
diseases beginning with skin disease (kusthddisarvarogabhaisajyakarmani) at KausS 26.33-40. 
According to Darila, it is specifically referred to at KausS 26.36, which states that the plant 
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sucking demon called kdnva,*’ who is also classed as among the evil-named 
flesh-eaters.*® The principal remedy against this demon was the prsnipa- 
rni-plant.°? 

Nowhere in these Atharvavedic charms is such a demon characterized 
as dmiva. It is only in the Rgvedic hymn that the male, evil-named flesh- 
eater is referred to as dmiva. In the mind of the poet, the disease-entity 
dmiva would be an apt description of a demon who entered the domestic 
abode, who attacked at night during copulation, and who caused bodily 
destruction in the form of a dead fetus. The means for destroying such a 
demon involved exorcism by a hymn or spell which invoked Agni. There 
is no mention of a plant or plants used as amulets. 

The later ritual tradition mentions this hymn’s use in a rite to secure the 
successful birth of a child which otherwise may have been aborted: 


A woman whose fetus might be aborted should [, while reciting RV 10.162,] pour 
a burnt-offering, with ghee, into the fire, in accordance with the ritual prescription. 
Then the pregnant woman, having anointed herself with the dregs of ghee, should 
bring forth her child; she should drink the dregs: [for then] her child will be born 
alive. And if [her childen] should be born dead, she, having prepared ghee which 
has been consecrated and having offered it [with the hymn], should pour out the 
dregs of ghee on an amulet (mani); then on a threefold thread, she should clothe 
the amulet with a garment and with the sheath of the Indian fig (nyagrodha); there- 
upon [it is] wrapped in white and red. Then, having consecratedit. . . , the pregnant 
woman, being ritually pure, should carry [the amulet] on her head; in the third 
month of her pregnancy, she should fasten it [to her body]. When she has had her 
[first] menses [after giving birth], the woman, together with her suckling, should 
live for a year like a cow with calf, with much to eat and drink. When a boy has 
been born, she should fasten the amulet to his neck; and having previously prepared 
the dregs of ghee, she should anoint the little boy with 11... .° 


It is remarkable that a rite so characteristic of the Atharvaveda should find 
a place in the Rgveda: abortions and stillbirths must have been quite common 
in ancient India. 


mentioned in the hymn (i.e. prsniparni) is mixed with the dregs of ghee and smeared on to 
the patient [dvitiyena (i.e. AVS 2.25.1) mantroktasya sampatavatanulimpati; cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 
302 and Caland, AZ, 79-80]. 

°” AVS 2.25.3. 

°° AVS 2.25.2, 5. 5 

99 AVS 2.25.1-4. At SuSaSth 10.61, prsniparni is listed along with many other remedies for 
use with milk during the first seven months of pregnancy in the case of a threatened miscarriage 
or abortion. 

 Revidhana 4.17-18: 17.1. yasya garbhah pramiyate tatragnau juhuyad dhavih, brahmanagnih 
sam vidana ity ajyena yathavidhi; 17.2. ajyasesena cabhyajya garbhini prasavet tatah, pibed 
evajyasesam tu jivams tasyah prajayate; 17.3. jatani cet pramiyerann ajyam krtvanumantritam, 
brahmanagnir iti, hutva sampatan ninayed manau; 17.4. manim tu triyrti sutre vasayed vasasa 
saha, nyagrodhasungaya tatra suklalohitavestitam; 17.5... .anumantrya.. . ; 18.2. Sirasa 
dharayen nari prayata garbhini sati, trtiye garbhamase tu manim etam samasajet; 18.3. puspyanti 
Saradam nari gauh savatsa vased yatha, bahupaniyayavasa vatsena pibata saha; 18.4. jatasya tu 
kumarasya kanthe tam manim asajet, ajyaSesam puraskrtya tam abhyajya kumarakam,... . Cf. 
also Gonda, The Rgvidhana, 113-14 and notes. 
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One of the important points to be noted in RV 10.162 is the allusion to 
gross stages of embryonic development. It appears that the Vedic Indians 
distinguished two basic phases, culminating in birth: 1. copulation, when 
the sperm flies into the womb and settles with the fertilization of the egg; 
2. the period when the fetus begins to kick and move about, leading finally 
to the birth of the child. | 


RV 10.162 


Let Agni, the slayer of the raksas-demons, in conformity with the 
spell, expel from here [him] who, [as] dmiva, is situated in your 
embryo [and, as] the evil-named one, in [your] womb. 1. 

Agni, together with the spell, has utterly destroyed that flesh-eater 
who, [as] dmiva, is situated in your embryo [and, as] the evil-named 
one, in [your] womb. 2. 

We make him, who slays [the embryo] leaping and settled [in the 
womb], who [slays it when it is] moving about [in the womb], who 
tries to kill your [new]born [child], perish from here. 3. 

We make him, who separates your thighs, who is situated between 
husband and wife [and] who licks inside the womb, perish from 
here. 4. 

We make him, who, after having become [as] a brother, a husband 
[or] a lover, lies down with you [and] tries to kill your offspring, 
perish from here. δ: 

We make him, who, after having confounded [you] with a dream 
[and] with darkness, lies down with you [and] tries to kill your 
offspring, perish from here. 6. 


11: VISKANDHA-SAMSKANDHA (TETANUS?) 


VS 2.4; 3.9; 19.34, 35 are charms primarily devoted to the conse- 
cration of the amulet, jangidd, which is particularly efficacious in 
destroying viskandha (neuter) and in protecting individuals from 

it as well as other demonic forces. An exact determination of the malady, 
which viskandha represents, is troublesome. Sayana considered it to be an 
impediment (vighna), a problem which causes the body to dry up or even 
the name of a great wind-type disease which brought about the dislocation 
of the shoulders.’ Bloomfield thought it was a demon.” Weber’ and Griffith* 
speculated, on etymological grounds (vi-skandha, ‘tearing apart of the 
shoulders’), that it might be identified as rheumatism. Filliozat, more cau- 
tiously, stated that its exact meaning cannot be determined.” Karambelkar 
has recently argued that it can in fact be identified as ‘wasting palsy, 
progressive muscular atrophy.” 5 With such widely differing views on its 
exact nature, any statement about its definition must be viewed discreetly. 

Unlike the internal disease-demons yaksma, rapas, takmdan, etc., viskandha 
is not said to reside inside the body. Nor does it exhibit any of the char- 
acteristics of those demonic diseases. It does, however, appear to have been 
considered demonic in nature, for it is often found associated with other 
demons and evils,’ and there are said to have been 101 (an inauspicious 
number) of them scattered over the earth.® 

Likewise, it appears to have been regarded as causing a morbid bodily 
condition. At AVS 2.4.2, it is mentioned in a list of four physical disabilities 
which cause great pain.’ Similarly at P 1.46.3 it is said to be a malady from 
which one suffers when wounded;’? and at TS 7.3.11.1 the term is used 
to describe the desired condition of a foe’s body." Finally, it is mentioned 
along with samskandha which, etymologically, would suggest its opposite, 


' See notes to AVS 2.4.1 and 19.34.5 below, 171, 180-81. 

2 Hymns, 282-83. 

31S, 13: 141. See also Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 314. 

“ Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 20, 45, 91, etc. 

> La doctrine, 106-107. 

© The Atharva-Veda and the Ayur-Veda, 267, 276-77. 

7 See AVS 1.16.3; 2.4.3, 4; 3.9.3-5. 

8 AVS 3.9.6. 

> Le. jambhd, ‘lock-jaw’; visard, ‘tearing or contorting pain’; and abhisécana, ‘burning or 
scorching pain.’ 

10 Following Bh: danam trsnayah pari patu viddham () danam ksudho danavideva mrtyoh, 
aviskandho bhavatu yo dadatya pyayate papurir daksinaya (cf. also vss. 1, 5, 6 and Renou, JA, 
252: 439). 

™ Here the commentator Sayana describes it as a condition of the body in which the limbs, 
beginning with the shoulders, are deformed (virupah skandhadyavayava . . .). 
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but about which, unfortunately, nothing more is known."? From this evi- 
dence, it would appear that viskandha was conceived to be a demonic force 
which rendered the body unhealthy. The exact way in which this was 
accomplished is uncertain. We do notice, however, that both viskandha and 
its opposite, sdmskandha, were deemed to be injurious to the body. Perhaps, 
after all, an etymological evaluation of the two words viskandha and sdm- 
skandha can help us gain an insight into the particular disease being de- 
scribed: viskandha, as we noticed, suggests ‘tearing the shoulders apart,’ 
while sdmskandha implies ‘the forcing together of the shoulders.’ In this 
way, the Vedic poet-healer could have been describing the spasmodic con- 
tortions of the body of one suffering from the internal disease commonly 
known as tetanus or lockjaw. Such a serious condition was first character- 
ized by Hippocrates (5th—4th centuries B.c.) who made the connection 
between wounds and the spasms of tetanus.’ The association with the 
open flesh-wound is likewise attested at P 1.46.3; and among the painful 
conditions listed along with viskandha at AVS 2.4.2, there is jambhd which 
points to ‘lockjaw,’ the ordinary name for tetanus, and visara, which reflects 
a ‘tearing or contorting pain.’ At AVS 19.34.10, the principal remedy for 
_viskandha is said to destroy the following symptoms: asarika, perhaps ‘a 
pain which wrenches the body together,’ viSarika, ‘a pain which wrenches 
the body apart’ and prstyamaya, ‘rib-pain,’ or ‘pain along the sides.’ 

Among the remedies for viskandha and the protections against it, a lead 
(sisa)-amulet is mentioned as expelling it!> and afijana (ointment) is said to 
protect one from its attacks." The most important protector and destroyer 
of the demonically caused malady, however, was the jarigidd-plant,’” which 
appears to have been a cultivated tree’® used as an amulet. 

jangidd is specifically given the epithet of the viskandha-ruining amulet; 
yet, being called the ‘medicine for all [diseases],’ *° it was also effective 
against balasa and takmdn”! as well as the devouring demons, distress,?? 
the raksas-demons,”* witchcraft, enemies,” evil-eye,”° all dmivas,”° and rsntis 


? AVS 19.34.5. 

15 See Charles Singer and E. A. Underwood, A Short History of Medicine (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1962, second edition), 37. 

Cf. also P 1.46, a charm to Soma for the healing of a donor, vss. 1, 2, 4-6, where there 
are strong suggestions that the donor was a warrior who had suffered arrow-inflicted wounds 
incurred in battle (see Renou, JA, 252: 439-40). 

5 AVS 1.16.3. 

16 AVS 4.9.5. 

17 It is called an herb (dsadhi) and lord of the forest (i.e. tree) (vanaspati) at AVS 19.34.9; 
cf. also 19.34.7. It may also be equated with the plant arjuna (see AVS 2.4.1 n, 172 below). 

18 AVS 2.4.5; 19.34.6. 

" AVS 2.4.1; 3.9.6; cf. 2.4.4; 19.34.5, where it is said to have conquered both viskandha 
and sdmskandha. 

20 AVS 2.4.3; 19.35.5. 

εἰ AVS 19.34.10. 

22 AVS 2.4.3. 

23 AVS 2.4.4; 19.34.9. 

* AVS 2.4.6; 19.34.2-4; 19.35.2. 

* AVS 19.35.3. 

6 AVS 19.34.9. 
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and others who remain (?).”” It was considered to be delightful,”® auspicious, 
having boundless strength,” possessed of a thousand eyes”° and a thousand 
powers,” and divinely created or produced. We also have fragments of a 
mythology surrounding its origin from divinities: It is said to have been 
originally created or produced three times, selected and given by the gods.” 
It was known as “Angiras” by ancient Brahmanas;*’ and the seers are said 
to have presented it to man while reciting the auspicious name of Indra.** 
As upadana (?), its energy may have been sapped by a powerful female 
but restored by Indra.*° These mythological references and others as well 
seem to have been used to consecrate the talisman and to increase its 
overall potency and effectiveness. 

There is a suggestion, at AVS 3.9, that more than one vegetal amulet 
may have been effective both against viskandha and against an obscure 
demonic disease called kabavd. The kargaphd and υἱόαρμά may also be 
divinely produced amulets (verse 1) and appear to have been originally 
bound without ties (verse 2). There is also the khfgala, a stick or stock, 
perhaps of jangida, which was, however, bound by men with a red thread 
(verse 3). These, then, were effective against kabavd (verses 3-5). For the 
destruction of viskandha, however, the gods preferred and selected the 
viskandha-ruining, jangidd-amulet which was also bound, but with hemp 
which grew in the wild.*” 

Those, who were not harmed and who were always able to do so, wore 
the consecrated amulet to protect themselves from viskandha and other 
evils and diseases, and to insure long life and abundant joy.*® It is not 
stated who wore it. One would presume, however, that they would have 
been warriors and others who could have afforded to do so. 

The ritual tradition gives us very little information about the curative 
practices surrounding the disease. In the Kausika Sutra, AVS 2.4 and 3.9 
are mentioned rather in the sections treating oracles (vijnanakarmani), a 
ritual in which there is the binding of the jangida-amulet to ruin witchcraft, 
to protect oneself and to remove impediments.” AVS 19.34 and 35 are 
found in another ritual text, the Santikalpa (17.4 and 19.6), and are employed 
during the binding of the jangida-amulet in the ceremony of the great 
consecration called, ‘wind’ (vayu). Evidently an amulet fashioned from the 


27 AVS 19.35.5. 

28 AVS 2.4.4. 

9 AVS 19.34.8. 

30 AVS 19.35.3. 

31 AVS 2.4.2. 

32 AVS 2.4.4; 3.9.6; 19.35.1. 

33 AVS 19.34.6; 19.35.2. 

*4 AVS 19.35.1. 

35 AVS 19.34.8-9. 

36 See AVS 3.9.1 n, below, 174. 
37 AVS 2.4.5. 

38 AVS 2.4.1, 2, 3, 5, 6; 19.34.1, 4, 5, 7; 19.35.2, 3, 4. 
39 KausS 42.23 and 43.1-2. 
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jangida-plant was considered auspicious for a variety of occasions in ancient 
India, indicating that it functioned generally as a prophylactic and a bringer 
of luck and good fortune. 


2.4 


For long life [and] for abundant joy, we, who are not harmed [and] 
who are always able to do so, wear the viskandha-ruining jangida- 


amulet. 1. 
Let the jangidd-amulet, with [its] thousand powers, protect us on all 
sides from jambha, visara, viskandha [and] abhisécana. 2. 


This [amulet] overpowers the viskandha [and] it expels the demons 
which devour. [Therefore,] let this jangida [-amulet], the medicine 


for all [diseases], protect us from distress. 3. 
By means of the delightful jangidd-amulet, given by the gods, we 
overcome in struggle viskandha [and] all the raksas-demons. 4. 


Let both the hemp [-cord] and the jangida [-amulet] protect us from 
viskandha. The one is procured from the forest, the other from the 


essences of cultivation. 5. 
Therefore, may this powerful witchcraft-ruining and enemy-ruining 
jangida-amulet prolong our lives. 6. 
3.9 


Of the karSapha [and] of the visaphd, heaven [is] the father; earth, 
the mother. Just as you, O gods, have [in the past] produced [them], 


so also you must [now] again prepare [them]. 1. 
[Those] devoid of fasteners held tight; so it was performed by Manu. 
Like a gelder of bulls, I make viskandha impotent. 2; 


The performers of the rite tie the khfgala (stick?) on to the reddish 
thread. [Therefore,] let bound (amulets) render the fleeting [and] 
inflamed kabava impotent. oy 

Whereby, O fleeting ones, you wander about, like gods under the 
influence of demonic magic, and, as the monkey is of the dogs, 
so is the bound (amulet) the ruin of the kabavd. 4, 

Indeed, for the sake of ruining, I will bind you [, O amulet, and] I 
will ruin kabava. Together with the curses, you will go forth like 
speedy chariots. 5. 

A hundred and one viskandha [are] scattered over the earth. Of these 
[amulets], (the gods) originally selected you, the viskandha-ruining 
amulet. 6. 


19.34 


You, the jangidd, are jangida; you, the jangida, area protector. [There- 
fore,] let the jangidd protect our whole [property, consisting of] 
bipeds [and] quadrupeds. 1. 
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Let jangida separate all the clever ones who number fifty-three and 
the practitioners of witchcraft who number a hundred from [their] 
efficacy; and may [it] make [them] powerless. 

[May it make] the deceitful sound powerless [and] the seven debilities 
powerless. [For,] as an archer [his] arrow, you, O jangidd, dispel 
indigence far away from here. 

Therefore, may this powerful witchcraft-ruining and enemy-ruining 
jangida prolong our lives. 

Let jangida’s greatness, with which [it] has conquered viskandha, 
samskandha [and] the [evil] power with [its] own power, protect us 
on all sides. 

Thrice the gods created you who are fixed in the earth; and also, the 
ancient Brahmanas knew you as “the Angiras.” 

Neither the old, nor the new herbs surpass you. [For] jangidd [is] a 
powerful expeller, a protector [and] a bringer of success. 

Moreover, at first a powerful female partook of you, O upadana, O 
auspicious jangidd whose strength is boundless; [but then,] Indra 
gave [you back your] strength. 

To be sure, powerful Indra granted energy to you, O lord of the 
forest. [Therefore,] O herb, you, dispelling all dmivas, kill the raksas- 
demons. 

May jarigidd make asarika, vigarika, balasa, rib-pain [and] the takman 
who recurs every autumn, powerless. 


19.35 


[While] taking Indra’s name, the seers presented [to man] jangida 
which the gods formerly made [as] the viskandha-ruining 
medicine. 

Let the jangidd, which the gods [and] the Brahmanas have made [as] 
an enemy-killing protector, protect us as a treasurer [protects] the 
treasures. 

The very terrible eye of the enemy, the approaching [of that] which 
has done evil—those destroy in [your] vigilance, O you of a thou- 
sand eyes. 

May jangidd protect me from heaven, from earth, from midspace, 
from the plants, from the past and from the future, [all of] us in 
all directions. 

Let jangida, which is the medicine for all [diseases], make powerless 
all those rsntis who are divinely made and also another who has 
remained. 


10. 


12: ASCITES 


n the Vedic samhitas there are no specific hymns or charms which in 
themselves are devoted to the cure of ascites, which only in the later 
medical literature is included under the general category of diseases 

of the abdomen, called udara.* All we have are scattered references to an 
abnormal bodily condition which seems to suggest ascites. 

At RV 7.89, a hymn to Varuna requesting his forgiveness for a transgres- 
sion committed against him and his moral order, there are two verses 
which offer evidence of a morbid bodily state: 


verse 2: If I go, as it were, quivering like an inflated leather water-bag, 


O lord of the mountains, forgive, good ruler, be gracious.” 
verse 4: Thirst found the singer who stood in the midst of the waters; 
forgive, good ruler, be gracious.* 


More evidence can be gathered from the Atharvaveda. At AVS 4.16, a 
hymn to various gods, verse 7, is addressed to Varuna: 


O Varuna envelop him with a hundred bonds; [and], O watcher of men, 
do not let the speaker of lies escape. Let the scoundrel sit, causing [his] 
belly to fall asunder, like an unbound vessel being cut open all around.” 


AVS 1.10 and 7.83(88) are two hymns to Varuna which tradition has 
prescribed for use in a rite to cure dropsy ( jalodara).° AVS 7.83(88) presents 
only the slightest indication of a malady: verses 3, 4 request Varuna to 
loosen various bonds, of which the midmost may refer to that affecting 
the stomach. It does, however, hint at Varuna’s domination over the waters. 
In verse 1, his golden house is said to be constructed in the waters;’ and 


'See CaCiSth 13 and SuNiSth 7, CiSth 14; cf. also J. Jolly, Medecin (Strassburg: Karl J. 
Triibner, 1901), 80. 

2 See Geldner, Der Rigveda, 2: 179, 290. 

ya. émi prasphurdnn iva dftir nd dhmaté adrivah, mrla suksatra mrldya. 

_ apam madhye tasthivamsam trsnavidaj jaritaram, mrla suksatra mrldya. 

ἡ Saténa pasair abhi dhehi varunainam ma te mocy anrtavan nrcaksah, astam jalmd uddéram 
Sramsayitva kéga ivabandhah parikrtydmanah, On sraméayitva, see Whitney- -Lanman, Pt. 1, 179; 
Sayana reads sramsayitva and glosses: ‘making fallen by means of ascites (water-belly)’ (. . 
jalodararogena srastam krtva. . . 

° For AVS 1.10, Keéava states: atha jalodarabhaisajyam ucyate, Sayana: jalodararoganivrttaye, 
at KausS 25.37. For AVS 7.83(88), KeSava prescribes: jalodare varunagrhite bhaisajyam ucyate 
Sayana: jalodarabhaisajyartham, and Darila: varunagrhitam, at KauSS 32.14-16. 

aps te rajan varuna grho hiranydyo mitdh [Sayana: mithdh (?); see Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 
1, 150]. 
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in verse 2, the waters are praised along with Varuna.® AVS 1.10.4 mentions 
only a great deluge (arnavan mahatds) from which the victim is requested 
to be released.’ It does, however, allude to a myth expressed in greater 
detail in the AB. We render 2cd: “I urge a thousand others, jointly, [to you], 
so that this your [man] may live a hundred autumns.” '° As Sayana and 
others following him have suggested,"’ this passage seems to refer to AB 
7.15.7 where a hundred victims are substituted so that one may be re- 
deemed.’ In this same Sunahéepa-legend, at AB 7.15.1, there is a passage 
which states that Varuna seized the descendant of Iksvaku and his belly 
swelled ἀρ; and at AB 7.16.12-13, it is said that with the reciting of 
various auspicious verses, the bonds around the belly of Iksvaku’s descen- 
dant became loosened, his stomach began to shrink, and when the last 
bond was loosened, he was released and became free of the disease."* 
These are the earliest references which the traditional commentators and 
Western scholars” have utilized to identify Varuna’s seizure (vdrunagrhita) 
as dropsy or, more particularly, ascites. Although the textual evidence is 
meager, there are parallels from the later tradition of Indian medicine which 
suggest that ascites may have in fact been a malady which the ancient 
Indians considered to have been sent by Varuna because of a breach of 
certain taboos. As we have seen, the earliest passages from the Rgveda and 
Atharvaveda describe the victim as looking like a quivering, inflated water- 
bag when he walks; and when he sits, his belly hangs and falls about like 
a vessel when it has been unbound. He is also described as experiencing 
thirst while being surrounded by water. The AB informed us that Varuna 
sent a disease which caused the stomach of Iksvaku’s descendant to swell; 
and when the bonds of disease were released, his abdomen began to shrink, 
until it was normal size. In both the Caraka-"° and Susruta-'’Samhitas, an 


8... apo... iti vdrunéti. . . Cf. also AVS 4.16.3 where the two oceans are said to be 
the two half-bellies of Varuna (utd samudrdu varunasya kuksi. . .). 

° Cf. Henry: “Cette phrase est la seule allusion—et combien détournée!—au principal 
symptome de la maladie que conjure le guérisseur: sans elle, et méme avec elle, l’hymne 
pourrait aisément passer, si le Sutra n’en précisait l'emploi, pour une pieuse et humble adjuration 
en vue de la remission des péchés” (La magie, 210). 

_ 1° sahdsram anyan pra suvami sakdm Satdm jrvati Sarddas tévaydm. 

1 See, in particular, Bloomfield, Hymns, 241 and Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 10. 

12 tam hovaca: rse ‘ham te Satam dadamy, aham esam ekenatmanam niskrina iti. 

15. atha haiksvakam varuno jagraha, tasya hodaram jajne. 

sa usasam tustdvata uttarena trcena (RV 1.30.20-22) tasya ha smarcyrcy uktayam vi paso 
mumuce, kaniya aiksvakasyodaram bhavaty; uttamasyam evarcy uktayam vi paso mumuce, ‘gada 
aiksvaka asa. 

* See, in particular, Zimmer, Leben, 392; A. Hillebrandt, trans. Lieder des Reveda (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1913), 79; Geldner, Der Rigveda, 2:260; Bloomfield, Hymns, 11, 
241. Filliozat has gone into great detail explaining the connection between Varuna and dropsy 
and Varuna and the waters, and maintaining the often expressed notion that dropsy was the 
special disease of Varuna, the lord of the waters, which he inflicted upon a person as a result 
of an infringement against the moral order or norm (rtd). This, then, forms the basis for his 
theory of disease in the Vedic literature (La doctrine, 78-80). 

16 CiSth 13.45-48. 

17 NiSth 7.21-24. 
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udara-condition called either dakodara, or udakodara (water-belly) is de- 
scribed. It is said to be caused by the drinking of cold water at the wrong 
time, or by the drinking of oil;'® and the afflicted patient’s abdomen enlarges, 
resembling a fully inflated water-bag which fluctuates under pressure. The 
patient is also said to suffer from thirst. These symptoms bear a rather 
close resemblance to those found in the Vedic literature. One may, therefore, 
be reasonably confident that ascites was a disease from which the early 
Indians suffered when seized by Varuna. 

Unlike the cure mentioned in the Vedas, which requires the propitiation 
of the god Varuna, the ayurvedic texts prescribed, among other things, a 
laparotomy in order to release the water. The water must, however, be 
released slowly so that complications do not set in.” 


18 It is interesting to note that at TS 6.4.2.3-4 one is implored not to partake of non-moving 
or stagnant waters because Varuna has seized them; for, if one were to partake of them, one 
would cause his sacrifice to be seized by Varuna [nd sthavarandm grhniyad, vdrunagrhita (!) vat 
sthavara; ; yat sthavaranam grhniyat, vdrunenasya yajndm grahayed; cf. Keith, VBYS, Pt. 2, 529]. 
Cf. also SB 4.4.5.11. 

15 See CaCiSth 14.18. 


13: INSANITY 
A VS 6.111 is a charm against insanity. There are two types of insanity 


or madness mentioned in the charm: unmadita which implies the 

demented state brought on by the patient himself as a result of 
his infringement of certain divine mores or taboos; and tnmatta which 
suggests an abnormal mental state caused by possession by demons, such 
as the raksas-s (verse 3). To the ancient Indian, insanity, like death, was 
considered to be a state when the mind leaves the body (verse 2). Like- 
wise the patient exhibited the distinctive symptom of uttering nonsense 
(verse 1). 

In order to cure such a condition, the healer had to return the mind to 
the body (verse 4). He did this primarily by making offerings to the gods 
in order to appease them, in the case of unmadita-madness (verse 1). He 
also prepared medicines, perhaps to calm the patient, and to drive away 
the evil forces invading his body, in the case of tnmatta-madness (verses 
2, 3). There is also the suggestion that a victim of madness was restrained, 
perhaps in a sort of straightjacket, presumably so that he could not harm 
anyone (verse 1). 

In the ritual literature, the charm is not specifically mentioned in the 
section on healing; it is, however, at KausS 8.24, characterized as one of 
the three hymns containing the names of the mothers (matrnaman or ma- 
trgana), which are included in a rite for curing one possessed by demons. 
The ritual practice is, as Bloomfield points out, purely symbolic, with the 
emphasis placed on purification and on the expulsion of the demon: 
Having offered, with the two matrnaman-hymns (which are not specified), various 
fragrant powders anointed [with ghee], [the healer] smears [the patient] with the 
remainder; and at a crossroad, [the fragrant powders], anointed [with ghee], [are 
offered] over a coal in a bowl, [which has been placed] in a wicker-basket made of 
darbha-grass [and situated] on the [patient’s] head; going into a stream against the 
current, [the patient] scatters [the fragrant powder] from a sieve [into the water], 
while someone sprinkles [him] from behind; having thrown [more of the fragrant 
powders] into an unburned vessel, having wet [them and having placed the vessel] 
in [a sling of] three strands made of mufija-grass, he binds [it] in a tree with a 
bird’s nest.’ 


In later Indian medicine, insanity or madness is termed unmatta or unmada 
and is classified into various types on the basis of the dosa-theory.* The 


-- — 4 


’ KausS 26.29-32: 29. matrnamnoh sarvasurabhicurnany anvaktani hutva Sesena pralimpati; 
30. catuspathe ca sirasi darbhendve ‘ngarakapale ‘nvaktani; 31. titauni pratipam gahamano va- 
patitaro ‘vasificati pascat; 32. amapatra opyasicya maufije tripade vayonivesane prabadhnati. Cf. 
Bloomfield, Hymns, 518-19 and especially, Caland, AZ, 79. 

2 See Jolly, Medicin, 121. 
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most severe forms of insanity are included under the category of bhuton- 
mada, ‘insanity caused by demons,’ which corresponds most closely to the 
type of insanity mentioned in this charm. The remedies prescribed for one 
suffering from bhutonmada include medicines to be taken internally, to be 
given as ointments, as nasal-therapy, and as fumigants. The treatment, 
however, also necessitated the appeasement of the demons by worship 
and the presentation of oblations, etc.? We do notice, however, that in cases 
of insanity arising from lust (rati) and the desire for worship (abhyaracana),* 
in cases of accidental (a4gantu) insanity” and in cases of insanity caused by 
gods (devas), sages (7515), fathers (pitrs) and Gandharvas,° magical healing 
rites, involving the recitation of (Vedic) charms, the use of simples and the 
execution of various sacrificial, religious, ascetic and propitiatory observ- 
ances, are employed. 


6.111 


O Agni, for me, release this man who, bound [and] well-restrained, 
utters nonsense. Hence, he shall make an offering to you when 
he becomes sane. 1. 
If your mind is agitated, let Agni quieten [it] down for you. [For] I, 
being skilled, prepare the medicine, so that you may become 
sane. 2. 
I, being skilled, prepare the medicine so that he, insane because of 
a curse of the gods and demented because of the rdksas-demons, 


may become sane. 3. 
Let the Apsarases return you; let Indra [and] Bhaga re[turn you; in 

fact,] let all the gods return you so that you may become sane. 4. 

5 Tbid., 122. 


4 CaNiSth 7.15-16, CiSth 9.23. 
> CaCiSth 9.33, 93-94. 
© CaCiSth 9.88-90. 


14: KRIMI (WORMS) 


VS 2.31 and 5.23 are charms against krimi or worms, vermin, etc. 

The former is a general incantation against worms; while the latter 

is specifically directed to worms in children. AVS 2.32 is also a 

charm for worms. Since it is for the eradication of worms in cows, however, 

it pertains more to veterinary medicine and has, therefore, been excluded.’ 

Worm-disease is historically important because it provides an unbroken 

continunity from the very early Vedic texts down to the classical medical 

treatises of Caraka and Susruta. Supportive evidence is uniquely gained 

from archaeology; and parallels are noticed in the Germanic tradition. 

Worms and other parasites which live in man have plagued him from time 

immemorial. Their eradication was initially effected by magical means and 
later by a more empirically based method of surgery. 


Definition 


The word krimi (k¢mi)? does not occur in the Rgveda.° In the Atharvaveda, 
it designates any type of parasitic and crawling vermin which enters either 
man or animal.* As in the case of the native flora, the Vedic Indian presented 
detailed descriptions of this class of fauna. Sometimes the characterizations 
of these vermin border on the mythical; mostly, however, they appear to 
be quite plausible. The krimis are divided into two basic types: those which 
are seen, i.e. visible, diurnal, and those which are unseen, i.e. invisible, 
nocturnal.” They can be black, red, dark-brown eared,° black with white 
arms, variegated with white underparts,’ and some seem to possess a poi- 
son-sac.° In a more mythical vein, some worms are described as being 
spotted and whitish with three heads and three horns;’ others are said to 


1 Because it exhibits variants to AVS 5.23, it is included in the notes to that charm. 

2 On the use of kfimi or krmi in the Atharvaveda, see Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 73. In the 
later texts, it is almost always written as krmi, a form closer to the original (see Mayrhofer, 
Wb. 1:261-62). 

> See Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 179-80, and R. Miiller, ‘Indische Wiirmerkrank- 
heiten,” 14-16. _ 

*Sayana to AVS 2.31.1 defines them as ‘all small animals which have gone inside the 
body’ (Sarirantargatan sarvan ksudrajantun). Cf. also Yaska who states: A worm (krimi) is that 
which grows fat on a decaying corpse; or it could be from the root kram, ‘to creep,’ or from 
the root kram, ‘to crawl’ (Nir. 6.12: krimth kravye medyati. kramater va syat. saranakarmanah. 
kramater va) and Kuhn, “‘Indische und germanische Segensspriiche,” KZ, 13: 136-37. 

° AVS 2.31.2; 5.23.6. 

° AVS 5.23.4. 

” AVS 5.23.5. : 

® AVS 2.32.6; see AVS 5.23.13 n, 194. 

9 AVS 5.23.9, cf. 2.32.2 and 5.23.9 n, 193. 
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be vulture(-like) and wolf(-like).’° They are called by a variety of names, 
the meanings of which are obscure: kururu, algdndu, Salina, avaskavd, vy- 
adhvard,"' yévasa, kaskasa, ejatkd, sipavitnukd and nadaniman."* The ancient 
Indian seems also to have been able to distinguish the sex of these creatures” 
and spoke of them in terms of a society, with a chief, his subjects and their 
dependents.’* There is a strong suggestion that one type was a maggot 
which is said to feed upon the decaying corpse.’” 

These various types of krimis were known to have become most active 
during the early rainy season”® and to have resided in mountains, in forests, 
in plants, in domestic animals, in the waters and, most importantly, in the 
body.'” The bodily krimis were located in the entrails, in the ribs and in 
the head, which included the eyes, nostrils and teeth.”® 


Treatment 


The means for the removal of these krimis consisted of ritually crushing 
and grinding them with a stone-slab and burning them. In the rite, the 
healer identified himself with the serpent-killer par excellence, Indra with 
his great weapon, the vdjra or thunderbolt.’? Since such procedures could 
hardly have been performed on the worms while they were in the body, 
we are led to believe that a symbolical rite took place in which worms were 
smashed and burned outside of the body. Sympathetically, the action out- 
side the body affected the inside as well. Agastya’s charm was recited to 
overpower and ensure the death of the demonic krimis.*° There is a sug- 
gestion that the most auspicious time for the rite was at sunrise, when the 
sun’s rays exposed the invisible krimis and aided in the destruction of all 


noxious vermin with their heat.?! 


krmi in the later traditions 


In the ritual literature of the Kausika Sutra we notice a merging of the 
purely symbolical and sympathetic measures of treatment, reminiscent of 
the Atharvaveda, with more empirical and therapeutic means, perhaps an- 
ticipating those found in the ayurvedic tradition. At KausS 27.14~20, the 
healer is first instructed to make an oblation consisting of alandu (algandu) 
and hanana worms along with black chick-peas mixed with ghee. He then 


© AVS 5.23.4; these names suggest perhaps the voraciousness of the creatures. 

AVS 2.31.2-4. 

12 AVS 5.23.7-8. 

* AVS 5.23.13. 

AVS 5.23.11-12; cf. 2.32.4-5. ; 

® AVS 11.9.10: . . trpyatu krimih, pauruseyé ‘bhi kinape. . . , cf. also Sayana: . . . mamsesu 
jirnesu jayamanah prani, ‘a being which is born in decayed flesh,’ and AVS 2.31.4n, 189-90. 

= AVS 12.1.46: krimir jinvat prthivi yddyad éjati pravfsi, . 

17 AVS 2.31.5. 

18 AVS 2.31.4; 5.23.3. 

” AVS 2.31.1-4; 5.23.1, 5, 8, 9, 13. 

0 AVS 5.23.10; cf. 2.31.3-4; 32.3. 

21 AVS 5.23.6-7; cf.2.32.1. 
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winds the tail-hair (of a cow)” around a black-spotted arrow, from right 
to left, and smashes it (with a stone). He heats (the pieces) over the fire 
and lays them in the fire (while inhaling the smoke). The rite continues 
with the healer throwing up dust with his left hand, while facing south, 
and scattering it over the patient who then grinds it up. Finally, the healer 
puts ordinary wood on the fire (and the patient is made to inhale its 
smoke).”° At KausS 29.20-26, the actions in a rite against worms in children, 
initially symbolical, quickly become more empirically based, suggesting an 
actual therapeutic application: Utilizing a root from the karira-plant and 
dust from the village the medicine-man follows the procedure prescribed 
at KausS 27.14-20. He then places (the child with worms) on the lap of 
its mother to the west of the fire and warms the palate of the child by 
pressing on it three times with the bottom of a pestle smeared with fresh 
butter. He smears it with the seeds of the sigru-plant mixed with fresh 
butter. He then takes twenty-one roots of the usira-plant and consecrates 
them with AVS 5.23.13cd, performing the action mentioned there (i.e. ac- 
cording to KeSava: mashing the roots and burning their surfaces with fire). 
He gives these roots (to the patient) and pours water along with the twenty- 
one (roots over the patient).* 

In the ayurvedic medical texts, we find a concern for worm-caused dis- 
eases and, moreover, a continuation of the detailed descriptions and clas- 
sification of worms, initiated in the Atharvaveda. There are twenty kinds 
of external and internal worms mentioned in the Caraka- and Susruta- 
Samhitas.”° Of these, the only worms or krmis, which seem to be similar to 
those referred to in the Atharvaveda, are the dantada-worms, i.e. those 
which eat the teeth.”° SuUtt 3.9 and 14.9-11 also mention a disease known 
as krmigranthi which is a worm-caused cyst on the eyelids. In this case, the 
krmis are found to inhabit the region of the eye.”” These texts also speak 
of the diseases created by worms which have infested the head.” 


_ 2 Following KeSava-Sayana and Caland who reads: valan (AZ, 84n). Bloomfield, following 
Darila, reads: balan, ‘young worm’ (Hymns, 314). 

2397.14: . . . khalvangan alandun hananan ghrtamisran juhoti. 15: valan (balan) kalmase 
kande savyam parivestya sambhinatti. 16: pratapati. 17: adadhati. 18: savyena daksinamukhah 
pamsun upamathya parikirati. 19: sammrdnati. 20: adadhati; cf. also Bloomfield, Hymns, 314 
and especially Caland, AZ, 84. 

429.20:. . . kariramulam kandenaikadesam. 21: gramat pamsun. 22: pascad agner maturupasth 
musalabudhnena navanitanvaktena trih pratiharam taluni tapayati. 23: sigrubhir navanitamisraih 
pradegdhi, 24: ekavimSatim usirani bhinadmiti mantroktam. 25: ustrani prayachati. 26: ekavimSatya 
sahaplavayati; cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 452-53, and Caland, AZ, 94. 

25 See CaSuSth 19.4 and ViSth 7.9; SuUtt 54.7 and Jolly, Medicin, 81-82; cf. also R. Miiller, 
‘“Indische Wiirmerkrankheiten,” Gesnerus, 21: 17-22, and Meulenbeld, The Madhavanidana, 
291-92. 

26 See CaSuSth 19.9 and ViSth 7.9-32 and SuUtt 54.37; cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 454. 

7 Cf. also CaViSth 7.11 where certain “blood-born worms” (Sonitajakrmi) are said to be 
destructive of eyelashes and SuUtt 54.12-14 where certain “phlegm-born worms” (kaphajakrmi) 
are said to bore into the eyeballs. 

28 See in particular CaCiSth 26.118, 184-187, ViSth 7.20 and SuUtt 25. 10b-11a; 26.26b- 
30a and 54.34. 
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In the case of external worms, they are removed by hand or by the use 
of suitable instruments. Where the worms are found to be internal, the 
texts prescribe four basic types of therapies for their eradication: head- 
purgation, vomiting, purgation and corrective type of enema.”? For a worm- 
caused head disease, the sirovirecana or head-purgation and nasal-therapy 
are prescribed.*° 


Jivaka and the worm-caused head-disease 


As we noticed above, the Vedic healer recognized that the head was 
one of the principal residences of harmful worms. In the story of the phy- 
sician Jivaka Komarabhacca, found in the eighth chapter of the Mahavagga 
of the Buddhists’ Vinaya Pitaka, there is an interesting account of a treatment 
he performed on a citizen of Rajagrha for a head-disease caused by worms. 
The technique involved what appears to have been a trepanation.*! The 
essential part of the operation has been reported as follows: 


Now as the story goes, Jivaka Komarabhacca made the householder lie down on 
the couch [and] bound him to it. Having cut away the skin of the head, [and] twisted 
open a suture [of the skull], he extracted two living beings and showed them to the 
crowd of people, [saying]: ‘Do you see these living beings, one small and one 
large. . . ?”. . . Then he closed the suture, sewed back the skin of the head and 
applied ointment.*? 


The classical texts of ayurveda, as we have noted, also mentioned a similar 
disease but prescribed quite a different treatment, involving rather nasal- 
therapy and head-purgation than surgery. 

The Mahavagga account of the story of Jivaka is the earliest literary ac- 
count of such a surgical procedure to be found in India. We also have 
corroborative evidence for the treatment in archaeological data, which sug- 
gests that it may have been practiced at a very early date in India, at a 
time at least as old as the Atharvavedic tradition. The most probable ex- 
ample of a trepanned skull has been unearthed at Timargarha in West 
Pakistan, dating from about the ninth to the middle of the sixth century 
B.c.°> Other, apparently trepanned skulls, have been excavated from the 


29 CaViSth 7.15; cf. also SuUtt 54.21-38. 

3° See references in note 28 above. 

*! See my article “Studies in traditional Indian medicine in the Pali Canon: Jivaka and 
Ayurveda,” The Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies, 5 (1982): 70-86. 
Cf. also R. Miiller, ‘“Schaddeleréffnungen nach indischen Sagen,” Centaurus, 6 (1959): 68-81. 
A similar technique appears in the Bhojaprabandha, by Ballala; see Louis Gray, trans., The 
Narrative of Bhoja (Bhojaprabandha), by Ballala of Benares (New Haven, Conn.: American Oriental 
Society, 1950), 93-95. 

°° Mahavagga 8.1.18: atha kho Jtvaka Komarabhacco setthim gahapatim maticake nipajjapetva 
maricake sambandhitva sisacchavim upphaletva sibbinim vinametva dve panake (ἢ ntharitva janassa 
dassesi-passeyyatha (or: passath’ayyo) ime dve panake ekam khuddakam ekam mahallakam. . . , 
sibbinim sampatipadetva (or: sampaticchadetva) sisacchavim sibbetva alepam adasi. 

°° See A. H. Dani, ed., “Timargarha and The Gandhara Grave Culture,” Ancient Pakistan, 
3 (1967): 48, 100, 240, and Wolfram Bernhard, ‘‘Human Skeletal Remains from the Cemetery 
of Timargarha,” ibid., 368-69. 
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chalcolithic sites of Harappa** and Kalibangan in Northern Rajasthan,”° 
dating from about 2000 B.c. and from the neolithic site of Burzahom in 
Kashmir, which dates from about 1800 B.c.*° These latter examples, how- 
ever, have not been confirmed as exhibiting definite signs of trepanation. 

We notice, therefore, that the concern with bodily worms or vermin, 
especially those which infest the head, dates from an early period in ancient 
India and that various means for their eradication were employed. In the 
Atharvavedic tradition, the healing rite of removal appears to have been 
purely symbolic; while in the later traditions the symbolic procedures of 
the Atharvaveda merge with the developing empirical tradition of ayurveda, 
in which the more therapeutic techniques of nasal-therapy and head-pur- 
gation are the predominant means of treatment. Likewise, in the later period, 
we have evidence of another method for the elimination of worms from 
the head, trepanation. Although recorded later than the Atharvaveda, it 
may have been practiced at a time contemporaneous with that tradition, 
if not prior to it. 


Worms in the Germanic tradition 


It was not only among the peoples of ancient India that worms were 
considered to be an important cause of disease. In the Germanic tradition 
also, worms or vermin were looked upon as harmful to the bodies of both 
men and animals. A. Kuhn has examined the charms from both of these 
traditions and has noticed some interesting similarities between them: 1. 
in both traditions the worm was considered to be a disease; 2. there was 
a common belief in the color of worms; and 3. the notion of the toothworm 
(Zahnwurm) is recorded in both.*” He concludes by stating rather boldly: 
“Das alles zeigt, dass sich ftir die Vorstellungen von den Krankheiten als 
Wirmern bereits bestimmte Formen in der Sprache ausgebildet hatten und 
dass sie daher unzweifelhaft als altes Gemeingut anzusehen sind.’’*® 
Whether the Atharvavedic and Germanic notions about worm-disease were 
derived from a common source is a debatable question.”’ In both traditions, 
as Kuhn has rightly demonstrated, there is, nevertheless, a rich storehouse 
of literature and folk-belief surrounding worms (krimi, Wiirmer) and the 
diseases associated with them. 


2.31 


With that which is Indra’s great stone-slab, the crusher of every 
worm, I grind together the worms as the khdlva-grains [are ground] 
with an [ordinary] stone-slab. 1. 


4 See A. K. Roy Chowdhury, “’Trepanation in Ancient India,” Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
Communications, 25 (1973): 203-206. 

35 See A. K. Sharma, ‘’Kalibangan Human Skeletal Remains—an Osteoarchaeological ap- 
proach,” JOIB, 19 (1969): 109-14. 

36 See A. K. Sharma, ‘Neolithic human burials from Burzahom, Kashmir,” JOIB, 16 (1967): 
239, 247. 

57 “‘Indische und germanische Segensspriiche,” 135-51. 

38 Ibid., 150. 

*? See in particular, Bloomfield, Hymns, 313-14. 
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I have crushed the seen and the unseen ones; I have also crushed 
the kuriuru. With the charm, we grind up all the algdndu and Salina 
[types of] worms. 

With the great weapon, I kill the algandus. [Both] the burned [and] 
the unburned have become powerless. With the charm, I over- 
power [both] the remaining [and] the unremaining ones, so that 
not one of the worms may be left. 

With the charm, we grind up the worms: [the one] in the entrails, in 
the head and in the ribs, [as well as] the avaskava and the vyadhvara 
worms. 

I kill that entire race of worms: those which are in the mountains, 
in the forests, in the plants, in the domestic animals, in the waters 
[and] those which have entered our body. 


5.23 


Heaven and earth have been invoked for (by?) me, the goddess Sar- 
asvati has been invoked; [and] both Indra and Agni have been 
invoked for (by) me. [Thus, I say,] ‘let those two crush the 
worm.” 

All the enemies have been destroyed by my powerful spell; [so now, | 
you, O Indra, lord of wealth, destroy this boy’s worms. 

We crush that worm which crawls about the eyes, which crawls 
about the nostrils [or] which goes in amongst the teeth. 

The two with a similar appearance, the two with a different ap- 
pearance, the two black ones, the two red ones, the dark-brown 
one and the one with dark-brown ears, the vulture(-like) one and 
the wolf(-like) one have [all] been destroyed. 

We crush those worms which have white underparts, which are black 
with white arms and whichever ones are variegated. 

In the east, the sun rises, seeing all, the destroyer of the unseen. It 
destroys both the seen and unseen and crushes all worms. 

Let both the seen and the unseen worm—the yévasas, the kaskasas, 
the ejatkas [and] the sipavitnukas—be destroyed. 

Of the worms, the yévasa has been destroyed; likewise, the nadaniman 
has been destroyed; [for] I have ground down to a powder all 
[worms], like khalva-grains with a stone-slab. 

I crush the ribs [and] cut off the head of this spotted [and] whitish 
worm with three heads [and] three horns. 

Like Atri, like Kanva [and] like Jamadagni, I destroy you, O worms; 
[and] with Agastya’s spell, I grind together the worms. 

The king of the worms has been destroyed and also their local head- 
man has been destroyed; the worm, whose mother, brother and 
sister have been destroyed, has [also] been destroyed. | 

His subjects have been destroyed; [and so] have their dependents 
been destroyed. Likewise, all those worms, which are so very small, 
have been destroyed. 

With a stone, I split the head of all the male and female worms; [and] 
with fire, I burn [their] face[s]. 
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15: URINE-RETENTION (AND CONSTIPATION) 


VS 1.3 is a charm primarily against the retention of urine. It is 
unique because it is the only hymn of its type found either in the 


Rgveda or in the Atharvaveda. 

The waste-matter, we learn, was known to be blocked in the bowels, in 
the two gavinis (ureters ?) and in the bladder (verse 6). As urine does not 
normally become obstructed in the bowels, we are led to assume that the 
hymn may have also been used in cases of constipation. This receives 
support from the Kausika Sutra (see below); likewise, in later Indian med- 
icine, there is a class of diseases known as udavarta, which is characterized, 
among other things, by constipation, retention of flatus and retention of 
urine.’ The emphasis in this charm, however, is quite clearly on the retention 
of urine. 

The means of liberating the obstructed flow of urine involved the 
breaching of the urethra and the probing of the bladder-orifice (verses 7, 
8) with what appears to have been an arrow-like reed. It has been suggested 
that this reed was a primitive type of catheter, called vasti-yantra in later 
Indian medicine.’ Filliozat, seeing difficulties with the hollowing out of a 
thin reed to be used as a catheter, suggests rather that its use was probably 
symbolic.’ Although an arrow made from a reed is symbolic in verse 9, it 
does not imply that the mention of the reed throughout the hymn is to be 
understood in this way. It seems quite possible that a reed was originally 
employed in the treatment of urine-retention, to be replaced later by a 
more sturdy metal catheter. It points to an advanced technique of surgery 
encountered only rarely in these early hymns. The repetition of the refrain 
throughout adds to the archaic and magical quality of the charm: the non- 
sense sound, “‘bal,’” onomatopoeic for discharging water, would have helped 
to direct the purpose of the hymn and, in addition, would have had the 
psychological effect of aiding the patient to relax his bladder and to let the 
urine flow freely. 

Crucial to a complete understanding of this disease and its treatment is 
the practice outlined in the later ritual which, like the charm itself, incor- 
porates elements of both magical and empirical medicine. The passages 
are plagued with obscure readings; nevertheless, we can obtain a fairly 
accurate view of a healing procedure not too different from that which was 
originally performed: 


1 CaCiSth 26.6-25; SuUtt 55; cf. also AHSuSth 4. 

2 See Whitney-Lanman, Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 3; cf. also Caland, AZ, 69-70 n/7, 
Henry, La magie, 208, and G. N. Mukhopadhyaya, Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, 2 vols. 
(Calcutta: Calcutta University, 1913-14), 1: 137. 

> La doctrine, 111-12; cf. also R. Miiller, ‘Die Sagen vom Katheterisieren der Inder bei 
Harnverhaltung,” Sudhoffs Archiv ftir Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften, 42 
(1958): 377-84. 
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With AVS 1.3, [the healer] binds [to the patient an amulet] which promotes urination; 
he gives [him] a concoction of [dirt from] a mole-hill, putika-plant, curded milk, 
dried pramanda-plant, with [some] twigs, to drink; with the last two verses, [he] 
makes [the patient] sit at ease and [administers an oily enema through a funnel— 
commentator]; he makes [him] mount a vehicle; he launches an arrow; he splits 
open the urethra and releases [the urine in] the bladder [by means of a copper 
instrument—commentator]; having poured twenty-one barley-grains with water 
into a milk-pail, having secured a bow (or an axe) at the pudenda (?), he pours [the 
water and grains] down the member (?); he gives [the patient] a decoction of ala- 
plant (wheat), lotus-stalk (bisa) and ula to drink; [this treatment can] also [be em- 
ployed] in cases of retention of excrements (udavarta).* 


1.3 


We know the father of the reed, Parjanya, whose potency is a hun- 
dredfold. With that I shall make your body healthy. On to the 
earth let your outflowing be, out of you, [sounding like] “bal.” 1. 

We know the father of the reed, Mitra, whose potency is a hun- 
dredfold. With that I shall make your body healthy. On to the 
earth let your outflowing be, out of you, [sounding like] “bal.” 2. 

We know the father of the reed, Varuna, whose potency is a hun- 
dredfold. With that I shall make your body healthy. On to the 
earth let your outflowing be, out of you, [sounding like] “bal.” 3. 

We know the father of the reed, Candra (the moon), whose potency 
is a hundredfold. With that I shall make your body healthy. On 
to the earth let your outflowing be, out of you, [sounding like] 
“bal.” 4. 

We know the father of the reed, Surya (the sun), whose potency is 
a hundredfold. With that I shall make your body healthy. On to 
the earth let your outflowing be, out of you, [sounding like] 
“bal.” 5. 

That which has been blocked in the bowels, in the two gavini (ure- 
ters?) [and] in the bladder—thus may your urine be released en- 


tirely, [sounding like] “bal.” 6. 
I breach your urethra as the dike of a lake [is breached]. Thus, may 
your urine be released entirely, [sounding like] ‘’bal.” 7. 


Released is your bladder-orifice as [the orifice] of a water-holding 
ocean. Thus, may your urine be released entirely, [sounding like] 


“bal.” 8. 
As an arrow flies forth [when] released from a bow, so also may your 
urine be released entirely, [sounding like] “bal.” 9. 


“KausS 25.10-19: 10. vidma Sarasyeti pramehanam badhnati; 11. akhukiriputika- 
mathitajaratpramandasavraskan payayati; 12. uttamabhyam asthapayati; 13. yanam arohayati; 14. 
isum visrjati; 15 (16). vartim bibhetti; 16 (15). vastim visyati; 17. ekavimSatim yavan dohanyam 
adbhir aniya drughnim jaghane samstabhya phalato ‘vasiticati; 18. alabisolam phantam payayati; 
19. udavartine ca. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 236 and Caland, AZ, 69-70. Based on the hymn 
and a logical progression of events, sutras 15 and 16 have been reversed. On ula, see Meu- 
lenbeld, The Madhavanidana, 448-49; perhaps it is the same as okula, lightly fried wheat. 


Il. EXTERNAL DISEASES 


residing in the body of their victims, the external diseases are less 

precisely defined but are quite naturally distinguished as those 
afflictions which affect the exterior of the body. They include broken limbs 
and flesh wounds, blood-loss, perhaps due to excessive menstrual discharge, 
and skin disorders, such as discoloration of the skin (leukoderma), rash 
with pustules, and loss of hair. 


| | nlike the internal diseases which are characterized as entering and 


16: BROKEN LIMBS AND FLESH WOUNDS 


This chapter will be divided into two sections: 1. charms to cure broken 
bones and wounds (AVS 4.12; 5.5); 2. charms to cure flesh wounds char- 
acterized by bleeding (AVS 2.3; 6.44; 6.109). 

In both instances, the principal remedy appears to have been plants or 
their products; while in the case of bleeding wounds, water was also used. 
The vegetal part of the treatment is significant, as it involved the healing 
plant-goddess and protectress Arundhati who, being multiformed,’ was 
invoked in her various forms in order to make the remedy, in this case the 
simples, more efficacious.” The mere mention of her name or one of her 
epithets would have had the effect of deifying the plant which the healer 
was to use in the healing rite. 


Broken bones, fractures and wounds 


AVS 4.12 is a charm against a common external injury suffered by both 
men and animals, the broken bone (asthnah chinndsya, verse 1) which was 
caused by falling into a hole or by being struck by a rock (verse 7). The 
principal cure for such an injury is said to be the plant réhani, made effi- 
cacious through its association with the goddess Arundhati (verse 1). 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this charm is its close linguistic 
parallel to the Germanic incantations which are based on the tenth-century 
Merseburg spell. A. Kuhn has presented these spells and analyzed their 
similarities, concluding that this Atharvan charm which prescribed the use 
of a healing plant, like that from Merseburg, may have originally been part 
of a healing rite for an injured horse.’ Bloomfield, however, dismisses such 
a supposition by saying: ‘Any kind of genetic connection between the 


AVS 6.59.3. 
2 See chapter 21, below, 96f. 
5 ““Indische und germanische Segensspriiche,” 51-63, 151-54. 
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Hindu and the German charm is none too certain, since the situation may 
have suggested the same expressions independently.’ To posit any direct 
connection between these two charms is indeed risky; but one should not 
indiscriminately reject a valuable clue to the understanding of this Atharvan 
charm. To be sure, we may present some evidence which points to the fact 
that it may have originally been recited during the healing of a horse’s 
broken limb. At P 4.15.2, we notice that the sinew (snavan) is added to the 
list of parts of the limb to be rejoined.” In almost all the versions of the 
Merseburg spell presented by Kuhn, the sinew was reckoned as such a 
part.® More importantly, the evidence contained in the charm itself suggests 
that a horse may be meant. With the rendering of verse 6 (see also notes 
on 200-201, below) according to the printed text, we have what appears 
to be an incantation recited by the healer, imploring a horse to stand up, 
boldly and strongly, and to proceed to its chariot which, for its benefit, has 
been fitted out with strong and sturdy parts. Likewise, at verse 7, falling 
into a hole and being struck by a rock suggest accidental injuries which a 
horse, rather than a man, would be more likely to incur. 

These few pieces of evidence in no way prove that this charm was orig- 
inally intended for a horse, nor do they confirm any connection with the 
German spells. In fact, the tradition employs it for an injury suffered by a 
man.’ They do, however, raise some interesting points which, in the past, 
would have been brushed aside as ridiculous. 

AVS 5.5 is a charm devoted to the cure of a very similar injury, the 
fracture (rita)® or wound (drus) caused by a club, an arrow or a flame 
(verses 4, 6). The remedy employed to mend the injury was laksa or 
silact. Controversy surrounds the exact meaning of these words. Early 
translators considered them to be plants, perhaps parasitic in nature,’ while 
more recent examiners of this charm understand them to refer to a resin 
or exudation. Filliozat and Vishva Bandhu view laksa as such a substance, 
which is commonly called lac, an ayurvedic medicine.’® Likewise, K. N. 
Dave has understood it to mean lac and has even noticed in the charm the 
process of the production of lac from the so-called lac-insect.'! There is no 


* Hymns, 386. More recently, this same view has been propounded by B. Schlerath in his 
article “‘Zu den Merseburg Zauberspriichen,” Innsbrucker Beitraége zur Kulturwissenschaft, Son- 
derheft, 15 (1962): 139-43. 

° It should be kept in mind, however, that this P charm exhibits evidence of being late. 

° KZ, 1 3: 51-57, 151-54. 

” See KausS 28.4, and Caland, AZ, 89. 

δ Words from the root ru, ‘to break,’ occur four times in the Rgveda and at each place they 
suggest a bodily injury involving a smashed or broken limb, or fracture [see RV 10.39.3; 
10.86.5; 10.105.7 and 9.112.1 where the healer (bhisdj ) is characterized as the one who desires 
a fracture (to cure)]. 

? See Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 450, and Weber, IS, 18: 182. 

10 Filliozat, La doctrine, 109-11; Vishva Bandhu, VIJ, 9: 1-3. On both the medicinal and 
non-medicinal uses of lac, see Dutt and King, Materia Medica, 277-78. 

1 “Ἰὰς and the Lac-insect in the Atharva-Veda,” International Academy of Indian Culture 
(Nagpur, 1950), 1-16; see also S. L. Hora’s excellent summary: “Lac and the Lac-insect in the 
Atharva-Veda,” JASB, 18 (1952): 13-15. 
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question that there are strong indications that the poet-healer was, on oc- 
casion, describing something that resembles resin (verses 2, 3, 5, 8, 9). It 
is unlikely, however, that he was aware of the fact that lac was not a 
product of the plant, but the result of the activities of an insect. It is more 
reasonable to assume that laksa (sildcl ) was a substance derived from aus- 
picious plants and that both were divine aspects of the plant-goddess 
Arundhati. In other words, in the poet’s mind, the plant and its product 
were looked upon as possessing the same divine characteristics which were 
given to it through its association with Arundhatt.’* 

In addition to the numerous mythological references to the goddess, we 
have at least one which hints at the fact that she was to be drunk, perhaps 
in a potion, in order to save the patient and to promote his well-being 
(verse 2). This receives support from the later ritual practice which, being 
largely therapeutic with elements of symbolism and no reference to the 
use of plants, suggests a more recent attitude toward healing (the rite in- 
corporates both hymns): 


With 4.12, [the healer] sprinkles [the wound] with water at the time when the stars 
begin to fade away (i.e. at dawn); he gives [the patient] a mixture of ghee and milk 
to drink [and] anoints [the wound with the same mixture]. With the verses char- 
acterized with the word laksa [AVS 5.5 (and 4.12-commentator)], [the healer] gives 
[to the patient] a decoction [of laksa] in milk to drink.” 


4.12 
You, the rohani, are rohani, the healer of the severed bone. [Therefore, ] 
make this [limb] grow, O Arundhati. 1. 
Let Dhatr propitiously reunite, joint with joint, whatever broken bone 
[or] inflamed piece of flesh [is] in your body. 2. 


Let your marrow be united with marrow and [let] your joint [be] 
united with joint. Let your torn [piece] of flesh and [your] bone 


grow together. 3. 
Let the marrow be united with marrow; let the skin grow with skin; 

let your blood grow with blood [and] let flesh grow with flesh. 4. 
You, O herb, make hair join with hair, make skin join with skin. 

Unite what is severed. Let bone grow forth with bone. 5: 
You there stand up, advance, run along, [your] chariot [has] strong 

wheels, rims [and] hubs. Stand erect firmly! 6. 


If falling in a hole, [he] has been injured, or if a hurled rock has 
struck [him, then] may [Dhatr] unite the limbs, joint with joint, as 
Rbhu [the parts] of a chariot. 7. 


The charm itself suggests something similar: at vs. 8, the father of the laksa (silact) is 
called what appears to be by the same name as the goddess; but, because it is the father and 
a son, it must be understood as a masculine divinity. 

13 KausS 28. 5-6; 14: 6. rohanity avanaksatre ‘vasiticati; 6. prsatakam prayayaty abhyanakti; 
14. laksalingabhir dugdhe phantan payayati. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 285, and Caland, AZ, 88, 
90. 
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5.5 


The night [is] your mother, the cloud, your father [and] Yama, your 
grandfather. Indeed, your are silaci, by name, [and] you are the 


sister of the gods. 1. 
He who drinks you lives; you save the man; for you are the protectress 

of all and the refuge of the people. 2: 
You, like ἃ mannish young girl, mount each and every tree. Indeed, 

you are, by name, triumphant, steadfast and delivering. 3; 
You are the mender of that wound which is inflicted by a club, by 

an arrow or by a flame. [Therefore,] mend this man. 4. 


You, O Arundhat,, arise out of the auspicious plaksd, aSvattha, khadira 

[and] dhavd; [likewise,] out of the auspicious nyagrodha [and] parna 

[and] come to us. ay 
May you, O golden one, O auspicious one, O sun-colored one, O 

most beautiful one, go to the fracture; [for] you, O mender, are 

indeed mender by name. 6. 
O golden one, O auspicious one, O fiery one, O hairy-sided one, O 

laksa, you are the sister of the waters [and] your very self has 

become the wind. 7. 
The young girl’s son, silacin (2), by name, [is] your father; [and] you, 

O goat-brown one, were sprinkled with the blood of Yama’s tawny 

horse. 8. 
Having streamed from the horse’s blood, she crept on to the trees. 

[So] having become [as] a winged stream, come to us, O 

Arundhati. 9: 


Flesh wounds characterized by bleeding 


AVS 2.3, 6.44 and 6.109 are charms for the cure of a bodily affliction 
called réga (or rogana). Etymologically, the word réga points to a breach of 
some part of the body, i.e., a flesh-wound or affliction,’ which, at AVS 
6.120.3, beings of the heavenly world are said to have abandoned. These 
divinities are also mentioned as being not lame in the limbs and being 
devoid of dislocated (limbs).” The affliction or wound appears to have been 
characterized by asrava. According to the native commentators and most 
western interpreters, dsravd represented any bodily discharge or flux.’ In 
the context of a flesh-wound, however, it seems to refer specifically to a 
discharge of blood. The cause for this bleeding wound is the infliction of 


1 See T. Chowdhury, JBORS, 17: 48. Later the word roga came to mean ‘disease’ or ‘infirmity’ 
(see Meulenheld, The Madhavanidana, 505). ; 

2 ydtra suhardah sukrto mddanti vihaya régam tanvah svayah, délona dngair dhrutah svargé 
tdtra pasyema pitdrau ca putran (cf. AVS 3.28.5). ᾿ 

3 See KausS 25.6 and its commentaries as well as Sayana to AVS 1.2.4 and 2.3.2, below in 
the notes, 207-208; Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 74; cf. also Bloomfield, AJPh, 7: 467- 
69; Hymns, 233; Filliozat, La doctrine, 101; and Chowdhury, JBORS, 17: 48. 
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a weapon.” Closely related to this bloody discharge is the morbid condition 
known as vatikrta, which, etymologically, suggests perhaps gastric problems 
and which may look back to the very beginnings of what later could have 
given rise to the tridosa-doctrine of classical ayurveda.” 

The medicines used in the treatment of such a wound included water 
and herbs.° The water, called Rudra’s urine,’ is said to have come from 
the mountain streams and from the sea (samudra).® At AVS 2.3.4, termites 
(upajikas) are said to have taken up this type of water. A similar connection 
between termites and water occurs at AVS 6.100.2.’ In this instance, how- 
ever, the water is used against poison. Because termites are not normally 
connected with the salty water of the ocean, it would appear that the 
samudra-water mentioned here refers to the fresh water of a large lake. 

The other medicine, said to have come from the earth,’ refers to the 
herbs or plants. They are called visanaka, and pippali."' visanaka, being 
etymologically connected to ‘horn’ (visana), is, at AVS 6.44.3, called “the 
destroyer of vatikrta’;'? and at P 15.15.9, arundhatt is titled ‘medicine for 
vatikrta.” This points to an ultimate connection of visanakd and pippali with 
the medicinal plant-goddess Arundhati. In an obscure mythical reference, 
the dsuras are said to have buried the ‘‘medicine-for-wounds” which is 
also the ‘medicine for dsravd’”’ and the “medicine for vatikrta,” 1.6. 
pippali, deep below the earth’® and the gods are said to have dug it up 
again." 

There is another plant, murija-grass, which may also have been used in 
this healing rite. At AVS 1.2, ἐς hymn primarily concerned with the pro- 
tection from enemies’ arrows,’” verse 4 mentions miifija in relation to rdéga 
and asrava: ‘’As the téjana (perhaps a reference to the “sharp” arrow) stands 
between heaven and earth, so then let the murja-grass stand between both 
the affliction and [its] (bloody) discharge.’’"’° The implication is that the 


* AVS 6.109.1, 3; cf. AVS 2.3.6. ; ᾿ 

"866 Filliozat, La doctrine, 140--41. The word vatikard, a variant of vatikrta, occurs at AVS 
9.8.20 (47 above). 

6 AVS 2.3.6. 

7 AVS 6.4.4.3. 

8 AVS 2.3.1,4.  _ 

* Cf. also MS 4.5.9; SB 14.1.18 and TA 5.1.4, where there is the association between termites 
or white ants and water. 

” AVS 2.3.3, 5. 

" AVS 6.44.3; 6.109.1, 2. ᾿ 

12 It is interesting to note that the pippali-plant is utilized as a medicine in ayurveda. Its root 
and fruit are given internally for various ailments, many of which include gastric disorders 
(see Dutt and King, Materta Medica, 244-45, and Ρ. Ν. V. Kurup, et al., Handbook of Medicinal 
Plants [New Delhi: Central Council for Research in Ayurveda and Siddha, 1979], 166). 

13 AVS 2.3.3; 6.109.3. 

4 AVS 2.3.4; 6.109.3. 

* In the ritual literature, we find the hymn employed both as a battle charm at KaugS 14.7- 
13 and a medical charm at KausS 25.6-9. The verses of the hymn itself point to an original 
usage as a battle charm. 

16 yatha dyam ca prthivim cantds tisthati téjanam, eva régam casravdm cantds tisthu mirija it. 
K 20.33.6 is a similar verse in which the notion of disease or discharge does not occur: yatha 
dyam ca prthivim ca miufija it tisthaty antara, asthad idam visvam bhuvanam asthad vaco anusyavah 
(?, perhaps read as anusravah), which may tentatively be rendered: “As indeed the munija- 
grass stands between heaven and earth [so also] did this entire living world stand [and so] 
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munja-grass was somehow used to prevent the bleeding which, from the 
context of the hymn, appears to be from an arrow-wound. It could be 
merely a reference to the symbolic use of the munja-grass: just as the sharp 
reed-arrow (Sard, verse 1) is the cause of the affliction, so also the pointed 
munja-grass should be able to ward off the wounds caused by them. It 
may, however, point to the use of small bits of munja-grass as a type of 
gauze-pad which, when applied to the bleeding wound, aided in stopping 
the blood-flow." 

The ritual mentioned in the Kausika Sutra for each of these hymns illus- 
trates a combination of symbolism and actual therapeutics and shows very 
little connection with what is stated in the hymns: 


With AVS 1.2 and 2.3, [the healer] binds [to the patient] the top of a stalk of 
munja-grass by means of a cord [made from the grass]; having ground up pieces 
of the grass and the mud from a termite’s nest (or an anthill), he gives [it to the 
patient] to drink; he anoints [him] with ghee and blows [through an opening in a 
piece of hide] upon [the affected areas]. While muttering AVS 6.44, [the healer 
makes the patient sip water] by means of a ghee-smeared, deciduous horn of a 
pining away cow(?) [and sprinkles him with it]. With AVS 6.109, [the healer] makes 
[the patient] eat pepper-corns.”® 


2.3 


I prepare for you that medicine which runs down, flowing from the 
mountain, so that you may be an effectual medicine. 1. 
Then indeed, what then indeed! Of those which are your hundred 
medicines, you are superior, without asrava [and] without the afflic- 
tion. 2. 
The dsuras bury this great treatment-for-wounds deep below [the 
earth]. It is the medicine for dsravd and it has destroyed the 


affliction. 3. 
The upajikas (termites) take up the medicine from the sea. It is the 

medicine for asrava and it has destroyed the affliction. 4. 
This great treatment-for-wounds has been taken up from the earth. 

It is the medicine for asrava and it has destroyed the affliction. 5. 


did the after-flowing(?) of speech stand [between those two].” O reads similar to Sau, except 
in cd, it has mufijas tisthaty antara. The next verse (7) in O is as follows: asthad idam visvam 
bhuvanam asthad vato vanacyavah, asthur urksa urdhvasvpnas tisthad rogo ayam tava, ‘The 
entire living world stood still; the wind shaking the forest stood still; the upright-sleeping 
trees stood still; [therefore] may this your affliction stand still (i.e. stop its discharge)’’ (cf. 
AVS 6.44.1). 

17 Cf., below, Ρ 19.4.14 to AVS 1.17.4 (215-16 below) where a similar use of reeds (Sara), 
along with sand, is mentioned. 

15 KausS 25.6-9; 31.6; 26.38: 25.6. vidma Sarasyado yad iti munijasiro rajjva badhnati; 7. 
akrtilostavalmikau parilikhya payayati; 8. sarpisalimpati; 9. apidhamati; 31.6. asthad dyaur ity 
apavatayah svayamsrastena gosrngena sampatavata japan; 26.38. caturthenaSayati. Cf. Bloomfield, 
Hymns, 234, 277-78, 481-82, 516; Caland, AZ, 68-69, 99-100, and 80; and Henry, La magie, 
196. Bloomfield remarks that KausS 31.6 is ‘another salient instance of the conscious em- 
ployment of a hymn in a ritual in a secondary manner” (AJPh, 12: 427 n). 
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Let the water be healthy for us [and let] the herbs [be] auspicious [to 
us]. Let Indra’s thunderbolt ward off the raksds-demons [and] let 
the released arrows of the raksds-demons fly into the distance. 


6.44 


Heaven stood still; earth stood still; the entire living world stood still; 
the upright-sleeping trees stood still; [therefore] may this your af- 
fliction stand still. 

A hundred, a thousand of your medicines have been brought to- 
gether, [of which you are] the best medicine for asravd [and] the 
most excellent destroyer of the affliction. 

You are Rudra’s urine [and] the navel of immortality. To be sure, 
you are visanaka, by name, arisen from the fathers’ root [and] the 
destroyer of vatikrta. 


6.109 


pippali (pepper) is the medicine for [wounds from] missiles [and] the 
medicine for those pierced deeply [by weapons]. The gods thought 
of her [as] the one “capable of restoring life.” 

Coming together just after their birth, the pippalt (pepper)-plants 
conversed amongst themselves: ‘““May that man, whom we should 
visit [and find] living, not be harmed.” 

The dsuras buried you, the medicine for vatikrta and the medicine 
for [wounds from] missiles, [and] the gods dug you up again. 


17: BLOOD-LOSS 


explicitly stated in the hymn, there is the implication, gathered 

from variant readings at P 19.4.15 and Nirukta 3.4 and from a 
comparison with AVS 7.35 (36).2 that the blood-flow was considered to 
be that characterized by an excessively heavy menstrual discharge.’ The 
blood was believed to issue from two types of vessels, the hiras which are 
perhaps distinguished as being smaller (verses 1, 2) than the larger, dhamanis 
(verse 2). Both, however, were recognized as existing in large numbers in 
the body (verse 3). 

The cure for this condition involved the recitation of incantations im- 
ploring the blood to stop its flow and the use of sand to surround the 
vessels and to inhibit the blood-loss. At P 1.94.4 (see 216, below) the healer 
is directed to sprinkle or to spread the sand on to the spot from which the 
blood is streaming. In this way, the sand acted as a kind of coagulant 
allowing the blood to clot and the bleeding to stop. If, however, we consider 
that the charm may have originally been used in a rite to stop excessive 
menstrual discharge, the reference to “the solid bow-like bank of sand” 
which was to have surrounded the vessels and to have brought about the 
cessation of the blood-flow, may point to an early kind of sanitary napkin.” 
In both explanations a more empirical attitude toward medical treatment 
is implied. 

The ritual tradition prescribes the use of this hymn in the treatment of 
excessive blood-loss caused by menstruation and by wounds. The procedure 
is empirically based and reflects a close connection with the hymns, espe- 
cially those of the Paippalada recension: 


While muttering AVS 1.7, [the healer touches the site of the blood-flow] with a 
bamboo-staff containing five joints [and then] scatters sand and gravel around [the 
site]; he binds [to the patient] fragments from the site of ruins (or mud from a 
marsh?); he gives [the patient a solution of pulverized fragments in water] to drink 
[and also] a concoction of curded milk and ground sesame with four tips of diurva- 
grass to drink.’ 


A VS 1. 17 is a charm to stop the flow of blood. Although it is not 


In the later medical tradition, the disease, characterized by the excessive 
flow of blood during and after menses, was known as asrgdara;* and the 


1 See notes to AVS 1.17.1,3 214-15, below. 

? Cf. 19.4.14, where sand and reeds are mentioned, perhaps for the same purpose (215, 
below). 

* KausS 26.9(10)-13: 9(10). amiurya iti paticaparvana pamsusikatabhih parikirati; 11. armaka- 
palikam badhnati; 12. payayati; 13. caturbhir dirvagrair dadhipalalam payayati. Cf. Bloomfield, 
Hymns, 257-58, and especially Caland, AZ, 74-75. See also Henry, La magie, 196. 

* SuSaSth 2.18--21; cf. also Jolly, Medicin, 50, and Kutumbiah, Ancient Indian Medicine, 179. 
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treatment for it was the same as that prescribed for a hemorrhage (raktapitta) 
mentioned at SuUtt 45.11-15. 


1.17 


Let those young women, the hira-[blood] vessels, clothed in red gar- 
ments, who proceed as brotherless sisters, stop with their beauty 
drained. 1. 

Stop, you lower one; stop, you upper one; and also stop, you middle 
one. And [since] the smallest one stops, indeed the dhamani-[blood] 
vessel should [also] stop. 2. 

Of the hundred dhamdani-[blood] vessels [and] of the thousand 
hira-[blood] vessels, these middle ones have indeed stopped. 
Jointly, the end ones have come to rest. 

The solid bow-like bank of sand has surrounded you [,O vessels?]. 

Stop, remain perfectly still. 


18: SKIN DISORDERS 


kilasa (Discoloration of the Skin; Leukoderma) 


VS 1.23 and 24 are charms for what appear to be two kinds of skin 
disorders, kilasa and pdlita. The latter term, means ‘pale’, and 
denotes in the Susruta Samhita, white hair caused by age and by 

pain.’ In the Atharvaveda, however, the word indicates a white-colored 
spot on the skin, closely related to kilasa, and is perhaps merely a char- 
acterization of it (1.23.2). kilasa, on the other hand, is more problematic. 
Sayana considers it to be a skin-disease characterized by cutaneous white- 
ness (Svetakustha);andmostwesterninterpretersviewitasatypeof “leprosy.” 
In classical Indian medicine, however, there are three types of kilasa which 
itself is a a of kustha or ‘skin-disease,’ among which group leprosy is 
also found.> The symptoms of the Atharvavedic kilasa are cutaneous white 
marks or spots (1.23.2, 3, 4) which are said to arise from within the body 
and to be caused by a curse (1.23.4). Such a description suggests the general 
skin disorder known as leukoderma: “A condition of defective pigmentation 
of the skin, especially a congenital absence of pigment in patches or bands.’”* 
Unlike leprosy, therefore, leukoderma is less severe and does not produce 
skin-lesions. 

In order to cure this condition, the healer uses a spell or spells, presumably 
AVS 1.23 and 24, and a dark, even-colored herb which appears to possess 
a dyeing or tincturing quality (1.23.1, 4: 1.24.4). Sympathetically, everything 
with a dark hue, connected with the herb, is mentioned in the charm. It is 
born at night (1.23.1), the soil in which it grows is dark and the environment 
in which it is found is also dark (1.23.3). To strengthen its effectiveness, 
the poet-healer presents a mythological episode in which a female asurd, 
the first one to produce the medicine for kilasa and to bring about its de- 
struction, was conquered in battle and gave the trees an eagle’s gall-colored 
appearance. This asuri destroyed the kilasa and restored an even color to 
the skin (1.24.1, 2).° He goes on to recount the herb’s lineage: both the 


’ See NiSth 13.32-33 and Filliozat, La doctrine, 102. ᾿ 

2 See Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 158 and notes to AVS 1.23, 24, 217, below. 

> See CaCiSth 7.173; SuNiSth 5.14 and Filliozat, La doctrine, 103. 

* Normand L. Hoerr, and Arthur Osol, eds., Blakiston’s New Gould Medical Dictionary, (New 
Te McGraw-Hill, 1956, second edition), 663. Filliozat, being more cautious, explains it as 

“trouble de coloration de le peau di a des malefices . . .” (La doctrine, 104); cf. also Kar- 
ambelkar, The Atharva-Veda and the Ayur-Veda, 185. 

5 asurt is traditionally equated with rajasarsapa or the brown mustard (see AthParis 35 and 

Karambelkar, The Atharva-Veda and the Ayur-Veda, 90). 
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mother and the father have the same name as the herb, i.e. ‘even-colored’ 
(1.24.3). Thereupon, the herb is requested to restore the skin to its natural 
evenness of color by staining it dark or gall-colored (1.24.3-4). There is 
also a hint that part of this healing ritual included uprooting the plant from 
the ground (1.24.4). Although the charm does not indicate how the herb 
was applied, one would assume that it was made into a decoction and 
rubbed on to the skin. 

The ritual practice combines magical and empirical techniques; and since 
it follows the hymns closely, it reflects a quality of originality: 


With AVS 1.23 and 1.24, [the healer], having scrubbed [the discolored patches] 
with (dried) cow-dung until they are red, anoints [them with the vegetal substances] 
mentioned in the hymn (i.e. bhrngaraja, haridra, indravaruni and nili—commentator); 
he pulls out the grey hairs; and, covered, [the healer performs] the rites to the 
Maruts[, which at KausS 41.1-7 are for rain].° 


1.23 


You, O dim, black and dark herb, are born at night. O you colorer, 

color him who is kilasa and pale. 1. 
Make the spotted one, both the kilasa and the pale one, vanish from 

here. Let your own [natural] color enter you. Make the white ones 


fly away. 2. 
Your bed [is] dark; your site [is] dark and you, O herb, are dark. 
Make the spotted one vanish from here. 3. 
By means of the spell, I have destroyed the cutaneous white mark 
of kilasa born of the bone, of the body [and] caused by a curse. 4. 
1.24 


The eagle was the first born. You were his gall. Then, the asuri con- 
quered in battle, gave the trees [their] appearance. 1. 
The asuri was the first one to produce this medicine for kilasa, the 
[means for the] destruction of kilasa. She destroyed kilasa [and] 
made the skin even-colored. 2. 
Even-colored, by name, [is] your mother; even-colored, by name, [is] 
your father. [Since] you, O herb, are even-colored, [therefore] make 
this [skin] even-colored. 3. 
The dark one, who makes things even-colored, was taken up from 
the earth. You must now quite properly accomplish this [end and] 
restore [the skin’s natural] colors. 4. 


apacits (Rash with Pustules) 


AVS 6.25; 83; 7.74(78).1, 2 and 7.76(80).1, 2 are charms against the skin 
affliction known as apacit (feminine). This is a rather obscure malady be- 


ὁ KausS 26.22-24: 22. naktamjata suparno jata iti mantoktam Sakrda lohitam praghrsyalimpati; 
23. palitany acchidya; 24. marutany apthitah. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 266-67; Caland, AZ, 76- 
77; and Henry, La magie, 190. See also notes to AVS 1.23.1, 217 below. 
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cause of its confounding characteristics. Sayana, however, has defined the 
word as gandamala, or ‘scrofulous swellings’ which are often located about 
the neck.’ Following along these lines, Bloomfield has pointed to the fact 
that apacit probably represents the disease apaci mentioned in the Susruta 
Samhita (NiSth 11.8-9),? which Filliozat has shown to be more particularly 
a case of adenopathy.° 

The apacits are characterized as raised bumps or pustules‘ called gurvika° 
and agri (a female demon).° There are types which are variegated, white, 
black and red.’ The black color, as Filliozat suggests, may be a gangrenous 
tinge which the abscess assumes just before rupturing and the red color 
could be characteristic of the swelling before it reaches the abscessed stage.® 
There is also a barren apacit? who is called the black one’s daughter. This 
may describe the state of the swelling before it suppurates or after it has 
done so, when the pus cannot be seen. The apacits are associated with 
oozing boils or sores’® and seem to be located amongst the hairs of the 
head." They are also stated to be on the nape of the neck, about the neck, 
on the shoulders, the abdomen, along the sides and on the vijaman (twin 
9) joints beginning with the armpits and moving down the body, including 
perhaps the pudenda.’* They seem to have occurred in large numbers, but 
were considered to have increased in number as they spread down the 
body,'* suggesting perhaps a type of rash with pustules.”* 

The most puzzling qualities, which the apacits are said to possess, include 
their ability to fly’ and to make noise.’® These characteristics led early 
translators to suggest that the apacits represented some type of flying and 
buzzing insect.’” Although the arguments of Bloomfield and Filliozat are 
quite convincing, the fact remains that these two traits do not correspond 
with the descriptions of the glandular swellings commonly known as ad- 


1 This view is also supported by Karambelkar, The Atharva-Veda and The Ayur-Veda, 170f. 

? Hymns, 472, 503, 504, and cf. AJPh, 11: 327. 

° La doctrine, 91-92; see also AHUtt 29.25; 30.13-41. 

“See P 8.16.1-3 to AVS 6.25.1-3. 

5Ρ 1.59.3, see note 26, 84 below. 

ὁ Ibid. 

7 AVS 6.83.2, 3; 7.74(78).1. 

δ La doctrine, 91-92. 

° AVS 6.83.3. 

1° AVS 6.83.3. 

11 AVS 6.83.1; cf. also P 1.59.1, 2. which reads: yasmad arigat samSusrava (K manuscript: 
SuSrava) yad babhiiva galantyarsah (Bar: galuntika or kam; Raghu Vira: galattsva 2), gavo vatsam 
iva jananas tat paraitu (K: tad upaiti) yathayatham. Vs. 2: nasrgasti (K: nasrgasya) patangasya 
tardasya maSakadyah, venoh putudror nasty asrn masya glaur mapacid bhuvat (see also Renou, 
JA, 252: 446). 

? AVS 6.25.1-3; 7.74(78).2, 7.76(80).2 and P 8.16.3. 

® AVS 6.25.1-3. 

Jean Mulholland, a Ph.D. student working in Thai traditional medicine, has informed 
me that a similar notion concerning the enumeration of the pustules occurs in the description 
of the disease ‘Birth sang,” found in the Thai medical text, Khamphi prathom chinda of Phaet- 
thayasat songkhro, vol. 1. 

® AVS 6.83.1, 3; P 1.59.4 (see note 26, 84 below). 

16 AVS 6.25.1-3. 

17 See Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 24. 
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enopathies. It may be possible, however, to shed some light on this apparent 
contradiction. To the poet-healer, the swellings or pustules, which covered 
the body in great numbers from the nape of the neck down to the last twin 
joint, may have resembled the rash caused by the bites of noxious, parasitic 
insects which suck the blood of their host and whose wings make a sort 
of buzzing or humming noise.’* It is conceivable that the ancient Indian 
looked on these noxious insects as the cause of his affliction. By making 
the pests fly away, vanish or more colloquially, “‘buzz-off,’’’? the healer 
would have effectively initiated a cure. 

Like other flying vermin,”® the apacits were exposed and destroyed by 
the light from the sun,”’ suggesting that the rite was probably performed 
at dawn. More efficiently, however, the healer pricked them with the root 
of the divine medicine-man in order to cause the sores to suppurate and 
then cut them off level with the skin.” There is also the strong suggestion 
that one treatment involved the use of salt,” which will be discussed below. 
These cures, which incorporated lancing and the use of salt, point to a 
more empirical approach to medical treatment. The healer also employed 
techniques of healing which were more magical in nature and which oc- 
curred often in the medical charms. He appeased the apacits in an effort 
to win them over by making an offering to them;* and by taking possession 
of or by knowing their names (i.e. characteristics), he was able to establish 
his superior power over them.” Found only at P 1.59.3, 4, the healer sent 
the apacits to an undesirable victim, such as an enemy or a woman with 
a black neck;”® and also found only at P 1.59.5-6, he requested the demons 
to depart to the ground.”’ The latter may simply be a more formulaic way 
of imploring the apacits to drop off, as we noted above. 

In the ritual text, which is obscure in places, there is, as in the hymn 
itself, a strong inclination toward empirical procedures for the removal of 
the pustules, implying a degree of originality in the rite: 

With AVS 6.25, [the healer], with sticks, kindles fifty-five leaves of the parasu- 
plant; he smears [their sap], which has bubbled forth in a cup, [on the pustules] 


16 It is important to note that at P 1.59.2, 4 insects, such as the tarda, ‘grain-infesting insect,’ 
and the mosquito (masaka), are mentioned in relation to apacits (see note 11, 83 above and 
note 26 below). 

At AVS 6.83.1, the request for the apacits to fly forth as an eagle from its nest suggests 
the flight of insects from bodily hair. 

29 See in particular RV 1.191. 

1 AVS 6.83.1. 

AVS 7.74(78).1-2. 

23 AVS 7.76(80).1-2. 

* AVS 6.83.4. 

25 AVS 6.83.3; P 1.59.3 (see next note). 

6 P 1.59.3, 4: Vs.3: aham veda yathasitha gurvika nama va asi, amum tam tvam ito gaccha 
yam aham dvesmi purusam. Vs. 4: tasyapi madhya asida nilagrivasu sidata, vatasyanu pravam 
maSakasyanu samvidam (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 446-47). 

77 P 1.59.5-6: preto yantv agruvo nir ito yantv agruvah, adharacir itah parah. Vs. 6: praham 
glavam adhmasam nir aham glavam adhmasam, adharacir itah parah (note: K combines these 
two vss. into one vs. 4; cf. Renou, JA, 252: 447). 
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with a stick; [he smears the pustules] with crushed mussel or the saliva from dogs 
and makes leeches, house-flies, etc., bite [them] (?). With AVS 6.83 and 7.76(80), 
[the healer does as] in the case of the crushed mussel, etc. [above]; having crushed 
rock-salt into fine bits, [he puts it on the sores and] spits on [them]. With AVS 
6.83.3cd, [the healer follows the same procedure as] at KausS 31.11-15 (see 94 
below). With AVS 6.83.4, after having sprinkled the sore of unknown origin with 
holy-water, he [makes an offering] with the dregs of ghee while contemplating [its 
source]. With AVS 7.74(78). 1-2, [the healer performs the action] mentioned in the 
hymn (i.e. pricking and cutting) with a bow [made] from the (venu) darbhusa- tree(?) 
which has a bow-string fashioned from black wool and [three] black arrows with 
tufts of wool at their points. With the fourth verse [perhaps, AVS 7.76(80).2], he, 
having touched [a fourth arrow to the pustules], pierces [them]; [at dawn, he sprinkles 
the pustules] with [water] warmed by [burning] the bow-string and the tufts of 
wool.”8 

Of special interest is the use of salt which, as we have noticed, is pre- 
scribed in the ritual literature and is mentioned in the hymn at AVS 
7.76(80).1. In an interesting passage found in the Mahavagga of the Pali 
Buddhist Canon, salt-crystal is recommended in the treatment of a sore 
which has stood up: The ripened pustule is to be cut off with the salt- 
crystal.”? Such a description of a pustule closely resembles the etymological 
definition of apa-cit (root ci plus apa), ‘that which is heaped up (or increased 
in size).’*° In the later medical literature, the treatment of granthis, pustules 
very similar to apaci, involved lancing and the spreading of salt on them 
in order to make them suppurate.*’ The references to the general practices 
of lancing and especially to the use of salt in the treatment of such pustules, 
therefore, provides an unbroken continuity from the very earliest accounts 
and has helped to define more clearly the apacits as pustules with an ac- 
companying rash. 


6.25 
Let all those fifty-five, who accumulate on the nape of the neck, 
vanish from here, like the words of the apacits. 1. 
Let all those seventy-seven, who accumulate all about the neck, van- 
ish from here, like the words of the apacits. 2. 


8 KausS 30.14-16;31.16--17;31.20;31.21;32.8--10: 30.14. parica ca γᾶ iti patica paficasatam 
parasuparnan kasthair adipayati; 15. kapale prasrtam kastenalimpati; 16. kimstyasvajam- 
bilodakaraksikamaSsakadibhyam damSayati; 31.16. apacita ἢ susrasa iti kimstyadini; 17. lohitala- 
vanam samksudyabhinisthivati; 31.20 glaur ity aksatena; 31.21. vihi svam ity ajfiataruh Santyu- 
dakena samproksya manasa sampatavata; 32.8 apacitam iti vainavena darbhyusena krsnornajyena 
kalabundai stukagrair iti mantroktam; 9. caturthyabhinidhayabhividhyati; 10. jyastukajvalena. For 
detailed explanations of certain obscurities, see especially, Bloomfield, AJPh, 11: 325, 327- 
28; Hymns, 472, 504, 558; Caland, AZ, 96-98, 101-102, 104-105; cf. also, Henry, La magie, 
193-94. 

9 6.14.5: vanamamsam (or vaddhamamsamr, ‘increased flesh,’ found in some readings) vutthati. 
(bhagavato etam attham arocesum.) anujanami, bhikkhave, lonasakkharikaya chinditum ti. Cf. 
Buddhaghosa at Samantapasadika, (5, 1092): vaddhamamsam ti adhikamamsam ani viya utthahati. 

39 Cf. the variant reading upacit at VS 12.97 to RV 10.97.2 n (248 below). 

3! See SuCiSth 18.6-24; AHUtt 30 (especially vs. 15) and Yogasataka, 36-38. 
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Let all those ninety-nine, who accumulate on the shoulders, vanish 
from here, like the words of the apacits. 


6.83 


O apacits, fly forth as an eagle from its nest. Let the sun effect the 
remedy; let the moon drive you off. 

One [apacit is] variegated; one, white, one, black [and] two [are] red. 
I have taken possession of all their names, [therefore,] let them 
depart without killing our heroes. 

The barren apacit, the black one’s daughter, will fly forth; [likewise,] 
the gldu will fly forth. [Hence,] the galuntd (pus?) will be de- 
stroyed. 

When I make this [offering] with the mind, [saying:] “svaha,” you, 
finding delight with the mind, accept your own oblation. 


7.74(78) 


We have heard that the mother of the apacits is black. With the root 
of the muni (‘‘medicine-man’’), the god, I prick them all. 

I prick their first one and I prick [their] midmost one; now, I cut off 
their hindmost one like a tuft [of wool]. 


7.76(80) 


[These are the apacits] who drop off more easily than the most easily 
dropping-off one, who are less existent than the non-existent one, 
who have less strength than the one devoid of spit, [and who] are 
more moist than the salt. 

The apacits, who are about the neck, who are along the sides [and] 
who are on the vijaman (twin ?) joint, fall off by themselves. 


Hair-loss 


AVS 6.21; 136; 137 are charms for the strengthening of hair and for the 
promotion of its growth. We are informed that having it fall out naturally 
or having it pulled out either in battle or accidentally were the principal 
ways by which one lost one’s hair.’ The cure for such a condition involved 
the use of plants,” one of which appears to have been nitatni which may 
have been concocted and ritually sprinkled over the head of the patient 


suffering from the loss of hair.° 


AVS 6.21, being devoted primarily to the consecration of the plants to 
be used in the rite, focuses on their glorification. The healer begins by 
extolling the ground from which the plants have grown and from which 


1 AVS 6.136.3. 
2 AVS 6.21. 
> AVS 6.136.3. 
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they have been collected, while symbolically associating it with the bodily 
integument from which hairs grow (verse 1). He continues by calling the 
plants auspicious names and by equating them with Soma, Bhaga and 
Varuna (verses 2, 3). AVS 6.136, 137 specify more clearly the herb 
nitatni (‘the down-growing one’), perhaps a plant with narrow pendulous 
trailers or fronds, as the plant most beneficial for hair-growth. The healer, 
in order to strengthen the plant's efficacy, presents mythological episodes 
which recount the virtues of such a divine simple. Being a goddess born 
from the divine earth, she was first uprooted from the daughters of Varuna 
by Indra.* Another version relates how she was dug up by Jamadagni to 
promote the growth of his daughter’s hair and was obtained by Vitahavya 
from the abode of Asita.” We are told that she increased the length of 
Jamadagni’s daughter’s hair from a finger’s width to two arms’ length.° 
Because of the marvellous results once formerly obtained from the use of 
this herb, the healer requests it to stimulate the growth of old hairs, to 
produce new ones and to make the existing ones long lasting,’ to fasten 
the root, to protract the tip and to extend the length of the hairs.® In other 
words, the healer used the herb to produce a healthy crop of hair for his 
patient. 

From the mythology surrounding the herb nitatni, it appears that these 
charms may have originally been employed in rites to restore the hair of 
women. Looking back to the Rgveda, we notice in the legend of Apala that 
both bald-headed men and ugly women who lacked their pubic hair were 
regarded as unlucky: At RV 8.91(80), a young prepubescent girl named 
Apala is said to have requested Indra to cover the head of her father, her 
abdomen and symbolically the field with hair and to beautify her skin. 
Indra answered her petition by putting her through the nave-hole of a 
chariot (-wheel), of a cart (-wheel) and finally through the opening of a 
yoke, making her ‘skin like (the color of) the sun.” In the later tradition 
of the Brahmanas, an elaborated form of the story is recounted. At JB 1.221, 
we learn that it was on her pudenda (upastha) that she wished the hair to 
grow and that when Indra cleansed her skin by pulling her through the 
various openings, she became progressively more beautiful: first, she be- 
came as a lizard’s skin, then, as a female chameleon and finally, like one 


*P 1.67.2 (see notes to AVS 6.136.2, 232-33 below). 

> AVS 6.137.1. 

6 AVS 6.137.2. 

7 AVS 6.137.2. 

® AVS 6.137.3. ; 

° Vs. 5: imani trini vistdpa tanindra vi rohaya, Stras tatasyorvdram ad idém ma upodare. Vs. 
6: asati ca ya na urvdrad imam tanvam mdma, ἄξιο tatdsya ydc chirah sdrva ta romasa krdhi. Vs. 
7: khé rdthasya khé nasah khé yugdsya Satakrato, apdlam indra tris piatvy dkrnoh suryatvacam. 
For a recent reexamination and more plausible interpretation of this hymn, see Hanns-Peter 
Schmidt's lecture, ‘’The affliction of Apala (Rgveda 8.91),” in his Some Women’s Rites and 
_ Rights in the Veda (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1985). Cf. also J. Gonda, 
“The so-called secular, humorous and satirical Hymns of the Rgveda,” Selected Studies, 3: 
378, and Geldner, Der Rigveda, 2: 414. Note that in vs. 7, the openings seem to become 
progressively smaller (cf. Sayana and Geldner, 2: 414). 
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to be embraced (samslistaka).'° Versions of the story with minor variants 
occur in the Brhaddevata and the SadguruSisya, in which Indra’s cure of her 
father’s baldness is omitted; and one version is told by Sayana in his in- 
troduction to RV 8.91(80). Sayana informs us that Apala was to have been 
rejected by her husband because she had a skin-disease which caused the 
loss of hair to her pudenda and that when she was pulled through the first 
opening, her cast-off skin became a pangolin or monitor-lizard (Salyaka); 
after she was pulled through the second opening, it became a varan (godha); 
and finally when she was pulled through the third opening, her skin turned 
into a chameleon (krkadasa)."' In each of these accounts, hair-loss was a 
definite mark of inauspiciousness. By the time of the Manava Dharma Sastra 
(3.8), it became an ordinance that no man might marry a young girl who 
is hairless.’ 

It should be pointed out that the method used to beautify Apala and to 
restore her hair is quite different from that recorded in the Atharvavedic 
charms. It does, however, bear a resemblance to a cure found in the Ger- 
manic tradition: it was believed that by making a patient creep through a 
gap in an oak-tree, in the earth, in a stone or under a horse, the disease 
from which the victim suffered would be transferred to the object through 
which he or she had passed.” 

The ritual, being primarily therapeutic, follows the procedures implied 
in the hymns; in places, however, it adds its own symbolism with the color 
black and increases the vegetal ingredients: 


With AVS 6.21, [the healer] sprinkles [the affected area] with [water] heated by the 
burning [of plants] growing on the ground [at the base] of trees; [he anoints the 
area] with a decoction of aksa-nuts [and] sirsa(?); and with two [plants located] on 
the sides [of the tree] [or with two nikata-plants(?)]. With AVS 6.136 and 137, at 
dawn, before the (black) crow flies on the new moon day, the healer, dressed in 
black and eating black food, sprinkles [the affected area with a decoction of] the 
fruit, from the plant mentioned in the hymn (i.e. nitatni) and the plants, jivi 
and alaka." 


6.21 


The ground [is] indeed the best of these three earths; and from their 
skin, I have collected the medicine. 1; 


”® See Schmidt, “The Affliction of Apala”; cf. also Η. Oertel, “Contributions from the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana to the History of the Brahmana Literature,” JAOS, 18 (1897): 29-30. 

11 Tbid., 26-27; cf. also Geldner, Der Rigveda, 2: 413-14. On the identification of these 
animals, see Meulenbeld, The Madhavanidana, 508, 461-62 and 455-56, respectively. 

12 nodvahet. . . kanyam.. .alomikam.. . . 

151. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, trans. by J. S. Stallybrass (1883; τρί. Gloucester, Mass.: 
Peter Smith, 1976), 3: 1167; see also Julius von Negelein, “Das Pferd in der Volksmedizin,”’ 
Globus, 80 (1901): 201-202. 

“ KausS 30.8-10; 31.28: 30.8. ima yastisra iti urksabhumau jatajvalenavasificati; 9. Sirsa 
phantaksath; 10. nikatabhyam; 31.28. devi devyam yam jamadagnir iti mantroktaphalam ji- 
vyalakabhyam amavasyayam krsnavasanah krsnabhaksah pura kakasampatad avanaksatre ’va- 
sificati. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 470, 536-37, and Caland AZ, 96, 103. 


EXTERNAL DISEASES 


You are the most excellent of the medicines [and] the best of the 
plants. [Likewise, you are] as Soma (the moon) [and] Bhaga (the 
sun) among the watches [and] as Varuna among the gods. 

You, O prosperous, unassailable [and] gracious [plants], be generous 
[to our hair; for] you are both hair-strengtheners and, indeed, pro- 
moters of hair-growth. 


6.136 


You are a goddess, O herb, born from the divine earth. We uproot 
you, O nitatni (‘down growing one’), for the sake of strengthening 
the hair. 

Strengthen the old, beget the unborn and make the existing ones 
long lasting. 

With [a concoction made from] the plant, the medicine for all [dis- 
eases], I sprinkle over this your [cranial] hair which falls out [nat- 
urally] and which is pulled out by its roots. 


6.137 


Vitahavya (‘one whose offering is acceptable’) fetched from Asita’s 
dwelling that hair-promoting [herb] which Jamadagni uprooted 
for [his] daughter[’s hair]. 

[Her hairs] were to be measured [at first only] by a finger-width; 
afterwards, they were to be measured by two arms’ length. 
[Therefore,] let your black hairs grow like reeds all over your 
head. 

O herb, fasten the root, protract the tip [and] stretch out the middle 
[of the hairs]. [Therefore,] let your black hairs grow like reeds all 
over your head. 
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ΠΙ. MEDICINES 


he word bhesaja, ‘medicine,’ ‘remedy,’ is derived from bhisaj, ‘healer,’ 
and signifies that which belongs to the bhisdj. In other words, it 
refers to that which the healer uses in order to cure or heal. 

Throughout our discussion of the internal and external diseases which 
plagued the Vedic Indians numerous medicines or remedies were encoun- 
tered. Most of them, however, were either of a watery nature or of a vegetal 
origin. Our examination of medicines therefore will be divided into three 
chapters: 1. Waters; 2. jalasd; 3. Medicinal Herbs. 

Other medicines included ointment (dfijana),! the mineral lead (sisa)’ 
and wind.’ Elsewhere, we learn that the products derived from a cow were 
also considered to be medicinal.* The Vedic Indians considered all medicines 
to be derived from three sources: heaven, earth and the waters.” 


19: WATER (AP) 


Water was considered to be an important element of the cure of the 
internal diseases ksetriyd, rapds and dmiva. When employed in the healing 
rites, water was usually consecrated with the following formulaic verse: 


The waters [are] indeed medicinal; the waters [are] the dmiva-dispellers [and] the 
waters [are] medicines for every [disease]. [Therefore,] let them make (be) medicine 
for you.® 


Elsewhere, the waters are stated as being without yaksma and yaksma- 
expelling,” as being the medicine for dislocation (ahrutabhesajt ).° The waters 
are said to protect the body’ and carry away evil.” They are praised as 
being more healing than the healers” and are said to contain the immortal 
medicine, brought by a chariot, known by Matali and put into them by 


’ See chapters on jayanya, 18, on balasa 32, on takmdn 34, on hrddyotd (hrdrogd) and hariman 
29, on dmiva 49 and on viskandha-samskandha, 54. 

* See chapters on yaksma, 12, and on viskandha-sdmskandha, 54. 

5. See chapter on χήρας, 25, and RV 1.89.4; 10.186.1. 

“See RV 10.100.10 and 10.175.2; cf. chapter on dmiva, 49. 

> RV 1.34.6 ab: trir no asvina divyani bhesaja trih parthivani trir u dattam adbhydh. 

Sapa id va u bhesajir apo amivacatanih, apah sdrvasya bhesajis tas te krnvantu bhesajdm (RV 

10.137.6; AVS 6.91.3; P. 5.18.9; cf. also AVS 3.7.5; P 3.2.7 and P 19.18.9). 

7 AVS 3.12.9; 9.3.23; cf. 19.2.5. 

§ AVS 19.2.5, cf. RV 8.20.26. 

7 RV 1.23.21; cf. 10.9.7 and AVS 1.6.3. 

1 RV 1.23.22; cf. 10.9.8. 

1 AVS 19.2.3. 
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sas AP 


<A τῷ 
ΟΣ δ 


Fic. 3. The Great Bath at Mohenjo-Daro. 3rd-2nd millennium B.c. 


Fic. 4. A covered drain at 
Mohenjo-Daro. 3rd-2nd 
millennium B.C. 
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Indra.'* Soma also is declared to have stated that the waters are all medicines 
and medicines for every (disease).’° The Maruts, the storm gods, are also 
connected with the medicinal quality of water, for their rain-water,'* known 
as the Marut-medicine,”” is said to be pure, most beneficial, comforting 
and the medicine chosen by father Manu.”® It is said to be in the Sindhu, 
in the Asikni-river and in the seas,’” and to possess the ability to dispel 
rapas and to heal a dislocated (limb).'® Being possessed of such valuable 
properties and having such an influence on the well-being of man, the 
waters are, therefore, requested to bestow their medicine.” 

AVS 6.24 is the only complete charm in the Atharvaveda which focuses 
on the healing properties of water. It was recited primarily by the patient 
and its aim was the eradication of various internal diseases and symptoms, 
including hrddyotd (‘chest-pain,’ or perhaps angina pectoris) and all the 
demons which afflict him in the eyes, in the heels and in the front of the 
foot (i.e. the demonic rdpas?) (verses 1-2). 

The ritual sutras prescribe merely a recipe for the purification of water, 
which surely goes back to a time immemorial: After he has drawn water 
from a stream along its current, [the healer should heat it] by means of 
burning thatch.”° Although the sitra is silent as to how the water was to 
be used, the commentator KeSava assumes that it was sprinkled over the 
patient (avasiricati); while the commentator Sayana concludes that it was 
drunk, suggesting that the benefits mentioned in verse 3 of the hymn are 
in the form of nourishment.”’ It is likely that the water was used in both 
ways: the sprinkling of it having been encountered often in the ritual prac- 
tices and the consumption of it being obviously quite natural. 


6.24 


Indeed may the divine waters, [which] flow forth from the Himavant 

[and form] a confluence somewhere in the Sindhu, bestow on me 

that medicine against hrddyota (chest-pain). 1. 
May the waters, best healers among healers, eradicate all that which 

has afflicted [me] in my two eyes, in [my] two heels and in the 

front of [my] two feet. 2: 
You, who are all the rivers which have Sindhu as mistress and queen, 

bestow on us the medicine for that [disease; and] by means of it, 

may we gain your benefit. 9, 


AVS 11.6.23; cf. ΕΝ 1.23.19; AVS 1.4.4. Matali is commonly known as Indra’s charioteer 
(cf. Sayana: . . . indrasya sarathih; see also RV 10.14.3). 

13 RV 1.23.2; cf. 10.9.6 and AVS 1.6.2. 

4 RV 5.53.14. 

5 RV 8.20.23. 

16 RV 2.33.13. 

7 RV 8.20.25. 

18 RV 8.20.26. : 

1? See in particular RV 10.9.5; AVS 1.5.4; cf. MS 4.9.27; TB 2.5.8.5 and TA 4.42.4. 

20 KausS 30.13: himavata iti syandamanad anvipam aharya valikaih. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 
471 and Caland, AZ, 97. 

71 See notes to AVS 6.24.3, 236, below. 


20: JALASA, RUDRA’S MEDICINE AGAINST 
RUDRA’S DISEASE 


nother important medicine (bhesaja) is jalasd (RV: jdlasa, as an ad- 
jective) which refers to Rudra’s remedy.’ Although it is impossible 
to know its precise meaning, it appears to have the qualities of a 

cooling, watery medicine.” 

Bloomfield, based primarily on KausS 31.11-15 and its commentaries 
(see below), has argued that it refers to urine;* while Geldner has maintained 
that it is rainwater conceived as cosmic urine.* Filliozat cites both expla- 
nations and concludes that it does not refer to any real remedy.” 

From the few references to the word and its variants occurring in the 
Reveda and in the Atharvaveda, we notice that it was considered to be 
Rudra’s powerful, bright and very beneficial medicine, with the ability to 
promote long life and to incite heroes;° and, interestingly, it was thought 
to be connected with Rudra’s hand va is said to possess valuable med- 
icines as well as a pointed weapon.’ 

AVS 6.57 is a charm devoted principally to this medicine, used to cure 
the afflictions caused by Rudra’s arrows. We do not know to what these 
afflictions refer. The tradition considers them to be sores, perhaps ones 
which have not ripened.® This interpretation receives some support from 
AVS 6.44.3, where Rudra’s urine, perhaps referring to jalasd, is employed 
in the healing of bleeding flesh-wounds.’ Rudra’s weapons, as we have 
previously noticed, can also refer to the thunder and lightning associated 
with the internal disease-demon takman.’° At AVS 6.90.1, 2, however, an 


1 See RV 1. 43.4; AVS 2.27.6. Cf. also RV 2.33.12 and 7.35.6. 

? 'Yaska at Nighantu 1.12.100states:. . .jalasam. . .ity. . . udakanamani. Cf. also Bloom- 
field, AJPh, 12(1891): 425. Pisani has suggested that jdlasa could be derived from jala-asa 
(root as, ‘to eat’), meaning ‘to be taken with water’ (review of Mayrhofer’s Wb, Paideia, 
20: 328). This interpretation, however, does not fit its prescribed use of being sprinkled on 
the affected area (AVS 6.57.2). Burrow, however, has noticed that it has the sense of ‘cooling’ 
(“Sanskrit jalasa” in W. B. Henning Memorial Volume, edited by Mary Boyce and Ilya Gershevitch 
[London: Lund Humphries, 1970], 89-97). Cf. also Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 423, and 3: 709. 

> AJPh, 12 (1891): 425-29. 

* See Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 279-81. 

δ La doctrine, 109. ; 

6 ἘΝ 2.33.2, 4; 8.29.5 and AVS 6.57.2. 

7 See RV 1.114.5; 2.33.7; cf. RV 7.46.3, where Rudra is said to possess a thousand medicines. 

® See KausS 31.11, below; cf. Sayana to AVS 6.57: mukharahitavranabhaisajyartham. 

* See “Flesh Wounds Characterized by Bleeding,” 75, above. 

10 See chapter on takmdn, 34, above. 
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arrow, called all-pervading, was shot at a victim’s limbs and heart; and the 
poisons from that arrow entered the hundred dhamant-vessels and spread 
along the limbs."’ As we have noted, the arrow was said to be held in 
Rudra’s hand; and from AVS 6.57.2, we learn that it was single-shafted 
with a hundred points. Rudra is also identified with Agni and is the father 
of the storm-gods, the Maruts; and his weapons are frequently described 
in terms of lightning and thunderbolts.’* Both Rudra’s weapons and arrows, 
therefore, appear in this context to refer to the lightning flashes which carry 
down from heaven diseases which can take the form of takman or poison. 
The poison appears to have been the cause of an external condition char- 
acterized by sores in the flesh. This brings to mind the symptoms balasa 
(swelling) and hariman (jaundice), noticed in a victim of takmdan. 

The cure for this, Rudra’s disease, was Rudra’s medicine which, we are 
told, was sprinkled on and about the affected area (AVS 6.57.2). Because 
of the prescribed treatment, we are led further to believe that Rudra’s 
disease involved sores, wounds, or more generally swellings, spread about 
the limbs and exposed parts of the body and that Rudra’s medicine, jalasa, 
was a real remedy. That this medicine was, like his weapon or arrow, held 
in Rudra’s hand and was of a cooling, watery nature suggests rainwater. 
The connection with Rudra’s urine is, therefore, purely metaphorical. 

The ritual tradition, however, makes a concrete connection between 
Rudra’s medicine, jalasd, and Rudra’s urine (mutra) and has, therefore, 
incorporated the hymn secondarily into a cure for a boil which has yet to 
suppurate (aksata): 


With AVS 6.57, [the healer], after having wet a non-suppurating boil with foam of 
[human or bovine] urine, splashes [it with the urine] and [eventually] rinses [it with 
the remainder of the urine]; he [then] smears on plaque (from teeth) and pollen 
from tufts of (gari-) grass.’ 


It is difficult to conceive that the fresh urine prescribed in the rite could 
be cooling. Urine, mostly from animals, is a common ayurvedic remedy 
for, among other things, jaundice, leprosy and various skin diseases* and 
appears rather to be more a part of the materia medica of the later tradition, 
suggesting that the ritual of the sutra is probably more recent than that 
implied in the hymn itself. 


Vs. 1: yam te rudrd isum asyad angebhyo hfdayaya ca, idém (P 19.18.2: imam) tam adyd 
tvad (P 19.18.2: te) vaydm visucim vi urhamasi. Vs. 2: yas te Satam (P. 19.18.1: hira) dhamanayo 
‘ngany dnu visthitah, tasam te sdrvasam vaydm (P 19.18.1: sakam) nir visani hvayamasi. Cf. 
also AVS 11.2.26 where poison (vis@) is included as one of Rudra’s inflictions. 

12 See A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (1898; τρί. Delhi:Motilal Bararsidass, 1971), 74-- 
76. 

13 KausS 31.11-15: 11. idam id va ity aksatam mutraphenenabhyudya; 12. praksipati; 13. pra- 
ksalayati; 14. dantarajasavadegdhi; 15. stambarajasa. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 488-89, and Caland, 
AZ, 100-101. See also Henry, La magie, 193. 

See Dutt and King, Materia Medica, 285-87. 
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6.57 


To be sure, this, indeed, is a medicine; it is Rudra’s medicine, with 
which one may exorcise the single-shafted, hundred-pointed 
arrow. 

You sprinkle [the affected area] with jalasd [and likewise] sprinkle 
around [it] with jalasd. jalasa [is your] powerful medicine. With it, 
[O Rudra,] spare us, so that we may live. 

[Let there be] both benefit and pleasure for us and let nothing at all 
injure us. To the ground [let our] rdpas go; let there be each and 
every medicine for us. 
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21: SIMPLES 


edicinal plants and herbs (viridh, dsadhi)' were always a part of 
the healer’s materia medica. This keen interest in the beneficial 
properties of the native flora led to the development of a rather 
large pharmacopoeia. The manner in which the plants were described points 
to the early stages of Indian scientific thought: in addition to the explanation 
of the healing virtues of the different plants and herbs, which were distin- 
guished from each other and from trees (vdnaspati), the healer often in- 
cluded ecological and taxonomical distinctions. This is best illustrated in 
two hymns, RV 10.97 and AVS 8.7, devoted to the glorification and praise 
of simples. Because of their length (twenty-three and twenty-eight verses, 
respectively), it is unlikely that they were employed to cure any specific 
disease; rather, they were used generally in the healing rituals to consecrate 
the various plants of the healer’s materia medica. That both hymns were 
employed for the same purpose is evidenced from the first verse of each, 
in which the healer states that he is now considering or addressing the 
numerous types of plants of which he has knowledge. | 
From the point of view of the practitioner, three stages, through which 
the plants pass on their way to becoming used as medicines, can be as- 
certained from the texts themselves. 


Acquisition 


The simples were either brought from great distances and traded or they 
were collected by the healer-apothecary himself: the healer invoked various 
herbs which he knew were spread all over the earth. Many of these had 
to be brought to him from great distances,’ most notably from the Angiras, 
people who lived in the mountains.* Elsewhere, we noticed that the moun- 
tain-grown kiustha-plant was brought and traded.” Likewise, the gulguli 
(guggulu)-plant was known to have been transported by sea.° In addition 
to the acquisition of herbs by trade, the healer also engaged in the uprooting 
and collection of auspicious plants from his local flora which, from the 
context, appears to have been in the plains.’ During this collecting process, 


* See Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 77-78, and 1: 133, 561. 

7 RV 10.97.19; AVS 8.7.2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 23. 

° AVS 8.7.16, 25. 

* AVS 8.7.17, 24. ᾿ 

> AVS 5.4.2, 8; cf. also 4.7.6, where the madavati (‘intoxicating’ plant) is bartered. 

° AVS 19.38.2(3). ᾽ 

7 RV 10.97.20; VS 12.98, 100 (to RV 10.97.23); cf. AVS 1.24.4; 2.3.5; 4.7.5, 6;5.5.4;6.21.1, 
109.3, 136.1, 137.1; 10.4.14; P 1.67.2; 1.93.4 and VS 12.98 where harmful and beneficial 
plants are gathered by uprooting. See also Revidhana, 4.1.2. 
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he propitiated the herbs, because of the harm he caused to them by up- 
rooting them, indicating an early example of the later doctrine of non- 
violence (ahimsa) to all living things.® 

An integral part of the acquisition of plants from various places was the 
ancient Indian’s knowledge of them according to a primitive system of 
classification based on gross morphology and habitat, which is fully ap- 
preciated in the Atharvavedic and Rgvedic hymns.’ 


Preparation 


The plants which had been collected were then combined (often pul- 
verized) and made (decocted or concocted) into medicines’® or fashioned 
into amulets’’ as “companions of the charm’”’” or in order to “help the 
charm.”’’* In fact, the healer (bhisdj ) is characterized as a shaker (vipra) 
who knows both the preparation of the medicines from the plants and the 
correct recitation of the healing words." 


Employment 


Often, as we have noticed, extracts or other preparations of the plants 
were drunk in a solution. The dominant form in which the natural plants 
were used, however, was as an amulet or a talisman. We have also doc- 
umented their occasional employment as important ingredients in poultices 
or compresses. There is also evidence that they were held in the hand of 
the healer, perhaps as a type of amulet, and ritually waved over the patient 
in order to drive away his affliction which in turn was carried away by 
birds, or expelled with the passing of wind from the anus.” 

An important point, which is apparent from these charms, especially RV 
10.97, is that the dsadhi or herb was personified, divinized and looked upon 
as a general luck-bringer.'® One of the most auspicious dsadhis we have 
encountered is Arundhati whose various forms were considered extremely 
efficacious in the treatment of broken limbs and flesh wounds. Because of 
her profound ability to bring about the cure of such infirmities, a mythology 
evolved, surrounding her and her various forms, which may be summarized 
as follows: She is described as a perennial, harmless, life-giving herb with 
a saving honey-sweet flower;’” and as sahddevi, she is said to protect quad- 


δ The earliest reference to ahimsa in relation to plants is found at MS 3.9.3 and TS 6.3.3.2. 
For a discussion of the general notion of ahimsa in the early texts, see Hanns-Peter Schmidt, 
“The origin of Ahimsa,” Mélanges d’ Indianisme (Paris: Editions E. de Boccard, 1968), 626- 
55. 

* See AVS 8.7.4, 9, 13, 20, 23, 27; RV 10.97.2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 15, 18, 19, 21. 

AVS 8.7.5, 18, 22; RV 10.97.21. 

Y AVS 8.7.14. 

? AVS 8.7.7. 

15 RV 10.97.14. 

* RV 10.97.6, 22. 

* RV 10.97.11-13; see also chapters on rdépas and on the General Removal of Internal 
Diseases Related to ydksma and takman, 25 and 46, above. 

16 See, in particular, RV 10.97.4, 5, 6, 8, 17; AVS 8.7.2, 19, 20. 

” AVS 8.7.6. 
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rupeds (especially domestic ones), men and (small) birds from ydksma and 
from harm.”® As réhani, she is the healer of the severed bone.’? In her form 
as silaci, she is called the gods’ sister whose mother is the night, father, 
the cloud and grandfather, Yama” and is given the epithets: triumphant, 
steadfast, delivering and mender.”! As laksa, she is called the sister of the 
waters whose self has become the wind and is described as hairy-sided.”” 
As sildci and laksa, she is said to be very beautiful, golden, sun- and fire- 
colored and goat-brown,” to be born from the blood of Yama’s tawny 
horse” and to be arising out of, mounting and creeping on trees.”° In the 
form of visanaka, she is said to have arisen from the fathers’ root, 76 and as 
pippalt, she is mentioned as having been buried by the dsuras”’ and dug 
up again by the gods.” 

There is little doubt that the ancient Indians had a high esteem for their 
flora. The admiration, even reverence, seems also to have been represented 
in their early iconography. Looking back to the Indus Valley Civilization, 
we find seals and sealings which depict a type of female tree- or plant- 
divinity.”’ In one particular seal, there is represented a female who resides 
in the branches of a pipal tree and who is being worshipped by eight 
devotees.*° Later this tree-goddess appears to have been stylized as the 
Culakoka Devata at Bharhit or the Yaksi or Vrksaka on the pillars at Safici.’ 
Finally, in a Jaina cave at Udayagin (Orissa), there is an interesting panel 
which appears to show a sequential story in which a goddess standing or 
(sitting ?) in a tree instructs a man in the virtues of nonviolence (ahimsa).°? 
Both in the literature and in the archaeology, therefore, we find evidence 
of female plant-divinities who were worshipped and who bestowed great 
benefits on their devotees. 

In the later ritual practice, RV 10.97 is, according to Revidhana 3.42.8- 
4.1.3, to be muttered for six months in constant praise of herbs. In the 
autumn, Rudra and the herbs are worshipped so that one does not suffer 
from disease or any kind of indigestion; and in order to find and acquire 


18 AVS 6.59.1-3. 

9 AVS 4.12.1. 

20 AVS 5.5.1. 

1 AVS 5.5.3, 5, 6. 

22 AVS 5.5.7. 

3 AVS 5.5.6, 7, 8. 

4 AVS 5.5.8, 9. 

5 AVS 5.5.3, 5, 9. 

6 AVS 6.44.3. 

*7 AVS 2.3.3; 6.109.3. 

8 AVS 6.109.3; 2.3.5. 

29 See in particular, Walter A. Fairservis Jr., The Roots of Ancient India (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1975), 277, pls. 23-25. 

°° See fig. 9, 220 below. 

3! See Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art (1927; rpt. New 
York: Dover Publications, 1975), 64-66, and figs. 39, 53, 54, 75. 

32 For access to photographs of this panel and for its interpretation, I thank Professor A. L. 
Basham. 
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herbs, the vipra observes the rite seven times a week (i.e. once a day) and 
worships Varuna in his own region.” It is significant that emphasis was 
placed on the acquisition of the plants, for it reflects a continuation of the 
practice mentioned in the hymns; and the elaborate manuals of materia 
medica and the nighantus (or word-glossaries) of more recent origin are 
testimonies that the activity has survived and developed throughout the 
ages. In the Satapatha Brahmana (7.2.4), a version of the hymn found at 
VS 12.75ff. is used more symbolically in a rite devoted to the construction 
of the fire altar and to the healing of Agni. In particular, it is recited while 
preparing, by ploughing, by sprinkling with water and by sowing, the 
ground on which the altar is to be constructed.** In a doubtful healing rite 
at KausS 26.40, AVS 8.7 is to be recited while the healer binds to the 
patient an amulet fashioned from the chips of ten different types of sacred 
wood.” The commentator, Darila, however, has a different reading for this 
sutra: upottamena salam, ‘With the penultimate hymn (which in this se- 
quence is AVS 6.127), [the healer should bind to the patient an amulet 
fashioned from] the Sala-tree.’ We can see therefore that there is some 
question as to the use of the hymn in the actual therapeutic part of a 
healing rite, lending further support to the assumption that the hymns 
were employed during the consecration of the plants. 


RV 10.97 


I shall now consider those hundred and seven kinds of brown herbs 
born formerly, three ages before the gods. 1. 
Your kinds, O mama! [are] a hundredfold and your sprouts, a thou- 
sandfold. [Therefore,] you, O one whose powers are a hundredfold, 


make this [man] healthy for me. 2. 
You, flowering [and] bud-bearing herbs, rejoice. [For] like victorious 

steeds [are] the plants leading one to safety. 3. 
O mothers called herbs, I beg this of you, O goddesses: “May I gain 

a horse, a cow, a garment [and], O man, your ownself (life?).” 4. 


Your dwelling is made in the asvattha-tree [and] your abode, in the 
parna-tree. If you could gain the man’s [self(life?)], then, by all 
means, you [too] would be entitled to cows. 5. 


93 3.42.8: ya osadhih svastyayanam japeta niyatavratah, osadhi§ ca yajen nityam san masan eva 
nityasah. 4.1.1: istua Saradi vai rudram osadhis ca yajet tatha, tasyamaya na bhavanti tatha ‘jirnani 
yani ca. 4.1.2: kriyam tu saptaratrena saptakrtvo ‘bhyaset tatah, prapadyetausadhim viprah, suktam 
etaj japant sada. 4.1.3: . . . svaksetre varunam istva, vindate bhisag osadhih; cf. Gonda, The 
Revidhana, 100-101. 

34 See J. Eggeling, trans., The Satapatha-Brahmana according to the Text of the Madhyandina 
School, 5 vols. (1882-1899; rpt. Delhi: Motilal Bararsidass, 1963), 3: 335-41. A version of this 
rite is found at TS 5.2.5 (see Keith, VBYS, Pt. 2, 409); cf. also KS 16.13-14; MS 2.7.13-14, 
KapS 25.4-5, ApSS, 16.20.5-13 and BSS 10.26, where only 14 vss. are found. See also MSS 
6.16 and KSS 17.2.11-16. 

5 uttamena Sakalam. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 578; Caland, AZ, 80-81, and Henry, Le livre 
ΝΠ], 58. 
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When these herbs have come together like kings at the council, [then] 
that healer, the destroyer of the rdksas-demons [and] dispeller of 
amiva, is called shaker (vipra). 

So that this [man] may be unharmed, I have procured all the herbs: 
the one having the power of horses, the one containing Soma, the 
invigorating one [and] the one increasing the vital energy. 

The powers of the herbs, which cause to bestow a gift to your own 
self, O man, go forth as cows from a cow-pen. 

Your mother, by name, [is] eradicator, therefore, you are eradicators; 
you are [as] winged streams [and] what ails [that] you eradicate. 

The herbs have surmounted all barriers as a robber [the walls of] the 
fold [and] have removed every kind of bodily rdapas. 

When I, causing to strengthen [the patient], hold these herbs in my 
hand, the essence of the ydksma perishes as [life] in the presence 
of a beast of prey. 

You, O herb, like an impartial law-enforcer, drive away the yaksma 
from him into whose every limb [and] every joint you creep. 

Fly away, O ydksma, together with the casa [and] the kikidivi, perish 
with the force of the wind, together with the nihaka. 

Let one of you help another; you must help one another. All of you 
[herbs], in unison, must help this my charm. 

Let those Brhaspati-produced [herbs], who bear fruit and those who 
do not, who bear flowers and who do not, free us from distress. 

Let [the herbs] release me from (the effects of an infringement) of 
the vow and indeed from Varuna’s (bond), likewise, from Yama’s 
foot-fetter and from every offence against the gods. 

Descending from heaven, the herbs announced: “May that man, 
whom we should visit [and find] living, not be harmed.” 

Among those herbs whose king is Soma, who are many [and] who 
have a hundred skills, you are the choicest, suitable for [fulfilling 
my] desires [and] auspicious to the heart. 

You Brhaspati-produced herbs, whose king is Soma [and] who are 
scattered over the earth, bestow strength on her. 

Let your uprooter not be harmed; likewise, [let him] for whom I 
uproot you [not be harmed]. [Indeed,] let all our bipeds [and] 
quadrupeds be free from suffering. 

O plants, let all [the herbs], both [those] who listen closely to this 
[charm] and [those] who have departed into the distance [and do 
not listen closely to the charm], having assembled, bestow strength 
on her. 

The herbs converse with [their ] king, Soma: “We, O king, rescue 
him for whom the Brahmana performs [his special craft].”’ 

You, O herb are the choicest; [indeed], trees are your inferiors. 
[Therefore,] may he, who bears ill-will toward us, be our 
inferior. 


22. 


23. 


MEDICINES 
AVS 8.7 


We address all the herbs who are brown, white, red, spotted, black 
and dark blue. 

Let the plants whose father was heaven, whose mother was the 
earth [and] whose root was the ocean, rescue this man from the 
divinely sent yaksma. 

In the beginning, the waters [fulfilled the function of] heavenly herbs. 
They destroyed from each and every limb your sin-caused 
ydaksma. 

I speak to the herbs who spread forth, who are clumpy, who have 
a single bud [and] who are bushy; I summon for you fibrous, seg- 
mented [and] branched plants who [are] related to the Visvedevas, 
who are powerful [and] who bring life to man. 

Through that which [is] your power, O vanquishing [ones], [your] 
energy and which [is] your strength, release this man from ydksma, 
O herbs. Therefore, I make the medicine. 

In order that this [man] may be unharmed, I invoke here the vigorous, 
harmless, life-giving herb, the saving honey-sweet flower, 
Arundhati. 

Let the prudent companions of my charm come here, so that we 
may rescue this man from difficulty. 

Agni’s food, the water’s embryo, who grows up new again—let 
[those] fixed, thousand-named medicinal [herbs] be brought 
here. 

Let the sharp-horned herbs, whose envelope is the avaka [and] whose 
essence is water, push aside difficulty. 

Let those herbs who liberate, who release [one] from Varuna’s [bond], 
who are powerful [and] poison-destroying, likewise, [those] who 
are balasa-destroying and witchcraft-destroying, come here. 

Let the very powerful plants, who have been brought [and] who are 
extolled, rescue, in this clan, the cow, the horse, the man [and] 
the domestic beast. 

The root of these plants has become sweet, sweet [their] apex, sweet 
[their] middle, sweet [their] leaf [and] sweet their flower. [Since 
they] are possessed of honey [and are] the drink of immortality, 
let them yield ghee [and] food which has cow’s milk as [its] principal 
[ingredient]. 

However many herbs [there] are on the earth, let those with a thou- 
sand leaves release me from death [and] from distress. 

Let the amulet, derived from a tiger [and composed] of plants, which 
rescues [and] guards against curses, repel far away from us all 
dmivas [and] the raksas-demons. 

They spring away in fear as from a lion’s roar; as from fire, they dart 
from the [plants] brought here. [Therefore,] let the cows’ [and] the 
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men’s yaksma, impelled by the plants, enter the navigable streams 
[and be carried away by them]. 

You plants, being released from Agni Vaisvanara, [you] whose king 
is the forest tree (vanaspati), go, spreading over the earth. 

Let those auspicious [and] sappy herbs, who, belonging to the An- 
giras, grow on the mountains and in the plains, be beneficial to 
our heart. 

The plants whom I know, whom I observe with [my] eyes, who are 
unknown [but with whom] we are familiar and from whom we 
know [what] has been prepared— 

Let all [those] herbs heed my words, so that we may rescue this man 
from difficulty. 

Among the plants [there is] the asvatthd, the darbhd; [likewise, there 
is] king Soma, the immortal oblation [and] the two medicines, rice 
and barley, the two immortal sons of heaven. 

When, with [his] semen, Parjanya promotes you, O children of the 
spotted one (Prsni), [then], O herbs, sprout up; [for] it thunders 
[and] roars. 

We give this man the strength of this nectar to drink; and now I 
prepare the medicine, so that he may live a hundred years. 

The boar knows the plant; the mongoose knows the medicinal [herb]. 
I summon to this [man] for help those [herbs] whom the snakes 
[and] the Gandharvas know. 

I summon to this [man] for help these herbs belonging to the Angiras, 
whom the eagles [and] the heavenly raghdts know, whom the 
(small) birds, [and] geese know [and] whom all winged birds 
know. 

Let however many herbs, whom the oxen, cows, goats and sheep 
consume, provide protection to you, [when] brought here. 

In as many [herbs] as the human physicians know a medicine, that 
many, who are medicines for all [diseases], I bring to you. 

Let the flowering [and] shoot-bearing [herbs] as well as [those] who 
bear fruit [and those] who do not, as it were, having the same 
mother, yield [their] milky sap, so that this [man] may be un- 
harmed. 

I have rescued you from that having five Salas, from that having ten 
Salas, from Yama’s foot-fetter and also from every offence against 
the gods. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Notes to AVS 2.33 


ost authorities agree that AVS 2.33, with its repetition at AVS 
20.96.17—22 and its variant at RV 10.163, is a charm against 

yaksma, commonly considered to be tuberculosis or consump- 

tion.’ Sayana prescribes 2.33 for use “in a rite for the curing of the diseases 
arising in all bodily members beginning with the eye, nose, ear, head, 
tongue, and nape of the neck’”” at KausS 27.27-28.° He also includes it at 
KausS. 54.11 in a list of hymns devoted to the removal of distress,* and 
mentions its occurrence at VaitS 38.1 in a rite for the curing of the sacrificer 
in the sacrifices beginning with the asvamedha (horse-sacrifice).” It is also 
listed, at KausS 54.11, among the hymns destined to bestow long life (ayu- 
syagana)® and a version of verse 1 is employed at Paraskara Grhya Sutra 3.7 
for the cure of head-disease.’ In the introduction to 20.96, the editor (or 
Sayana?) prescribes, at VaitS 34.20, that the entire hymn be recited in the 
mahavrata at the midday pressing of Soma.® Based on the Sarvanukramani, 
Sayana explains that RV 10.163 has as its rsi, Vivrhan (‘the exorcist’) who 
was born of the KaSyapa-clan. He goes on to mention that the deity ad- 
dressed throughout the hymn is yaksma and that the hymn is for the re- 
moving of yaksma.? BD 8.66 also mentions that it is “destructive of 
yaksma’’;’° and Rgvidhana 4.19.3-5 prescribes its use in a rite devoted to 
the releasing of one from yaksma or to the destruction of it. Likewise, at 
ApGS 3.9.10 (ApMB 1.17.1) it is mentioned in connection with the healing 


’ Kuhn: ‘“Gegen des Schwinden (Against tuberculosis),” ‘“Indische und germanische Se- 
gensspriiche,” KZ, 13 (1864), 63; Weber: ‘‘Gegen yaksma (schwund) [Against yaksma (tuber- 
culosis)],” IS, 13: 205; Griffith: “’. . . a charm against Yaksma, Phthisis pulmonalis or con- 
sumption. . . ,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 74; cf. 2: 412; Bloomfield: ““Charm to secure 
perfect health,” Hymns, 44, 321; Whitney-Lanman: “For the expulsion of ydksma from all 
parts of the body,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 76. Among the translators of RV 10.163, 
Geldner entitles it: ‘“Gegen Auszehrung (Against consumption),” Der Rigveda, 3: 390, and 
Renou, “contre la consomption,” EVP, 16: 174. 

2 aksinasakarnasirojihvagrivadisarvavayavajarogabhaisajyakarmani; cf. KeSava: sarvavyadhi- 
bhaisajyam ucyate. 

> See Caland, AZ, 85, and Bloomfield, Hymns, 327. 

* amholingagane. But according to AthParig 32.4, it is not found in that list (see also Bloomfield, 
Hymns, 321). 

> aSvamedhadisu diksavato yajamanasya bhaisajyakarmani. Cf. Whitney-Lanman, who state 
it is only in the purusamedha (human sacrifice). Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 76. 

6 See Bloomfield, Hymns, 321, and Whitney-Lanman, Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 76. 

7 Sirsarogabhesajam; cf. H. Oldenberg and M. Miiller., The Grhya-Sutras Rules of Vedic Domestic 
Ceremonies, 2 vols. (1886-92; τρί. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1967), 1, 350, where it is 3.6. 

δ mahavrate madhyamdine savane. 

5 kagypagotrotpanno vivrha namarsih. yaksmanasanapratipadyatvat taddevatakam krtsnam suk- 
tam. Anukramani: aksibhyam vivrha kasyapo yaksmaghnam. 

10 aksibhyam yaksmanaSanam. 
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of a wife suffering from yaksma."! At SSS 16.13.3-4, it is used, along with 
RV 10.137, 10.161 and 10.186, in a rite to cure the sacrificer of what the 
commentary states is an infirmity caused by snakebite, etc.'? Finally at SGS 
1.21.3 it is employed along with RV 10.162 in the garbharaksana (ceremony 
performed in the fourth month for the protection of the fetus).’° 

We can see, from its repetition three times in the Rg- and Atharva-vedas, 
and by its extensive use in the ritual literature, that it was considered very 
popular and perhaps also very effective. 

R. Miller considers that there is close relationship between the Rgvedic 
version of the hymn and Vendidad 8.35-72, which also presents an enu- 
meration of bodily parts beginning with the head and ending with the feet. 
On this basis, he concludes that the Avestan drug-nasu, ‘the demonic fire,’ 
which resides in these various anatomical parts and is expelled from them 
by water, corresponds to the Vedic ydksma."* 

Jean Filliozat, on the other hand, has quite convincingly demonstrated 
that the Avestan drug is not fiery in nature, but rather appears in the form 
of hideous insects which, at Vendidad 8.35-72, take the form of flies sur- 
rounding a corpse. He concludes: ‘’Le fait qu’on expulse rituellement la 
yaksma et la drug de toutes les parties du corps successivement ne saurait 
établir leur communauté d'origine; on en use ainsi a l’egard de toute im- 
prégnation funeste et non pas seulement dans I’Inde et dans I’Iran.”*” He 
has, however, noticed a similarity between the drugs, in the plural, and 
yaksmas: they are both sin-related demons or evils which attack man; but 
he points out that the drug is the cause of the disease, while the ydksma is 
both the cause and the disease itself." 


VERSE 1 


In b, P 4.7.1 has asyad uta, ‘and from the mouth,” and in d, lalatad vi 
vrhamasi, ‘‘from the forehead, we tear away.” 


VERSE 2 


In d, P 4.7.2 has urasto v1 vrhamasi, “from [your] breast, we tear away.” 
Why grivabhyas and usnihabhyah are plural is difficult to explain. Sayana 
states that the first refers to the fourteen small bones located in the neck 
(. . . grivasabdena tadavayavabhutani caturdasa suksmany asthini ucyante 
bahuvacananirdesat), quoting SB 12.2.4.10 as support. The second he ex- 


‘1 yaksma . . . , cf. Oldenberg and Miiller, The Grhya-Sutras, 2: 270. 

12 See W. Caland, trans. and L. Chandra, The Sarikhayana-Srautasiutra, being a major yajrika 
text of the Reveda (Nagpur: International Academy of Indian Culture, 1953), 456; Commentary 
of Varadattasuta Anartiya: athanantaram rtvijo yajamanam bhisajyanti. . . . trnabhyam upa- 
marjayanti sarpadastadau darsanat. 

See Oldenberg and Miiller, The Grhya-Sutras, 1: 47. 

“Medizin im Rg-Veda,” 357; see also Johannes Hertel, ‘‘Nachtrag zu Rgveda X.163, 
Vendidad VIII 35-72,” Asia Major, 6: 377-85. 

® La doctrine, 41. 

16 Tbid., 42, 80. 
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plains as vessels, which are smooth in the upper part or which have emerged 
(or protruded) with blood etc. (urdhvam snigdhabhyah raktadina utsnatabhyo 
va nadibhyah). However, at RV 10.163.2, he glosses grivabhyas as (blood) 
vessels in the throat (galagatabhyo dhamanibhyah) and usnihabhyah as ten- 
dons which are either smooth near the upper part or which have emerged 
(or protruded) (ardhavabhimukham snigdhabhya utsnatabhyo va snayubhyah). 
Although it is clear that Sayana is merely guessing at the significance of 
the plurals, it seems possible that they could refer collectively to the various 
anatomical parts of the neck and the nape of the neck, which our rendering 
implies. Cf. Filliozat, La doctrine, 122, 123. 


VERSE 3 


For ab, RV 10.163.3 has a variant of verse 4ab (see below) and in cd, it 
reads: yaknah plasibhyo vi vrhami te, “from [your] liver, from [your] plast 
(see below, verse 4), I tear away for you.. . .” In ab, P 4.7.3 has: klomnas 
te hrdayyabhyo haliksnat (Raghu Vira: hrdayad adhi haliksmat), ‘from your 
lungs, from [your] hearts, from [your] haliksna.” Here again notice the un- 
expected plural hrdayyabhyo, which Raghu Vira emends to a singular. The 
exact meaning of hdliksna is unclear. Sayana explains it as ‘a kind of fleshy - 
lump connected to the lungs’ (. . . tat[kloman] sambandhad mamsapinda- 
visesat). Weber understands it to be that which appears (iksana) yellow 
(hari) and translates ‘gall’ (206). Bloomfield suggests that it may be related 
to hira, ‘canal,’ ‘vein,’ and renders, ‘viscera’ (45, 322). Whitney-Lanman 
leaves the word untranslated and quotes Sayana for a possible explanation 
(76). Filliozat is unsure of its meaning, but points out that at TS 5.7.23 it 
refers to the name of an animal (La doctrine, 127). Kuhn leaves the word 
untranslated (68). Cf. also Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 500. Sayana 
explains the difficult matasnabhyam as ‘the two kidneys connected to the 
two sides or the two receptacles of bile situated near them’ (ubhayaparsva- 
sambandhabhyam vrkyabhyam tatsamipasthapittadharapatrabhyam va; cf. to 
RV 10.163.3: parsvayor vartamanav amraphalakrti urkkau, ‘the two kidneys 
existing on either side of the body and having the shape of mango fruits’; 
Geldner follows this, Der Rigveda, 3: 390). Mahidhara to VS 25.8 explains 
the word as ‘two bones situated on either side of the heart and adhering 
to the part below the neck’ (grivadhastad bhagasthitahrdayobhayaparsvasthe 
asthini). Kuhn, basing himself on Mahidhara, renders ‘the ribs near the 
heart’ (Herzrippen, 67). Grassmann suggests ‘the lungs’ (Wb, col. 947). 
Weber (206) and Bloomfield (45) follow Sayana and translate it as ‘kidneys’; 
while Whitney-Lanman leaves it untranslated (76). Filliozat states that they 
are ‘viscére non identifie’ (La doctrine, 125). 


VERSE 4 


In b, RV 10.163.3 has hfdayad adhi, ‘from [your] heart,’ and P 4.7.4 reads 
uta at the end. In cd, RV is similar to verse 3cd above and P is a variant of 
verse 6 below. For kuksibhyam, we follow Filliozat (La doctrine, 123) who 
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seems to have based himself on Sayana, i.e. ‘the right and left parts of the 
abdomen)’ (daksinottarabhyam udarabhagabhyam). Cf. also Weber (207) and 
Bloomfield (45): ‘belly’; Whitney-Lanman: ‘(two) paunches’ (76) and Kuhn: 
‘abdominal cavity’ (68). An exact meaning for the word plasér is wanting. 
Sayana glosses it: “The many holed receptacle of feces’ (bahucchidrat ma- 
lapatrat). At RV 10.163.3 where the form plasibhyo occurs, he glosses ‘lungs, 
spleen, etc.’ (klomaplihadisamjriebhyah). The plural of the word (plasdyah) 
is found at VS 25.8 where Mahidhara explains it as ‘tubes at the root of 
the penis’ (sisnamulanadyah) and at VS 19.87 he glosses the singular plasir 
as ‘penis’ (sisnah). Grassman, basing himself on Sayana, suggests that it 
may be the spleen or other entrails (Wb, col. 895). Weber (207) and Gelder 
(Der Rigveda, 3: 390) render it more generally as ‘mesentery’; Bloomfield: 
‘guts’ (45). Kuhn, to the RV (67) and Whitney-Lanman (76) leave it un- 
translated; but Kuhn to the AVS offers ‘limbs’ (68). Filliozat, who bases 
himself primarily on Mahidhara, suggests that in the singular it may mean 
‘uréthre, penis?’ and in the plural, ‘canaux spermatiques et uréthre (les 
canaux excréteurs)’ (La doctrine, 125). Cf. also Mayrhofer, who proposes 
the meaning, ‘a particular part of the intestines’ and suggests a root-con- 
nection with the word plina, ‘spleen’ (Wb, 2: 385) and A. Sharma, who 
notes that the form plasi found at TB. 2.6.4.4. is secondary (Beit. z. Ved. 
Lex., 209). 


VERSE 5 


In c, RV 10.163.4 omits bhasadydm and reads bhasadad. P 4.7.6. deletes 
bhasadam in d. The tradition, therefore, seems to suggest that bhasadyd and 
bhasada are equivalent, which lends further support to arguments of Weber 
(207), Kuhn (68) and Whitney-Lanman (77), who do not translate 
bhasadam (cf. Bloomfield who does see justification for it, and, following 
Sayana, includes it in his rendering as a type of intensifier). bhdmsaso is 
uncertain. Sayana glosses it as ‘the visible, secret place’ [bhasamanad gu- 
hyasthanad; likewise at RV: bhasadat. bhasat katipradesah tatsambandhat.. . 
bhasamanat payoh. . . “from the connection with bhasadad (bhasat, ‘private- 
parts’), it is the visible anus’’]. Grassmann also suggests ‘anus’ (Wb, col. 
921); Macdonell-Keith proposes ‘pubic bone’ (Vedic Index, 2: 360). Filliozat, 
taking these two views into account suggests, ‘anus? pubis’ (La doctrine, 
125). Cf. also Mayrhofer, who states that it may be a particular part of the 
abdomen, perhaps the “private parts,’”’ but also points out that since the 
exact meaning of the word cannot be determined, a connection between 
bhasdt (bhasada) and bhdmsas, likewise, cannot be demonstrated (Wb, 2: 
456). According to the ViSve$varananda edition, Apastamba Mantrapatha 
1.17.1 reads dhvadmsaso(?). 


VERSE 6 


RV 10.163.5 has an entirely different verse: méhanad vanamkdranal léma- 
bhyas te nakhébhyah, ydksmam sdrvasmad atmdnas tdm iddm vi vrhami te, 
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“From [your] urethra, from [your] vanamkarana, from your hair, from [your] 
nails, from [your] entire body, I tear away for you this yaksma.”” vanamkarana 
is unclear. Sayana considers it to be adjectival to méhanad (‘urethra’) in the 
sense of ‘the penis by which the bodily water [vanam = udakam Sariram] 
is discharged’ (tat kriyate visrjyate yena tadvanamkaranam. tasmat mehanat 
medhrat. . .), so also Haradatta to ApMB. 1.17.5 (see Sharma, Beit. z. Ved. 
Lex., 251-52). Kuhn takes vdnam to mean ‘joy’ rather than ‘water’ and 
proposes the translation “joy-bringer (Wonnebringer)”’ (67) which, in the 
present anatomical context of the hymn, may be regarded as a euphemism 
for “penis.” Mayrhofer supports Sayana (Wb, 3: 39), and Filliozat, likewise, 
suggests ‘organe de la defécation’ (La doctrine, 126. Cf. Oldenberg, Noten, 
2: 361). In a, P 4.7.5a has mamsebhyah, ‘from [your] flesh.’ In c, P 4.7.4c 
reads: yaksmam panyor angulibhyo (Raghu Vira: angalibhyo?), ‘from [your] 
fingers on the two hands’ and in d, P 4.7.4d has vi vrhamasi, ‘we tear away.’ 
Sayana considers snavabhyo, which has the common meaning ‘from the 
tendons, sinews’ (see also Filliozat, La doctrine, 127), as ‘small blood vessels’ 
(suksmas sirah snavasabdena ucyante) as opposed to dhamanibhyah which 
are large (dhamanisabdena sthulah). 


VERSE 7 


RV 10.163.6 reads: dngad-angal lomno-lomno 4 άηι pdrvani-parvani, 
yaksmam sdrvasmad atmdnas tam idam vi vrhami te: “From every limb, from 
every hair, from the entire body, I tear away for you this yaksma born in 
every joint.” atmanas here and in RV 10.163.5 (see previous note) has the 
sense of ‘from the body’ (see Renou, EVP, 16: 174). In a, P 4.7.7 reads as 
RV; in b, it has baddham parvani-parvani, ‘[the yaksma] attached to every 
joint’; and in cd, it reads: vayam visvaticam vi vrhamasi, ‘we tear completely 
away.” visvaticam is here rendered adverbially to intensify the notion of 
the verb (cf. Whitney-Lanman, 77). Sayana, however, explains it as “that 
one born of disease who has spread through every member beginning with 
the eye” (caksuradisarvavayavavyaptam rogajatam) which in turn refers to 
the yaksma. Thus, following Sayana, another possibility could be to take 
visvaricam as adjectival to yaksmam, i.e. ‘the all pervasive yaksma.’ Because 
of its proximity to the verb, however, one would favor the adverbial usage. 
vibarhéna, being from the root brh, ‘to tear’ plus vi, means literally, ‘by the 
tearing,’ i.e. by the exorcising, a pun on the verb vivrhamasi. Sayana suggests 
that the “hymn exorcises [the ydksma] ‘by means of the exorcism of the 
great rsi KaSyapa’”’ (. . . kaSyapasya maharser. . . vivrhatyaneneti vivarham 
suktam) and goes on to explain: ‘Now the fruitful power of the mantra, 
which is indeed being employed in the ritual, is indicated by the praise of 
the 751 who revealed the mantra’ (mantradrastur maharseh samkirtanena 
idanim prayujyamanasyapi mantrasya amoghaviryatvam sucitam bhavati). He 
clearly indicates that KaSyapa is the author of this spell. At AVS 1.14.4 
there is a specific reference to the bréhman (spell) of KaSyapa and at RV 
9.114.2 he is mentioned as a rsi and an author of a hymn of praise. It is 
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likely, therefore, that vibarhéna refers to KaSyapa’s “exorcising spell,” which 
is this charm itself (cf. Bloomfield, 322, 408). For other references to the 
beneficial qualities of KaSyapa, cf. AVS 5.28.5; 8.5.13-14; 17.1.27-38; 
18.3.15 and 19.53.10, where he is stated as being born from Kala (‘time’). 
See also TA 1.7.1; 1.8.8. P 4.7 adds another verse (8), not found in K: 
angad-angad aham (vayam?) tava parusah parusas pari, kasyapasya vi vrhena 
yaksmante (yaksmam te) vi vrhamasi. The suggested emendations are mine. 


Notes to AVS 6.85 


Translators are in agreement that AVS 6.85 is a charm against ydksma.’” 
Sayana prescribes its use “in a rite for the healing of disease beginning 
with rajayaksma’’’® at KausS 26.37. At KausS 26.33, it is mentioned in a 
list of hymns for various medical purposes;”? and at AthParis 32.7, verse 
2 is reckoned in the list of hymns for the destruction of takmdn.”° 


VERSE 1 


This verse is also found at AVS 10.3.5. P(K) 19.6.1, although fragmented, 
has been emended to read as Sau. In a, P 16.63.5 has varano (K manuscript 
varuno),; in ὃ: idam devo vrhaspatih; and in cd, it reads: yaksmah pratistha yo 
‘smin tam u deva avivaran, ‘the gods also have checked that yaksma who 
resides in this [man].” At AVS 10.3 (cf. P 16.63), we learn that the varand- 
tree is called an enemy-destroying, powerful amulet (. . . varand manih 
sapatnaksayano vfsa, verse 1) and that the amulet is the medicine for all 
[diseases], thousand-eyed, yellow and gold (. . . manir varano visvabhesajah 
sahasrakso harito hiranydyah, verse 3). Sayana, following KausS 26.37, un-- 
derstands that a piece of the varana-tree was formed into an amulet which 
removes the disease beginning with rajayaksma (varanavrksanirmito manih 

. . rajayaksmadirogam. . . nivartayatu). It is likely, therefore, that an amulet 
of varand is to be understood here. On varané and varayata, cf. AVS 4.7.1 
and notes. 


VERSE 2 


P(K) 19.6.2 reads as Sau. Sayana glosses vdcasa: ‘by the word having 
the form of a command’ (ajnarupena vakyena); and Bloomfield thus renders 
it as ‘command’ (39-40). On spells attributed to various divinities, cf. AVS 
2.32.3, 5.23.10, where the spell or a rsi is mentioned. 


17 Griffith: ΧΑ charm against Consumption or Decline,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 292; 
Bloomfield: ‘“Exorcism of a disease by means of an amulet from the varana-tree,”” Hymns, 39, 
505, and Whitney-Lanman: “For relief from yaksma,’”’ Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 344. 

18 rajayaksmadirogabhaisajyakarmani; cf. KeSava: rajayaksmadibhaisajyam ucyate. 

19 See Caland, AZ, 78, and cf. AthParis, 34.24. 

20 takmanaSanagana; vs. 2ab also occurs at KausS 6.17 (see Bloomfield, Hymns, 506; cf. Whit- 
ney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 344). 
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VERSE 3 


In b, P(K) 19.6.3 has visuddhayasah (accented), ‘all-sustaining.’ Sayana, 
on similar lines, reads visvddhayanih and explains it as ‘the nourisher of 
the entire world characterized by sentient and non-sentient beings” (. . . 
krtsnasya sthavarajangamatmakasya jagatah posayitrih . . .). Note the ref- 
erence to the mythological episode in which the demon Vrtra restrained 
the water. By using this in the simile, the healer, equating himself with the 
demon, gains access to his domain and, with the help of Agni Vaisvanara, 
is better able to ward off the patient’s affliction. From the theological point 
of view, it is interesting to note that Vrtra, along with Varuna in verse 2 
his destroyer, is looked upon as being beneficent. His holding back of the 
waters which is generally considered to be an evil act is in this verse com- 
pared to the checking of a disease-demon. 


Notes to 19.36 


Translators consider AVS 19.36 to be a charm involving the amulet called 
Satdvara.”' Sayana mentions that it is found at Santikalpa 17.4 and 19.6 in 
the mahasanti, ‘great consecration,’ called samtati, ‘progeny,’ where the 
Satdvara-amulet is employed.” From its context it appears that the charm 
was Originally recited during the consecration and binding of this particular 
vegetal amulet which was worn to protect the individual from various 
evils, including, in particular, the internal disease-demon ydksma. 


VERSE 1 


P 2.27.1 reads as Sau, except, in d, Raghu Vira reads: manim durnama- 
catanam. Sayana understands Satdvaro to be either a hundred varas, roots 
or awns of grain; or else it averts (root vr) a hundred diseases, i.e. because 
it is subsequently heard (verse 6) that it wards off a hundred diseases, it is 
a type of herb (Satam vara mulani suka va yasya sa Satavarah. yadva Satasam- 
khyakan rogan nivarayatiti Satavarah ‘Satavarena varaye’ iti uttaratra 
Satasamkhyakarogavaranasravanad osadhivisesah). Sayana’s first explanation 
seems to be based on the meaning of vara as ‘tail-hair of animal’ and, 
therefore, is forced. His second suggestion appears more likely because of 
the pun on the word found at verse 6. Whitney-Lanman offer yet another 
possibility: ‘‘possessing a hundred choice things” (root vr, ‘to choose,’ thus, 
‘choice’). No interpretation, however, is entirely satisfactory. In c, Sayana 
considers ardhan, ‘ascending,’ to refer to the raising [of the amulet] to the 
region of the body beginning with the man’s arm (purusasya bhujadipra- 
desam adhitisthan), so also Griffith (294 n; cf. Whitney-Lanman, 955). Such 


21 Griffith: ‘A charm against disease and evil spirits,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 2: 294; 
and Whitney-Lanman: “With a Satdvara-amulet: for protection, etc.,”” Atharva-veda-samhita, 
Pt. 2, 955. 

22. . vihitayam samtatyakhyayam mahasantau Satavaram manim abhimantrya badhniyat; cf. 
Whitney-Lanman, ibid. 
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an interpretation is likely because, like the charms involving the jangida- 
amulet (AVS 2.4, 3.9, 19.34,35), this hymn appears to have been recited - 
during the ritualistic binding of the talisman; in which case, “ascending 
with brilliance” could be a description of it radiating while being elevated 
during the tying process. In d, Sayana glosses durnama- as a skin disease 
(tvagdosah). 


VERSE 2 


In d, Roth-Whitney emend tatrati to tarati. P 2.27.2 has tatrati; but Barret: 
and Raghu Vira, following Roth-Whitney, emend to tarati. Bh., however, 
reads: papmadhi tatrati. Sayana also reads tatrati and explains it, in Paninian 
terms, as from the root tr, ‘to cross,’ ‘to pass through,’ with the affixes slu 
(third class affix, which according to Pan. 6.1.10 causes reduplication in a 
root which is not normally reduplicated) and Sa (affix of the sixth class, to 
which the root tr belongs) (tf plavanasamtaranayoh, Sluh Sag ceti vikarana- 
dvayam). He glosses it as ‘overcome’ (atikramati). Such a form from the 
root tr is indeed unusual; and for this reason, Roth-Whitney’s emendation 
would be justified; but P supports Sayana, which is perhaps the correct 
reading. By madhyena, Sayana understands, ‘with the stem’ (kandena). It is 
possible that the poet-healer is describing an amulet which was fashioned 
from an entire plant whose stem bifurcates near the top. In this way, the 
two horns could be analogous to its forked head, the middle to its stem, 
and the root to the part under the ground. Cf. AVS 9.4.17 where two bulls’ 
horns are said to push away the rdksas-demon (sfrigabhyam rdksa 
rsaty. . .). 


VERSE 3 


In c, Roth-Whitney read: sdrvan durnamaha. P 2.27.3 reads as Sau; but 
for Sabdinah in b, K has Sapathinah, ‘cursing’ (?). Sayana understands there 
to be three types of ydksmas or diseases in ab: those which are newly produced, 
those fully grown and those possessing sound, i.e. making noise or pos- 
sessing sound means ‘difficult to cure’ (. . . aprarudha utpannamatra.. . 
yaksma rogah santi yeca. . . abhivrddha yaksmah. . . Sabdavantah ete dusci- 
kitsa iti Sabdyamanah Sabdavanto va . . .). Sayana’s explanation of these 
yaksmas is mere guesswork. It would appear syntactically that there are 
only two categories: the arbhaka, ‘small/childish,’ and the mahanto. . . 
Sabdinah, ‘large/adult, which are vocal or speak.’ It is, however, difficult 
to understand to what exactly these descriptions may refer. Perhaps, as 
Griffith suggests, they indicate a mild and severe case of the bodily affliction 
(284); or better, they may signify the demon’s victims. In other words, 
there were small, childish yaksmas who attacked children and large, adult- 
speaking ydksmas who assailed the grown-ups. Cf. AVS 6.25, where the 
disease-entities apacits are said to make noise. 
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VERSE 4 


In a, Roth-Whitney read: viram for viran. P(O) 2.27.4 reads as Sau, except 
for apa for ava in d. K has Satam viryani janayan Satam (Raghu Vira: viryany 
ajanayac chatam) yaksman apavapat, durnamah sarvams trdhvapa raksamsy 
apakramit (Raghu Vira: akramit). P(K) cd is a slight variant (apa for ava in 
4), of AVS 19.36.5cd. The notion of virya, ‘strength,’ ‘power,’ makes better 
sense than vira, ‘heroes,’ which Sayana, nevertheless, understands as ‘sons’ 
(putrah), i.e. ‘“Let this carved amulet produce, bring about, impart them” 
(ayam dharyamano manih. ..tan. . . janayatu utpadayatu prayacchatu). 


VERSE 5 


ab is wanting in K; but, for cd, cf. P(K) 2.27.4 (above). P(O) has the entire 
verse (P 2.27.5) which reads as Sau, except trddhva apa occurs in cd (cf. 
Whitney-Lanman, 955-67). Sayana considers hiranyasrnga to be ‘that whose 
tip of appears like gold, i.e. it is the upper part of the Satavara’ (. . . ya- 
syagram hiranyavad avabhasate sa hiranyasrngah. Satavarasyagram evam 
bhavati) and rsabhah as ‘the best of herbs’ (osadhinam Sresthah). Griffith 
suggests that the bull is “‘the potent charm” (294 n). It seems rather that 
the poet-healer is describing the upper, forked part of the plant as golden 
in color and implicitly comparing its branches to the horns of the horned 
bull whose efficacy destroys the raksas-demons (cf. verse 2 above). 


VERSE 6 


In c, Roth-Whitney emend to Satdm ca Svanvatinam. P 2.27.6 omits ca. 
Raghu Vira, however, has [ca]. The K manuscript has: Satam sunvatinam, 
‘a hundred female pressers (of Soma)’ which, although being a grammat- 
ically correct reading, makes little sense. At P 1.89.2 ab, we read: satam 
jahy apsarasam Satam Svanvatinam (K: Satam apsarasam satam sunvatinam), 
“You, [0 bhadrika-amulet,] kill the hundred Apsarases, the hundred (fe- 
males) accompanied by dogs” (cf. Renou, JA, 253: 30). Sayana, along with 
the VisveSvarananda edition, reads Sasvanvatinam, from Sasvat-vati where 
the initial ‘n’ is incorrectly written for ‘d’ (dakarasya nakaradesah) and glosses 
it: ‘diseases beginning with possession and epilepsy which return repeat- 
edly for the sake of [causing] pain” (muhurmuhuh pidartham agantryo 
grahapasmaradya vyadhayah sasvanvatyah). This is a rather feeble attempt 
to justify a bad reading. Roth-Whitney’s emendation, therefore, seems to 
be best; in which case, Svdnvatinam could mean ‘of those accompanied 
with dogs.’ It receives some support from the fact that at AVS 4.37.11 the 
dog is found in relation to the Gandharvas; and at AVS 11.9.15 we read: 
Svanvatir apsaraso, ‘Apsaras accompanied with dogs.’ It appears, therefore, 
that the expression Svdnvatinam refers to the Apsarases who bear it as an 
epithet. Whitney-Lanman’s rendering ‘‘dog-like ones” is quite wrong here 
(956; so also Griffith, 294). On Sayana’s mistaken identification of the 
feminine durnamninam with the masculine vyadhi, ‘disease,’ see Whitney- 
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Lanman (956); and on the significance of the pun between the verb varaye 
(root vr, ‘to ward off,’ ‘to check’), and vara of Satavara, see verse 1 n above. 


Notes to 19.38 


Most translators consider AVS 19.38 to be a charm involving gulgulti or 
gtiggulu (bdellium).”? Sayana mentions that it and AVS 19.39 are found at 
AthParis 4.4 where, in the duties of the priest (i.e. purohitakarmani), fu- 
migation with kustha and with gulgulu is to be offered in the rite of the 
king’s entering into his bed-chamber at night.” 


VERSE 1 


In a, Roth-Whitney, based on Sayana (rodham na kurvanti, na pidayati), 
emend to nd tdm ydksma arundhate, ““ydksmas do not obstruct him” (see 
also Whitney-Lanman, 958). In a, P 19.24.1 reads yaksma arundhate. The 
VigveSvarananda edition, following that of Sankar Pandit and all manu- 
scripts of Roth-Whitney, has nd tam yaksma arundhate, ‘Neither the yaksmas, 
O Arundhati, . . . him,” which is also found in P. In spite of the accented 
vocative this reading is supported by Grill (39, 193), Griffith (295) and 
Bloomfield (40, 675-76). Since Arundhati figures so predominantly as the 
goddess par excellence of the healing herbs (see AVS 19.39.2,3, where ktistha 
is also made efficacious through its association with Arundhatt), it seems 
quite appropriate for the healer to have invoked her in an incantation 
which involved the medicinal plant gulgulu. (Note: the resinous nature of 
gulgulti brings to mind the sappy silaci, laksa, connected with Arundhatt.) 
This, then, could lend further support for reading the vocative in a. In c, 
Sayana, Roth-Whitney and some manuscripts have gugguldh. Other manu- 
scripts and the P read gulguloh. It is found at TS 6.2.8.6 as gulgulu (note 
accent) (cf. also Lanman at Whitney-Lanman, 958). Either reading seems 
acceptable, with the accent on either the first or last syllable. On the question 
of the enumeration of the verses in this hymn, see, in particular, Whitney- 
Lanman, whose suggestion we have followed (958). 


VERSE 2 (-3) 


In b, Roth-Whitney emend to read: mrgad fsyd iverate; in c, guggulu, and 
in d: vapydsi. P 19.24.2,3 has, in 2cd: visvaticas taksmad yaksma mrga asva 
iverate; 3a: gulgulu. 1cd is repeated as 2ab to make three complete verses 
in P. The only significant emendation is that which occurs in 2b. Sayana, 
along with the VisveSvarananda edition and P, reads: mrga dsva iverate, 


23 Grill translates it under his section: ‘Allerlei Ubel (Miscellaneous evil),” Hundert Lieder 
des Atharva-Veda, 39, 193; Griffith: ΧΑ protective charm,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 2: 295; 
Bloomfield: ‘The healing properties of bdellium,” Hymns, 40, 675, and Whitney-Lanman: 
“With guggulu: against disease,’ Atharvaveda-samhita, Pt. 2, 957. 

4 purohitakartavye ratrau rajnah Sayyagrhapravesanakarmani gulguludhupam kusthausadhi- 
dhupam ca dadyat; cf. also Bloomfield, Hymns, 676, and Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 2, 957. 
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Fic. 5. Earth-Mother God- 
dess. Terra-cotta. Mohenjo- 
Daro. 3rd-2nd millenium B.c. 
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304 


Fic. 6. Birth and harvest of plant. Sealing 
#304. Harappa. 3rd-—2nd millennium B.c. 


“like wild beasts [or] horses” (so also Grill, 39, 193; Griffith, 295 and 
Bloomfield, 40, 676) and glosses: “like quick-moving (=dsvah) beasts, i.e. 
like a deer, etc.; or else like beasts, like horses” (asvah aSugamino mrga iva 
harinadaya iva. athava mrga@ iva asva iva). Although Roth-Whitney’s emen- 
dation tends to complete the simile, it does not actually seem warranted. 
The poet is comparing, as Sayana implies, the speed of the animals to the 
quickness by which the ydksmas disperse in the presence of the scent of 
gulgulu. The reading of Sayana and the VisvesSvarananda edition may, 
therefore, be retained. This assumes, of course, that mrgd had the meaning 
of ‘deer’ or, at least, a very quick wild animal. There is, in this verse, a 
suggestion that gulgulu may have been transported by maritime commerce 
and traded in India (see Filliozat, La doctrine, 111; cf. also Zimmer, Leben, 
28, and Grill, 193). Cf. AVS 4.7.6; 5.4.2,8; 8.7.11 where other auspicious 
plants and plant products were brought from a distance and traded. Note 
also the well-known practice of the healer stating that he has seized the 
herbs’ two names. This implies that he knows not only their appropriate 
names, but also their uses. 


Notes to 7.76 (80) 3-5 


This hymn is a composite charm of which the first two verses are con- 
cerned with the apacits; the last (verse 6) is a verse to be recited at the 
midday Soma-pressing.” The middle three verses treat the disease entity 
Jayanya. 


VERSE 1 (3) 


In b, P 19.40.7 has talidyam upatisthati ‘[which] comes in contact with 
the soles of the feet’; in c, it reads: parastam (K: taras tuam) sarvam jayanyam, 


25 See notes to AVS 7.76 (80).1,2 227, below. 
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“T have cast away [or less likely: May you subdue (inj. aor. from root ¢7)] 
every jayanya”’; and in d, it has kag ca. For a, Sayana, reading prasrnati, 
renders: ‘The disease called rajayaksma, reaching in the bones, i.e. reaching 
as far as the bones” (yo rajayaksmakhyo rogah. . . asthini. . . prasarati 
vyapnoti. asthiparyantam vyapnotityarthah). Sayana glosses the word tali- 
dyam (‘the sole of the foot’) as ‘being in the vicinity, i.e. the flesh situated 
near the bones’ (antike bhavam talidyam . . . asthisamipagatam mamsam). 
Most translators, however, follow Bloomfield who considers it to be ‘the 
sole of the foot’ on the following basis: Since the upper (kaktid) and the 
middle (kikasa) parts of the body are represented, talidya should, therefore, 
indicate the lower part, and by the fact that Wise (70) defines it as the sole, 
possibly connected with talahrdaya ‘sole of the foot’ (AJPh, 11: 329-30; cf. 
Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 489). In c, nir has tam of the VisveSvarananda edition 
is based upon Sayana who glosses: ‘let . . . disappear’ (nirharatu). Roth- 
Whitney, however, read nir astam, “T have cast out” (see Whitney-Lanman, 
Pt. 1, 442). Henry proposes the emendation: nir asyam, “‘J’ai chassé” (Le 
livre 7, 30; see also La magie, 194). Bloomfield has posited yet another 
reading: nir astham (from root as, ‘to throw’), “I have driven out” (Hymns, 
17, 561-62; cf. also AJPh, 12: 439-40, and Ludwig, Der Rigveda, 3: 500). 
With any of these readings we notice the meaning is basically the same, 
i.e. the expelling of the demon (cf. also Zimmer, Leben, 377 and Filliozat, 
La doctrine, 88). Based on manuscript ‘P’ of 19.40.7, it appears that nir 
astam is the correct reading. 


VERSE 2 (4) 


In b, P 19.40.8 has ya in place of sé and Raghu Vira reads paurusam 
[manuscript ‘P’: pirusam] for purusam; cd are variants of verse (3) 5cd, (s.v.) 
In d, Sayana reads suksitasya and understands the obscure dksitasya, in c, 
and stiksitasya, in d, to be either from the root ksi, ‘to possess,’ i.e. ‘without 
residing for a long time in the body (dksita) and residing for a long time 
[in the body] (siksita)’’; or else from the foot ksan, ‘to injure,’ with the 
Vedic addition of ‘i,’ i.e. the non-injuring, the non-drying of the body 
(aksita) and the thorough and complete drying of all the elements residing 
in the body (suksita). Thus, both are wasting-diseases (aksitasya. ksi nir- 
vasagatyoh. sarire cirakalavasthanarahitasya . . . suksitasya cirakalam avas- 
thitasya. yadva ksanu himsayam iti dhatuh. ikaropajanas chandasah. aksitasya 
ahimsakasya Sariram asosayatah suksitasya Sariragatasarvadhatun susthu nih- 
Sesam Sosayatah. . . . ubhayoh aksitasuksitayoh ksayarogayoh . . .). Ludwig 
seems to have read the text as Sayana first suggested (500) and Griffith 
follows him (365 n). Bloomfield, basing himself on KausS 31.16-17, its 
commentaries, and Wise (321), renders: “here is the remedy for sores not 
caused by cutting, as well as for wounds sharply cut”; the emended dksata 
means a ‘tumor,’ ‘boil’ and is to be identified with jayanya (18, 562 and 
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AJPh, 11: 320-22). Both Zimmer (Leben, 377) and Henry (30-31, 98) have 
similar renderings. Bloomfield later changed his mind and considered 
jayanya to be a type of congenital or venereal disease. This, however, is 
not reflected in his translation, and thus his rendering is ambiguous; unless, 
perhaps, he has in mind the skin lesions which are commonly associated 
with advanced stages of syphilis. This, however, may be begging the ques- 
tion. Whitney-Lanman, however, point out quite rightly that the root ksan 
does not have the primary meaning ‘to cut,’ but ‘to bruise,’ thus, calling 
Bloomfield’s interpretation into question (442). Likewise, Filliozat, after 
Caland (AZ, 101), understands dksita (or dksata) to mean ‘intact’ and thus 
renders: ‘’Voici le reméde des deux, de celui qui est intact et de celui qui 
est bien creve” (La doctrine, 88 and n 3). Whitney-Lanman, after having 
examined all these explanations, with the exception of Filliozat and Caland, 
concludes that dksita and siiksita are most probably two kinds of jayanya, 
but quite astutely notices that the two half verses are discordant, and won- 
ders if they even belong together (442). Along these same lines, it should 
be noted that the P does not have these two padas. With so much difficulty 
and controversy surrounding this verse, any definite rendering would be 
futile. We may, however, not go too far astray if we assume that dksita 
(aksata) and suksata (suksita) represent two types of j jayanya. Like the apacits 
(AVS 6.83.1,3), and the ydksma (RV 10.97.13), the jayanya appears to have 
the ability to fly; but unlike the apacits it does not make a noise. 


VERSE 3 (5) 


According to Sayana, this and the following verse form a separate hymn 
(7.81). In cd, P 19.40.8 (=manuscript ‘P’ 19.40.9b) reads: katham ha tatra 
tvuam hanya yatra kuryam aham havih, ‘“How could you harm [him] there 
where I would make the oblation?” d occurs at AVS 6.5.34; and at VS 
17.52 and TS 4.6.3.1 which have kurmo for krnmod. Sayana explains havir 
(‘oblation’) as “that having the form of melted butter, etc. which is con- 
nected with the divinities beginning with Indra who are capable of sagas 
the pun on the root jan, ‘to be born,’ and the mythological origin of 
jayanya. This may be alluding to that myth recorded at TS 2.3.5.2, etc. In 
cd we have the use of the rhetorical question. P 19.40.9 (=manuscript ‘P’: 
19.40.10) is an interesting verse, not found in the Sau, which may tentatively 
be read and translated as follows: yas (manuscript ‘P’: ya 4) sampraviSsat 
karoty udaram mahat (K: mama) yaksmo yo ‘tra jayate (K manuscript: jayase) 
tam jayanyam aninasam, ‘We destroy that jayanya, born here [as] yaksma, 
who has entered completely into [my] abdomen [and] makes it big.” We 
notice a definite connection between j jayanya and ydksma and the suggestion 
that jayanya, when it entered the abdomen, seems to have been thought 
to be a type of yaksma causing the belly to swell. 
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Notes to 2.8 


Most translators consider AVS 2.8 to be a charm against the disease 
ksetriyd.*° A. Weber, however, understands it to be a charm “against crop- 
damage (gegen Feldschaden).””” His basis for this lies in the etymology of 
the word ksetriyd, which he derives from the word ksétra, ‘field,’ ‘soil,’ 
‘land.’ ksetriyd, therefore, means ‘related to the land or field.’** Sayana 
prescribes it ‘“for the cessation of the diseases beginning with skin-disease, 
consumption and chronic diarrhea, which come from the family’””’ at KausS 
26.41-27.4. At AthParis 34.7 it is counted in the list of hymns concerned 
with the destruction of takman (takmanasanagana). Because of the mention 
of the repetition of the refrain: ‘Let the ksetriyd-destroying plant [cause] 
the ksetriyd to disappear,” this charm appears to have been originally used 
to consecrate the plants utilized in the healing rite. 


VERSE 1 


ab is repeated at AVS 6.121.3ab and a variant of the entire verse is found 
at 3.7.4. In c, the K manuscript of P 1.99.2 has suksatriyasya muricatam, 
emended by the editors to read as Sau. In d it reads: sam granthim (K 
manuscript: samgranthya, Bar., Raghu Vira: samgranthya) hrdayasya ca, “and 
re{lease] the knot of the heart” (cf. Renou: “et re[nouez] le noeud du coeur.” 
He understands sam [muricatam] to be in opposition to vi muficatam, which 
does not seem to make sense, JA, 253: 36). P 3.2.4 reads as Sau. In ὕ, 
Sayana understands vicftau to be the name of two stars in the tail of the 
constellation Scorpio, and cites TA 2.6.1 and TS 4.4.10.2 as support (etan- 
namnyau tarake mulanaksatram, see also Whitney-Lanman, 48). Etymolog- 
ically the word means ‘unbinders’ which, according to Bloomfield, ‘“enables 
the word to figure wherever there is a question of the ‘fetters’ of disease” 
(288). Thus it could point to a symbolic association. It also suggests the 
auspicious time, i.e. when these stars are just visible, for the performance 
of the healing rite. For pasam (‘bond’), Sayana glosses ‘the seed of the 
disease’ (rogabijam). 


VERSE 2 


This verse is wanting in the P. However, P 1.99.1 reads: apocchanti duhs- 
vapnyam apa durhardam ucchatam (K: dussvapnam apa durhadam ucchatam), 
apostam sarvam ksetriyam sarvas ca yatudhanyah, ‘You two (stars), who 
cause the nightmare to disappear, make the evil-minded one disappear. 


26 Ludwig: untitled, Der Rigveda, 3: 513; Griffith: ‘The hymn is a charm against ksetriya, 
some hereditary disease, perhaps pulmonary consumption,” The Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
1, 50; Bloomfield: “Charm against ksetriya, hereditary disease,” Hymns, 13, 186; and Whitney- 
Lanman: ‘Against the disease ksetriyd: with a plant,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 48. 

2715, 13: 149. 

28 Ibid., 149-53. 3 

9 kulagatakusthaksayagrahanyadirogasantaye; cf. KeSava: atha ksetriyavyadhibhaisajyam 
ucyate. 
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Disappeared (burned away?) [is] every ksetriya and all the sorceresses”’ (cf. 
Renou, JA, 253: 36). In a, Sayana understands iydm ratry (‘this night’) to 
be the night at the time of daybreak (usahkalina. . . ratrih), which again 
points to dawn as the time when the rite is to be performed (cf. KausS 
26.42: apeyam iti vyucchantyam). He considers the meaning of 
abhikrtvarih (‘female demons’) in two ways, based on the verb dpa ucchantu. 
In the first instance, he assumes the verb to be transitive and renders: “‘let 
the divinities beginning with the Adityas, who cause the cessation of disease 
all around, make the mentioned disease (i.e. ksetriya) go away” (. . . abhitah 
rogasantim kurvanah adityadidevata . . . prakrtam vyadhim apagamayantu). 
Secondly, he suggests that the verb may in fact be intransitive and translates: 
“Let the pisacis, the demons of the diseases beginning with epilepsy, who 
are disposed to the excision [of the bodily parts], go away” (. . . kartanasilah 
apasmaradirogakarinyah pisacyah . . . apagacchantu). Based on padas cd, 
where, according to Sayana, the only rendering of apa ucchatu is as a tran- 
sitive (ksetriyanasanit. . . uktam rogam. . . apagamayatu), it would seem 
that it would also be transitive in ab (cf. Bloomfield, who emends in b to 
dpa ucchatu to make both a and b correspond and thus renders all transi- 
tively, 13, 289). According to the P however, it appears that the night and 
female demons are requested to disappear. Thus, along with Whitney- 
Lanman (49), ab has been rendered intransitively and cd, transitively. For 
night P has nightmare; and female demons are supported by the P reading 
of durhardam and yatudhanyah, suggesting that the ksetriyd was also looked 
upon as a demon. For the ksetriyda-destroying plant, Sayana explains: ‘The 
herb mentioned in reference to the healing of this or that disease, which 
is the destroyer of the disease ksetriya” (. . . ksetriyavyadher vinaSayitri. . . 
ya tattadrogabhaisajyaprastavokta osadhir asti. . .). 


VERSE 3 


This verse is wanting in the P. In this verse, Sayana distinguishes three 
types of plants and plant products in addition to the ksetriyd-destroying 
plant: 1. a piece of wood from the arjuna-tree (arjunakhyavrksavisesakastha- 
sya. Sakaleneti Sesah); 2. a chaff of barley (yavah prasiddhah. tasya. . . tusena 
. . .); and 3. the bunches of flowers joined to the sesame-plant (. . . fi- 
lasahitamanjarya . . .). These then, according to him, are to be made into 
an amulet which causes the patient’s disease to disappear (. . . krto manih 
. . . tava rogam apocchatu). Bloomfield, on the other hand, discounts Say- 
ana’s explanation and renders the text philologically, differentiating only 
two plants and their products: the stalk of the brown and white-sectioned 
barley, and the sesame-plant’s blossom (13, 289; so also Whitney-Lanman, 
49, and Griffith, who understands the “white-sections” to refer to “silvery 
ears,” 51). Although one cannot be sure, Bloomfield’s interpretation would 
appear grammatically more correct. Barley is at AVS 7.50(52).7 a remedy 
for hunger and, along with rice, is called a medicine at 8.2.5. In later Indian 
medicine it also has a medicinal use (see Dutt and King, Materia Medica, 
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270-71). Likewise, sesame has a medical usage in later medicine (ibid., 
217-18). In this context, however, it appears that, as Sayana suggests, they 
may have been fashioned into an amulet. This is also supported by KausS 
26.43 (see Caland, AZ, 81, and Bloomfield, 287). 


VERSE 4 


Although the P does not have a parallel to this verse, it does contain a 
variant at 1.99.3: namo astu varatrabhyo nama isayugebhyah (K:. . . vrtra- 
habhyo nama esam yugebhyah), mrgayaranye tisthate ksetriyayakaram namah, 
‘Let there be obeisance to the straps, obeisance to [pairs of] poles and 
yokes (or, perhaps, ‘to the demon-slayers and to their ages’’?). It stands 
in the forest for the wild beasts. I have made obeisance to the ksetriya.” 
pada c implies a plant which deer, etc. may eat to cure their diseases (cf. 
Bh., 29, Renou, JA 253: 36, and Hoffmann, 3, 11: 9). The precise meaning 
of this verse is obscure. Sayana explains the first line as follows: “Ὁ sick 
man, for the sake of calming your disease, [let there be] obeisance to the 
ploughs provided with bulls (or gods; see Whitney-Lanman, 49) and to 
these limbs of the ploughs, i.e. the poles and yokes” (he rugna. . . tvad- 
rogasamanaya . . . vrsabhayuktasirebhyo. . . . isas ca yugani ca tebhyas ca 
halavayavebhyo namah). He goes on to say that obeisance is made after 
having effected the worship by the removal of the disease-causing pain; 
or, even though the ploughs etc. are unconscious, obeisance is made by 
the intentions of the gods laying claim to them, and cites Brahmasutra 2.1.5 
in support of the latter suggestion (pidakararoganivartakatvena pujyatvam 
aropya namaskarah krtah. yadva haladinam acetanatve ‘pi tadabhimanideva- 
tabhiprayena namaskarah . . .). It appears rather that the obeisance to the 
ploughs etc., is symbolical. According to the P all these are shown reverence; 
while in the Sau. only the plough and its parts are given homage. But in 
the second verse the disease-destroying plant is mentioned, suggesting that 
the obeisance paid to the ploughs, etc., which presumably were used in 
the cultivation of the plants such as barley and sesame, was for the purpose 
of consecration of this plant (viridh), destructive of disease. KausS 27.1 
also notices the symbolical use for the plough and prescribes that the patient 
be placed under it (namaste langalebhya iti sirayogam adhisiro ‘vasinicati; see 
also Caland, AZ, 81, and Bloomfield, 287). 


VERSE 5 


The Roth-Whitney edition reads, at the end of the first line, samdesyébhyo 
namah ksétrasya pataye. P does not have an exact parallel; but, P 1.99.4 
reads: akhor idam (K.: aso hrdam) ksetrapatyam manos ca manavasya ca, manah 
sarvasya pasyata iha bhuyah syad iti (K.: sarvasyapasyata iha bhuyamy adiditt), 
‘This [is] the lord of the field, [the lord] of the mole, of Manu and of the 
descendant of Manu. [For it is said:] ‘let the mind of everyone, perceiving, 
be present here(?)’ ” (cf. Renou, JA, 253: 36-67). In a, Sayana understands 
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the obscure sanisrasaksébhyo, as ‘“empty houses, whose openings of win- 
dows, etc. are crumbling completely to pieces (collapsing)’’(. . . atiSayena 
visramsamanani visiryamanani aksani gavaksadidvarani yesam te sanisra- 
saksah. Sunyagrha ity arthah); and in b, for the difficult samdesyebhyah, he 
reads samdesebhyah and explains them as “old holes, which are indicated 
and which are abandoned because of the taking of soil belonging to them” 
(. . . samdisyante tyajyante tadgatamrdadaneneti. . . jaradgartah). It is quite 
obvious that Sayana, not knowing the meaning of these words, based his 
explanation purely on KausS 27.2-4 (see Caland, AZ, 81-82, and Bloom- 
field, 287). The word sanisrasaksébhyo is a compound composed of the 
intensive adjective sanisrasa, ‘very sunken,’ and dksa (aksi), ‘eye,’ i.e. ‘to 
those with sunken eyes’ which, as Bloomfield points out, resembles sras- 
taksa, ‘with sunken eyes,’ at Susruta Samhita 1.115.7 (290). (Note: I have 
not been able to verify this reference as it is to the volume, page and line 
of an old Calcutta edition of the text which is inaccessible.) This notion of 
‘very sunken eyes’ may refer to a symptom of the disease or, as Griffith 
suggests, to the eyes of the farm-laborers who have worked so hard that 
they can no longer keep their eyes open (51 n). samdesyad means ‘to be 
directed together,’ but may also have the sense of ‘belonging to this place,’ 
‘domestic’ (MWSED, s.v.). Bloomfield has noticed that its connection else- 
where is with evils or demons (290). K. Hoffmann has posited the rendering: 
“zu einer magischen Zuweisung gehorend,” but admits that its meaning 
here is obscure (Aufsdtze, 1: 300 and note). Since, at AVS 3.7.6 (see below), 
ksetriya is connected with witchcraft, the notion that they belonged to that 
evil realm seems probable. 


Notes to 3.7 


Most translators consider AVS 3.7 to be a charm against the disease 
ksetriyd.°° Weber, however, defines it further by calling it a hymn for “the 
banishing of the inherited-evil from a newborn child (Bannung des Erbiibels 
aus e. neugebornen Kinde).’’*’ He bases his assertion on two assumptions: 
1. ksetriya is not an inherited sin, but a physical evil, an inborn, inherited 
germ of disease. 2. The mention of the use of water in verse 5 indicates a 
removal of the evil by water, which at AVS 2.20 is used to wash a newborn 
child. Or, perhaps, it is a question of brushing the infant by means of the 
young skin-covered horns of a deer.*? It is possible that such a rite could 
have applied to an infant; but there is no justification for specifying it only 
for a newborn child. Likewise, there is no reference in the charm to a baby. 
Sayana prescribes its use “in the healing of the disease, ksetriya’’*> at KausS 


*° Grill: rendered under his section entitled ““Krankheit,”” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 
8, 105; Griffith: ‘“‘The hymn is a charm to drive away hereditary disease,” Hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, 1: 89; Bloomfield: “Charm against ksetriya, hereditary disease,” Hymns, 15, 336, 
and Whitney-Lanman: ‘Against the disease ksetriya,’’ Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 94. 

31 1S, 17: 208. 

52 Thid., 208-209. 
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27.29-31. He also mentions its occurrence at Santikalpa 17.5 and 19.7 in 


the Mahaganti called kaumari.** The first two verses are found at ApSS 
13.7.16 and the second again at 10.10.3.*° 


VERSE 1 


In c, P 3.2.1 has suksetriyam (K. manuscript: su ksettriyam; Bar., Raghu 
Vira read as Sau). In b, Sayana explains bhesajdm (‘medicine’) as a disease- 
removing medicine in the shape of ahorn(. . . roganivartakam Srngarupam 
ausadham astt). In c, sd, according to Sayana, refers to the deer (harinah). 
It could also apply to the healer who may have used a horn in the healing 
rite (cf. KausS 27.29). Deriving visanda from the root sa plus vi, ‘to unfasten,’ 
Whitney-Lanman conjecture that it refers to the deciduous horns of certain 
wild species of deer rather than to the permanent ones of domestic ani- 
mals (94). 


VERSE 2 


In d, P 3.2.2 has yat kifi ca (K: yad kifi cit). In ab, ApSS 13.7.16 reads: 
mtgah padbhis; and in c: gulphitam, ‘accumulation.’ Sayana reads the difficult 
guspitim as ApSS and explains it: ‘clumped like the ankle’ (gulphavad 
grathitam). Another variant of the word, gustitam, occurs at SB 3.2.2.20. It 
is found in connection with a black horn (krsnavisanda), used for the digging 
up of a clod of earth and is translated by Eggeling as ‘pressed together’ 
(The Satapatha-Brahmana, 2: 43). The only Rgvedic occurrence of guspitd is 
found at 8.40.6 and seems to refer to the entanglement of a creeping plant 
(vratater iva guspitam; see Geldner, Der Rigveda, 2: 353, and Grassmann, 
Wb, col. 403). Sayana here glosses it: ‘the projecting branches’ (nigatam 
sakham). It seems, therefore, to have the general sense of snarled or perhaps 
knotted, as when a vine entangles itself around the limbs of a tree or bush 
(see Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 341-42). The reading of mfgah (ApSS) for vfsa is 
much easier and suggests a class of fleet-footed deer, which the word harina 
later comes to signify. The notion of speed and dexterity, as Bloomfield 
points out, is implied in the phrase padbhis caturbhih (‘with four feet’) 
(AJPh, 11: 350-46; Hymns, 337). 


VERSE 3 


Inc, P 3.2.3 has tena. The exact meaning of the expression cdtuspaksam 
iva cchadth (‘like a four-pinioned covering’) is rather obscure and has given 
rise to much discussion: Sayana suggests that it is either “ἃ remote deer- 
shaped object situated in the orb of the moon” (candramandalastham v1- 
prakrstam. . . harinarupam vastu. . .); or else, basing himself most probably 


33 ksetriyavyadhibhaisajye; KeSava’s definition is wanting. 
34 kaumaryakhyayam mahasantau . . . etat suktam. 
35 See Bloomfield, Hymns, 337. 
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on KausS 27.29, he says it is “a deer’s hide appearing in outline [and] which 
is spread on the ground” (yadva. . . paridrsyamanam. . . bhumau astrtam 
harinam carma. . .). He goes on to state that the object or the hide is like 
“the quadrangular straw-thatch which covers a house” (. . . catuskonam. 
. . chadyate anena grham iti chadistrnakatah sa iva). Weber posits that it 
may refer to a constellation (210) which, according to Whitney-Lanman, 
might be Aquarius (95). Grill, using the mention of the four feet in verse 
2, suggests that it is the deer whose four feet are like posts (paksd?), with 
the horns being the roof (chadis) (106-107). Griffith, following Grill, renders: 
“like a roof resting on four walls” (89 and note). Bloomfield states that 
“ ‘the roof with four wings (sides)’ alludes vaguely to the antlers of the 
antelope, compared with the roof upon a house” (338). paksd means literally 
‘wing,’ ‘pinion,’ but has come to signify also ‘side,’ ‘flank,’ etc. (MWSED, 
s.v.). chadis has the sense of ‘covering’ or ‘roof.’ At RV 10.85.10, it refers 
to a covering over a cart (mano asya ana asid; cf. Geldner, Der Rigveda, 3: 
268, and Grassmann, Wb, col. 461). The idea may, therefore, be one of a 
covering much like a cart’s canopy which has four feathers or pinions as 
adornment. Or, perhaps, it refers to such a canopy made from a deer’s 
hide, the legs of which, when the whole skin is stretched out as over a cart 
or wagon, may resemble the four extended wings of two birds in single- 
file flight (cf. KausS 27.29, and Caland, AZ, 85). Bloomfield’s comparison 
with the antlers seems forced and in this case may not be warranted. 


VERSE 4 
See AVS 2.8.1 and notes. 


VERSE 5 


In cd, RV 10.137.6 has apah sdrvasya bhesajis tas te krnvantu bhesajadm, 
“the waters [are] medicines for every [disease]. [Therefore,] let them make 
(be) medicine for you.”” Likewise AVS 6.91.3 reads as RV in d. P 3.2.7 reads 
as Sau; however, in d, Ρ 5.18.9 has tas tua krnvantu bhesajam. Because of 
its numerous occurrences it appears that the verse is formulaic and liturgical, 
recited while the healer consecrates the water to be used in the ritualistic 
cure (see Grill, 107-108, and Bloomfield, 338; cf. also Weber, 211). Further 
support for this is obtained from KausS 27.29, where the patient is given 
water to sip and is sprinkled with tepid water. Sayana understands visvasya 
bhesajis as ‘‘another medicine for every disease, i.e. not just a medicine for 
a certain disease but for all” (sarvasya rogasya. . . ausadhantaravad na kasya 
cid eva rogasya bhesajam kintu sarvesam apity arthah). 


VERSE 6 


a and most of b are missing at P 3.2.5 and have been reconstructed by 
the editors to follow Sau. At the end of b, P(K) has tvabhy anase, ‘has 
pervaded you.’ In c, P(K) has tasmin; and in d, P replaces tudt with te. 
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Sayana understands the difficult word asutéh (‘mixture’), from the passive 
root of su plus @, ‘to be wet,’ to signify liquefied food and that the ksetriyd- 
disease has taken possession of the patient because of consumption of bad 
food (asuyate asicyate ity asutir dravibhutam annam. tasmat ayathopayujya- 
manad annad yat ksetriyam kusthadirupam vyanase vyapnot). Weber, however, 
renders the phrase asutéh kriyamanayah as “auf Grund des Zeugungs-Actes” 
and considers asuti to be “‘infusio seminis,” the cause of the ksetriyd (211). 
As Bloomfield points out, his interpretation may fit well with the notion 
of ksetriya as an inherited disease, but it does not correspond to the general 
meaning of the root su plus @, ‘to press out.’ He thus suggests the translation 
“from the prepared (magic) concoction” (15, 338; cf. Grill, 107). A probable 
interpretation, therefore, might be that the ksetriyd enters and takes pos- 
session of its victim by means of a food which has spoiled because of 
improper cooking (Sayana), or better perhaps, by a mixture, magically pre- 
pared (Bloomfield). 


VERSE 7 


In b, P 3.2.6 has utosasam and in cd,. . . amayad apa ksetriyam akramit, 
‘‘[Every] disease [and] the ksetriya departed. . . .” In ab, there appears to 
be reference to a definite time, when the stars can be seen faintly in the 
west and the red glow of dawn is beginning to give way to the morning 
sunlight in the east. It is particularly vivid in plains areas, where the terrain 
is flat and the entire vault of the sky is exposed. Sayana, likewise, considers 
this to be a reference to the early dawn (usasah prarambhe) or daybreak 
(prabhatakale) when the ceremony of anointing, etc. begins (tasmin kriya- 
manena abhisekadina). The overall sense seems to be that light, here the 
first light of day, aids in the expulsion of the dark demons, durbhuta and 
ksetriya (cf. Weber, 212-13; Grill, 108, and Bloomfield, 338-39). The plural 
number of usds suggests that the rite may have taken place over a period 
of days (cf. Sayana: pratidivasam avrttyapeksaya usasam iti bahuvacananir- 
degah). As suggested at AVS 2.8, it is likely that the ritual began at dawn. 


Notes to 4.13 


Most translators consider AVS 4.13 and its variant RV 10.137 to be 
charms for healing in general.*® Sayana prescribes that 4.13 along with 
other charms be used in two rites for long life (ayuskama) at KausS 58.3- 
4 and 11. He also mentions its inclusion in the laghugana,’’ and its use, 


°° Griffith: ““A charm to restore a sick man to health,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 148, so 
also Hymns of the Rigveda, 2: 583; Weber: ““Gegen miasmatische Krankheit (Massage!?) (Against .. 
miasmal disease, with massage),” IS, 18: 48 and Whitney-Lanman: “For healing,’ Atharva- 
veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 168; to RV 10.137, see in particular, Aufrecht, ‘Ein Heilspruch (A healing 
charm),” ZDMG, 24 (1870): 204; Lanman: “Exorcism for a sick person,” Sanskrit Reader, 390; 
Geldner: ““Gegen Krankheit,” Der Rigveda, 3: 370, and Renou: “A Tous les dieux,”” EVP, 
16: 171. 

37 Cf. also Bloomfield to KausS 9.4 (The Kausika Sutra, 28 τι 6). 
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along with AVS 2.33 (and 3.11), “in the performance of a healing of a 
sacrificer who has become ill in the midst of a sacrificial rite’”°* at VaitS 
38.1. At AthParis 34.21, it is included in the anholingagana.* According to 
Sayana and the Sarvanukramani, RV 10.137 is a hymn in anustubh meter, 
devoted to the Visvedevas, with each verse ascribed to one of seven great 
rsis, i.e. Bharadvaja, KaSyapa, Gotama, Atri, Visvamitra, Jamadagni and 
Vasistha.*® BD 8.49-50 states that the hymn should be curative of all [dis- 
eases] or destructive of rdpas and that the divinities addressed are as follows: 
the first verse is to the gods, verses 2-4, to Vata, verse 5, to the Visvedevas, 
and verses 6-7 to the Waters.*? Finally, Revidhana 4.9.4—7 specifies its use 
in a general, healing ritual for one suffering from disease (roga) and also 
mentions specifically indigestion (ajirnanna).* 


VERSE 1 


This verse is found unaltered at RV 10.137.1 and MS 4.14.2. In b, P(K) 
5.18.1 has uddharatha, ‘pull out’ (O: uddharata), and in cd, P reads: uto 
manusyam tam deva daivah (Raghu Vira: devah) krnutha (K: krnuta) jivase, 
“and then you divine gods (or, you gods, O gods,) cause that man to live.” 
Geldner (370) and Renou (171) consider that the first line might be a ref- 
erence to Trita who, according to RV 1.105.15 was “dipped into a well’”’ 
(kupé ‘vahitah). Sayana to AVS, on the other hand, understands it differ- 
ently: “ΓΟ gods, make this [man] who is brought near to the realm of Dharma 
[-raja, i.e. Yama] cautious, not careless, or else, make him put down, placed 
down. Carry out thus so that he stays down for a long time” (he devah 
imam upanitam dharmavisaye avahitam savadhanam apramattam kuruta. yadva 
avahitam avasthapitam kuruta. yathasau cirakalam avatisthate tatha kurutety 
arthah). The meaning is obscure; yet dvahita could suggest rather the sense 
of burial as Sayana’s second explanation seems to insinuate and unnayatha 
would, therefore, imply his unearthing or extracting from the ground (cf. 
P). In c, Sayana to AVS glosses agaé as ‘transgression, i.e. evil born from 
neglect of command, etc.’ (aparadham vihitananusthanadijanitam papam). 
Lanman thus considers the disease to be a punishment for a sin (391). P, 
as we have seen, makes no reference to transgression, suggesting that the 
redactor did not consider sin to be a major cause for the individual’s malady. 


35 tatha kratumadhye vyadhitasya yajamanasya bhaisajakaranepi etat suktam. 
39 See Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 168. 


“Anu.: ... sapta rsaya ekarca vaisvadevam; Sayana: . . . adnustubham vaisvadevam 
bharadvajakasyapagotamatrivisvamitrajamadagnivasistha iti kramena pratyrcam rsayah. 
“''Vs. 49: . . . uta devah param tu yat, devanam atra cadya syad vatadevas trcah parah. Vs. 


50: trayantam vaisvadevy rk tu sésas tv abdaivatah parah, syad etad visvabhaisajyam rapaso va 
vinasanam. Cf. also Macdonell, Brhat-Devata, Pt. 2, 168. 

42 See also Gonda, The Revidhanam, 107-108 and notes. It is interesting to note that in this 
rite, ghee (ghrta) is a significant element, for it states at vs. 7 that the szkta is to be muttered 
while anointing the body with ghee (rogartasyapy anenaiva gatram anktva japed idam; cf. Gonda, 
ibid.). As we will see at vs. 7 n, the P adds a verse which also mentions ghee which appears 
to have been utilized in the healing rite, along with water. 
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VERSE 2 


In cd, both RV 10.137.2 and P 5.18.3 read: a vatu pdranyé; cf. also TB 
2.4.1.7 and TA 4.42.1. As Renou points out, ab seems to indicate both the 
wind’s source (Sindhu) and its direction towards (here . . . from afar) 
(171). Sayana to AVS offers this interpretation as one explanation, but then 
presents another purely conjectural and oversophisticated one which is, 
nevertheless, interesting from the point of view of the later medical tradition: 
“Or these two winds, with the nature of prana and apana, blowing, (that 
is to say) moving about in the bodies, from the Sindhu. Here by the word 
sindhu, they mean sweat-ducts from which sweat habitually oozes out. By 
the word paravat, an area of twelve finger-breadths outside the body is 
referred to.’’ He continues the analysis in cd: ‘[One] anyd is the prana or 
the wind from in front; let it cause your strength to return. [The other] 
anya is the apana or the wind from behind. What is your evil, let the wind 
make it, the evil, depart from your presence” (yadva imau pranapanatmakau | 
dvau vatau vatah Sariresu samcaratah a sindhoh. atra sindhusabdena syandana- 
Silanisvedayanani ucyante. . . . paravacchabdena Sarirad bahyadeso dva- 
dasangulaparimito vivaksitah. . . . anyah purovatah prano va he upanita 
...tava...balam. . . agamayatu. anyah pascad vatah apanavayur va tava 
yad rapah papam asti.. . . tat papam. . . tuatsakasad vigamayatu). Cf. also 
Geldner, who understands the winds in the second line to be the same 
wind (370); Renou, who also sees perhaps a prelude to prand of the human 
body (171); and Weber, who suggests that the wind from in front and that 
from behind may be the east and west winds or perhaps the winds occurring 
before and after a thunderstorm (49). Note also the opposition between 
daksam, ‘dexterity,’ or ‘skill,’ in the sense of possessing the ‘full command 
of the faculties’ (cf. Renou, 171, and verse 5, note, below) and rdpas. The 
verse implies the reviving of the bodily functions by the restoration of 
breathing, stimulated perhaps by the ritual fanning of the patient, a practice 
which takes place over sacred images in temples to this day. 


VERSE 3 


In c, both RV 10.137.3 and P 5.18.4 read: visvabhesajo, which may have 
been the original and which has been read in this verse. Cf. also TB 2.4.1.7 
and TA 4.42.1, which also have visvdbhesajo. Sayana to AVS explains d as 
“You move for the protection of all people; or else, you, being like a mes- 
senger, i.e. being in the proximity of the sense faculties, move for their 
nourishment, i.e. you, having permeated the entire body, proceed” (. . . 
sarvajagadraksanaya . . . samcarasi.. . . yadva devanam indriyanam dutah 
dutavad asannavarti san tatposanaya iyase. krtsnam Sariram vyapya vartasa 
ity arthah). 


VERSE 4 


In a, RV 10.137.5 has ihd in place of imam; and in b: gandah. In b, K 5.18.5 
reads: ganaih; and in d: agado ‘sati, ‘‘[so that he] may be devoid of toxin.” 
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This verse is wanting in O. It is interesting that the redactor of the K has 
understood agado in place of arapa. agada, from gada, may as Emmerick 
suggests, have the sense of ‘seizure’ (“Indo-Iranian concepts of disease and 
cure,” 14; cf. also RV 10.16.6; 97.2; AVS 5.4.6-9; 6.95.2 and 18.3.55). In 
later Indian medicine, however, it refers most often to ‘poison.’ Sayana to 
AVS explains devas, in a, as ‘Indra, etc.; or else (based on AA 2.4.2) gods, 
beginning with Agni, divinities presiding over the sense faculties” and for 
the pada renders: ‘Let them protect this man by the gift of clear perception 
in this or that sense faculty” (. . . indradayah.... yadva.. . agnyadya 
indriyadhisthatrdevata devah. te tattadindriyapatavapradanena imam raksantu 
ity arthah). In Ὁ, he understands the troop of Maruts to be ‘’those who are 
numbered seven among those numbered forty-nine (based on TS 1.8.13.2)— 
may they protect this (man); or else of those winds, prana, apana, vyana 
etc., which are established in the body” (ekonaparicasatsamkhyakanam.. . . 
saptasamkhyakah santi te piimam. . . samraksantu. yadva marutam prana- 
panavyanadinam dehe avasthitanam . . .). This second interpretation is 
merely in keeping with his attempt to make the charm medically relevant. 
Aufrecht assumes that the wind is speaking (204). Geldner, however, is 
perhaps more correct in suggesting that it is the healer addressing the 
patient (370). 


VERSE 5 


Inc, RV 10.137.4 and P(K) 5.18.2 read: te bhadrdm abharsam (O: bharsam; 
Bar.: abharsam). In 4, P(K) has para suvamy anayam te, ‘I dispel your ad- 
versity”; O has: para suvamy amayat, “I dispel what aches,” which is the 
probable reading. For the difficult word sémtatibhir, Sayana to AVS glosses: 
‘mantras which cause pleasure [and] which are beneficial’ (Samkaraih suk- 
hakaraith mantraih); and for aristdtatibhih: ‘actions which lead to salvation 
i.e. Causing non-injury’ (aristam ahimsa tatkaraih sreyohetubhih karmabhih); 
but to RV: ‘protectings causing non-injury’ (ahimsakarais ca raksanaih). Al- 
though the exact meanings for these words are difficult to ascertain, it 
seems probable that they refer to propitious means brought by the healer; 
in which case, sdmtatibhir may be understood as beneficial means and 
aristatatibhir, from arista, ‘unharmed,’ as the means to free the patient from 
his (specific) injury, healthy means, i.e. not merely those which are non- 
damaging, but also, which are restorative. In c, as Whitney-Lanman point 
out, abharisam is a false reading. The more correct one is abharsam. In cd, 
as in 2cd, that is an opposition between (ddksam) and a disease-entity (ydks- 
mam) (cf. Miiller, “Medizin im Rg-Veda,” 354, 356 n). 


VERSE 6 


This verse is found unaltered at RV 10.60.12 and P 5.18.7 (=O verse 5). 
It appears that the healer is referring to two individual hands: the left, 
propitious hand, which holds the medicines (cf. RV 10.97.11 and Vendidad 
3.1, etc., where the priest holds the sacred baresma [barsom] in his hand, 
while reciting prayers) and the right, more propitious hand which contains 
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the power to heal by touching and stroking. Sayana to AVS, however, 
considers there to be only one hand which, because of its possessing all of 
these qualities, becomes connected with a pleasure-causing touch (yasmad 
evamgunavisisto madiyo hastah tasmad. . . sukhakarasparsanayukto bhavatu). 
This explanation, however, does not fit well with the following verse which 
distinctly mentions two hands. In place of this verse, RV 10.137.6 reads 
one which occurs at AVS 3.7.5 and 6.91.3 and which tends to be formulaic, 
hinting at the use of water in the healing rite: apa id va u bhesajir apo 
amivacatanih, apah sdrvasya bhesajis tas te krnvantu bhesajam, ‘The waters 
[are] indeed medicinal; the waters [are] dmiva-dispellers; the waters [are] 
medicines for every [disease]. [Therefore,] let them make (be) medicine 
for you.” 


VERSE 7 


In cd, RV 10.137.7 reads: andmayitnibhyam tva tabhyam; while, P 5.18.8 
(=O verse 6) replaces hdstabhyam with sambhubhyam, ‘beneficent.’ In c, 
anamayitnubhyam has the literal meaning ‘non-pain-causing’ (see J. Narten, 
St. II, 5/6; 158), which in this context implies ‘curative.’ In ὦ, RV has tuvdpa 
sprsamasi. Although this verse seems corrupt, there could be a logical con- 
nection between b and the rest of the verse. This may occur through an 
implied simile involving anatomical parts: just as the tongue precedes or 
is the leader of healing words, so also the fingers of the hand precede the 
healing touch or stroke. Further, the tongue guides the words to the ap- 
propriate place in the same way that the fingers conduct the healing powers 
to the afflicted spot. Aufrecht (204), and Lanman after him (391), consider 
that the verse refers to the notion of a spell preceding the act of the laying 
on of the hands. This interpretation, although possible, does not aim at 
finding a connection between two seemingly disjointed thoughts. The no- 
tion of branch (sakha) for finger suggests the herbal medicines which, in 
verse 6, were said to be held in the hand (cf. also Renou, 171). See Lanman 
on other accounts of the use of hands for healing in the New Testament, 
ancient Greece, ancient Rome and medieval England (391). P(K) 5.18 has 
included another verse (6) which seems to indicate that a part of the healing 
rite involved the use of ghee and the sprinkling of water: ghrtena dyava- 
prthivi ghrtenapas samuksatah, ghrtena muficas vainaso yad a tva krtam ahrthah 
(K manuscript: ahrtah). This verse is wanting in O, suggesting that it may 
have been a later addition. 


Notes to 6.91 


Most translators consider AVS 6.91, like 4.13, to be a generally remedial 
charm.** Sayana prescribes its use, along with that of numerous other 


43 Grill includes the charm under his section: ““Krankheit,” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 
14, 68; Griffith: ““A charm against disease,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 295; Bloomfield: 
“Barley and water as universal remedies,” Hymns, 40, 507, and Whitney-Lanman: “For remedy 
from disease,”” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 348. 
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charms, in a rite ‘for the purpose of healing all diseases’** at KausS 28.17- 
20. It is also counted among the takmanaSanagana at AthParis 32.7.° 


VERSE 1 


For cd, P 19.18.7 reads: sa gha te tanvo rapah praticinam apa (Bar.: upa) 
hvayatam (cf. hvayamasi at AVS 6.90.2), “Indeed, let that [barley] exorcise 
your bodily rapas.”” In a, Sayana understands ydvam, ‘barley,’ as ‘a grain 
with long awns (or a species of grain plant) suitable for medicine’ (. . . 
bhaisajyaya prayujyamanam . . . dirghasukam dhanyam . . .). Concerning 
ydva, Bloomfield makes an interesting observation: “The supposed etym- 
ology of ydava, ‘barley’, from the root yu, ‘ward off,’ is a fruitful source for 
the application of barley in charms to cure diseases and ward off demons” 
(507). It is possible that an amulet of barley was used in the rite as implied 
at KaugS 28.20 (see Caland, AZ, 91). Cf. also AVS 2.8.2, where barley as 
well as cultivated sesame seem to have been fashioned into an amulet and 
used against the internal disease-demon ksetriya. Grill, following Zimmer 
(Leben, 237), renders: four and three yokes of oxen, ‘“wegen des Widerstands 
des Bodens” (168). The significance of the number of oxen is a mystery. 
The connection with the ground or cultivated soil, however, is obvious. If 
the reading is correct, the use of three and four teams of oxen suggests a 
rather large plough, perhaps with many shares; or, it may be an allusion 
to many ploughs cultivating the soil at one time [see W. Rau, Staat und 
Gesellschaft in alten Indien: nach den Brahmana-Texten dargestellt (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1957), 25]. In either case, it points to a rather high 
degree of sophistication in agriculture. Since vyaye, in d, has the sense of 
‘to wrap’ and with dpa, ‘unwrap,’ we are tempted to understand a type of 
poultice, composed of barley and wrapped in cloth, which, when un- 
wrapped from the affected area, draws the demonic rapas out of the body. 
The P reading (apa hvayatam) implies that the rdpas was thought to be 
magically removed by means of an amulet of barley. The later ritual tradition 
supports this view. 


VERSE 2 


This verse is found at RV 10.60.11, which reads in a: vaté ‘va vati. It 
also occurs at P 19.18.8, which reads as Sau, and at P 1.111.1, which has 
visam in place of rapah, suggesting that visd, poison, and rdpas are synonyms 
(cf. RV 7.50.3 below). The notion of it being equated with gada, ‘poison,’ 
also supports this (see 4.13, verse 4, 127 above). These readings point to 
the fact that the verse is formulaic. The insertion of the correlative: ‘[As] 
. . .[just so],” is supported by Sayana (yatha. . . evam). Since the preceding 
part of the verse indicates a movement downward, bhavantu, in d, also 
implies motion, i.e. ‘go’ (cf. Grill’. . . abwarts entweich,” 14; Bloomfield: 
“downward. . . shall pass,” 41, and Geldner: ”. . .soll. . . fahren,” Der 


“* sarvarogabhaisajyartham; cf. KeSava: atha sarvavyadhibhaisajyany ucyante. 
45 Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 507, and Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 348. 
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Rigveda, 3: 225). The downward movement of rdpas brings to mind the 
ground, implied in verse 1. 


VERSE 3 


This verse is found at RV 10.137.6, with the reading, in c: visvasya. It 
also occurs at AVS 3.7.5; at P 3.2.7, which has in d: tua muricantu ksetriyat, 
“Let [them] release you from ksetriya’’; at P 5.18.9 (=O verse 7), which 
reads, in d: te (or, tua) krnvantu bhesajam, “Let [them] make medicine for 
you”; and at P 19.18.9, which has, in cd: apas samudrartha yatih para vahantu 
te rapah, ‘‘Let the waters, going, tending to the sea, carry away [with them- 
selves] your rapas.’” With such a large number of occurrences of this verse, 
it is likely that it is formulaic, pointing to the consecration of the water to 
be used in the healing rite (cf. AVS 3.2.7 and notes). P 19.18.9 suggests 
that the patient may have been ritually placed in a river or swiftly moving 
water in order to wash away the malady and purify the body. Griffith has 
referred to an interesting instance of water as a universal healer in Germany: 
“So Pastor Kneipp, the famous Bavarian water-doctor, maintains that what 
cannot be cured by water is altogether incurable. Water is the panacea. 
Hydropathy is the one saving principle which can be applied in every case” 
(295 n). 


Notes to RV 7.50 


Most translators consider RV 7.50 to be a charm against poison.*° Sayana, 
following BD 6.157 and the Sarvanukramani, describes the charm as a praise 
of various divinities: the first stanza is to Mitra and Varuna; the second to 
Agni; the third to the Visvedevas; and the fourth to the river divinities 
beginning with Ganga. The meter of the first three stanzas is jagati; the 
fourth is atijagati or Sakvari.*® Sayana goes on to say that from its character, 
the hymn is used for the destruction of poison, etc.*” The charm does not 
seem to be mentioned in the Rgvidhana.”° 


VERSE 1 


Sayana understands the expression “which nests and forms a swelling’ 
(kulaydyad visvdyan) to refer to poison which makes a nest, i.e. abode, and 


, 


“6 Griffith follows the traditional explanation of Sayana, Hymns of the Rgveda, 2: 51; Bolling: 
“A charm against poison—chiefly that of snakes,’”” ERE, 4: 769; Geldner: “Ein atharvaartiger 
Zauber gegen Leibsschaden durch Gift u.4. (An Atharvan-type charm against bodily damage 
by poison, etc.),” Der Rigveda, 2: 227; and Renou: “A divers dieux . . . : type entiérement 
atharvanique,”” EVP, 16: 111 (notes only). 

47 1 mamiti tu suktena pratyrcam devatda stutah, mitravarunav agni§ ca deva nadyas ta- 
thaiva ca. 

*8 Anu: @ mam maitravarunyagneyi vaisvadevi nadi stutir jagatamantyatijagati sakvari va; 
Sayana: prathama maitravaruni dvitiyagneyi trtiya vaisvadevi caturtht gangadinadidevataka. 

* asya suktasya pratyrcam visadiharane viniyogo lingad avagantavyah. 

°° Cf. 2.26.2-3 and Gonda, The Rgvidhana, 57, and notes. 
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which increases greatly (kulayam sthanam. tatkurvat . . . visesena vardha- 
manam visam . . .). visvdyan has the implication of ‘swelling’ or ‘protu- 
berance’ (see Grassmann, Wb, col. 1410). Renou has suggested that there 
are two separate activities implied in the half-verse: that ‘qui forme un 
creux”’ in opposition to that “αἱ forme un protuberance” (EVP, 16: 111). 
The phrase seems rather to refer to one creature which lives, forming a 
nest (kulaydyad), under the skin, and produces a cutaneous swelling (visuvd- 
yan). In c, ajakavda is difficult. Geldner, following Sayana, suggests that it 
may refer to a poisonous insect or to a type of disease (227). The word 
tsdruh (creeper) in the last pada, however, seems to indicate that ajakavd is 
the agent of the infirmity. The meaning would then be: Do not let the evil- 
looking ajakava-creature, who creeps along (like a snake, Sayana), cause 
injury. Sayana glosses the verb dadhe as an imperative (dhattam, i.e. nasyatu), 
which is easier. Cf. also Filliozat, La doctrine, 45. 


VERSE 2 


On vijaman, see AVS 6.83, verse 4, note, 226 below, and 7.76(80), verse 
2, note, 227 below. For the obscure vandanam, in a, Sayana states that it 
is the name of a poison (. . . etatsamjnakam . . . visam). At RV 7.21.5, it 
occurs in the plural and appears to indicate a class of demons; while at 
AVS 7.113(118).1 and 115(120).2, it designates a type of coarse vine-plant, 
commonly parasitic (see Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 142-43). Geldner, following 
Roth, suggests that it refers to the eruptions on the skin produced by coming 
in contact with the poisonous plant (227). Because it is described in b as 
covering (pari déhat, literally ‘may smear around’) the two joints of the 
knee and ankle, the idea of eruption, similar to that caused by the plant 
of the same name, seems plausible. Cf. also Renou, 111. 


VERSE 3 


In this verse, the emphasis shifts from an affliction of the leg to poisons 
and their three sources, two of which are plants, and one is the water of 
a river. The same refrain that is found in the previous two verses also 
occurs here, suggesting that the healer is still concerned with a foot problem. 
Perhaps the healer is mentioning the habitats where such poisonous, 
crawling creatures were known to reside. We can understand how it may 
have been considered that the poison originated from those three sources: 
after walking through damp forests, where the salmali-tree grows, wading 
through streams and ponds and brushing against numerous herbs, the 
symptoms would appear. 


VERSE 4 


Sayana explains that the obscure agipada means ‘not being made of ¢i- 
pada, i.e. the name of a kind of disease’ and that the equally difficult 
asimida indicates ‘causing no injury; [since] simi is one whose action was 
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to kill (i.e. a professional killer)’ (. . . Sipadam nama rogavisesah. tadakur- 
vatyah satyah. . . . Simir vadhakarma. ahimsapradah . . .). At AVS 4.25.4 
and SB 7.4.1.27, we find that the feminine simida occurs as the name of a 
female demon (cf. Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 380, and Geldner, 228). 
Bolling has suggested that the two words signify ‘not causing the disease 
Sipa and simi’ (769). Franz Specht understands the two words to be con- 
nected etymologically because of the common association with evil spirits, 
stating: ‘Da diese aber nach altem idg. Volksglauben durch bdése Geister 
hervorgerufen werden, so kénnten asi-m-add und asi-p-ada etymologisch 
wieder zusammengehGren” (KZ, 69: 134). It is impossible to know from 
these references the exact meaning of these two words. We do, however, 
have a clue that they may be designations of something evil or demonic. 
Since the feminine simida is attested elsewhere, we are inclined to consider 
that the adjectival form asimida is also feminine; in which case, we could 
have the male demon and his female counterpart, both of which were 
thought to pollute the various water sources and help bring about the foot- 
infirmity. 


Notes to 1.22 


Most translators consider AVS 1.22 to be a charm against yellowness or 
jaundice.*! Sayana prescribes it ‘for the appeasement of the diseases be- 
ginning with hrdroga (chest-pain, angina pectoris?) and kamala (jaundice),””” 
at KausS 26.14-21. A. Kuhn has pointed to similar healing rites which 
utilized symbolic color association and birds in ancient Greek, Swedish, 
Low German, Danish and Dutch legends;** and Caland has drawn our 
attention to those sympathetic rituals practiced among the ancient Romans 
and the Cherokee Indians of North America.”* 


VERSE 1 


In b, P 1.28.1 has hrddyoto (K manuscript: hrdyoto); in cd, it reads: yo 
rohitasya gor varnas tena tva pari dadhmasi, ‘‘We surround you with that 
which is the color of the red bull” (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 430). Sayana explains 
that the difficult hrddyoté, being from the causative of the root dyut, ‘to 
cause to burn,’ ‘to inflame,’ could mean ‘heart-affliction’ (hrdroga); or it 
could be ‘the pain born from heart-affliction’ (hrdayam dyotayati dipayati 


51 Weber: ‘““Gegen Gelbsucht (Against Jaundice),”” IS, 4: 415; A. Kuhn, “Gegen Gelbsucht,” 
‘Indische und germanische Segensspriiche,” KZ, 13 (1864): 113; Bergaigne-Henry: ““Conjur- 
ation contre la jaunisse,”” Manuel, 134; Griffith: “The hymn is a charm against Jaundice,” 
Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 26; Bloomfield: “Charm against jaundice and related diseases,” 
Hymns, 7, 263; and Whitney-Lanman: “Against yellowness (jaundice),” Atharva-veda-samhita, 
Pt. 1, 22. 

52 hrdrogakamaladirogopasantaye; cf. KeSava: atha hrdroge kamale cetyadi bhaisajyany ucyante 
and to sittra 21: . . . apasmara (epilepsy) vismayahrdrogakamalakarohinakani bhaisajyani, cf. 
Bloomfield, Hymns, 264. 

55 KZ, 13: 113-18. 

4 AZ, 75-76 n. 
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samtapayatiti hrddyotah hrdrogah. dyuta diptau. . . . yadva hrdrogajanitah 
samtapo hrddyotah. dyuter bhave ghan.). Filliozat also understands it as ‘‘eclat 
qui est dans le coeur” and discounts the notion that dyota is from the root 
dyut, ‘to break’ (La doctrine, 89 and note. Cf. also Bergaigne-Henry, Manuel, 
134 n). At RV 1.50.11 (cf. also TB 3.7.6.22 and ApSS 4.15.1), there is a 
variant of this verse which tends to support the notion that hrddyotd refers 
to a symptom characterized by an affliction of the heart or of the inside of 
the body: ‘Rising today, O you who have the majesty of Mitra [and] as- 
cending to the highest heaven, destroy my chest-pain, O Surya, and [my] 
yellowness” (udydnn adyd mitramaha arohann uttaram divam, hrdrogam mama 
siirya harimanam ca nasaya; cf. Renou, EVP, 15: 4 and Miiller, “Medizin 
im Rg-Veda,’”’ 359-60). Meaning an affliction in the region of the heart, it 
refers to a chest-pain, perhaps angina pectoris. For harima, Sayana under- 
stands: ‘bodily yellowish color born from the disease of jaundice, etc.’ (ka- 
maladirogajanitah sariro haridvarnah). It is quite likely that, in fact, hariman 
described the bodily condition or disease-symptom which we know as 
jaundice (see Filliozat, La doctrine, 89-90); cf. also Miiller, ‘‘Medizin im Rg- 
Veda,” 359-60, and ‘Die Gelbsucht der Alt-Inder,” Janus, 34 (1930): 188- 
89). Note the sympathetic association between the chest-pain, the yellow- 
ness, and the sun, and between the desired, normal and healthy color and 
the red bull. 


VERSE 2 


In cd, P 1.28.2 reads more effectively: yatha tuam arapa aso atho (Raghu 
Vira omits atho) aharito bhava, ‘In order that you be without rdpas, therefore, 
be yellowless.”” The reading implies that when one is without jaundice, he 
is cured of rdpas. Sayana understands arapa, according to Nirukta 4.21, to 
mean ‘devoid of evil’ (na vidyate rapah papam yasyasau arapah). Again the 
sympathetic color-association is mentioned. 


VERSE 3 


In a, Roth-Whitney read: ya rohinidevatya, ‘who have the red one for 
divinity.’ P 1.28.3 reads: ya rohinidevatya (Bh. rohinir devapatya; Renou, 
however, casts doubt on it, JA, 252: 430) gavo ya rohinir uta, rapamrupam 
vayovayas (K: rupam rupena yo vayas) tena tva pari dadhmasi. This reading 
supports the emendation proposed by Roth-Whitney and is followed by 
us. Bergaigne-Henry also suggest this emendation with the addition of rcas 
(135) which, according to Bloomfield, is not necessary (AJPh, 12: 437-38 
and Hymns, 265). Sayana, however, reading as réhinir devatya, understands 
it to be the divinely connected red colors which are of types of cows, i.e. 
those divine ones beginning with kamadhenu (‘cow of plenty’), etc., and 


the earthly ones connected with man (. . . devatasu bhavah.. . . devasam- 
bandhinyo . . . rohinyah lohitavarnah. . . . uktavarna yah kamadhenvadayo 
gavah santi.. . . apica yah manusyasambandhinyo. . . rohinyah lohitavarna 


gavah santi). Bloomfield follows this interpretation (AJPh, 12: 438; Hymns, 
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7, 265). To whom or to what rohini, in a, refers is debatable. Bloomfield 
conjectures that it is “ἃ personification of the red, ascending (ruh), ruling 
sun” (ibid., 265); while Whitney-Lanman suggest that she may be a “red 
star or lunar asterism” (23; cf. also Renou, JA, 252: 430). In c, the exact 
meaning of rupdmrupam vdyovayas is vague. Sayana suggests that the former 
refers to the full red-brown color in every individual cow, and that the 
latter is the full youth of every individual (. . . sarvagovyaktigatam krtsnam 
arunarupam tatha. . . sarvavyaktigatam krtsnam yauvanam). This interpre- 
tation is also implied in Bloomfield’s translation (Hymns, 7). vayas, however, 
has the sense of ‘food’ or ‘energy’ (see Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 147) and, there- 
fore, may refer to all the nourishing foodstuffs derived from the cow. In 
this case, both rupamrupam and vayovayas could refer to the cows, i.e. in 
their every shape and in their every nourishment. This receives support 
from KausS 26.16-17 where the patient is given cow’s milk, in which a 
piece of bull’s skin has been steeped, to drink. 


VERSE 4 


In a and c, RV 1.50.12 reads me in place of ke; and in c, it has haridravésu 
(cf. also TB. 3.7.6.22 and ApSS. 4.15.1). P 1.28.4 reads as Sau, except Bh. 
has prapanakasu (?) in b. τοραπᾶκα is glossed by Sayana here as ἃ kasthasuka, 
perhaps a ‘timber-parrot,’ i.e. a type of woodpecker (cf. kasthakutta) or 
parakeet, and at RV 1.50.12 as a thrush (Sarika). haridrava is glossed by 
Sayana here as a yellow-wagtail (gopitanaka), at RV 8.35.7 as a bird (paksin), 
but at RV 1.50.12 as a type of tree (haritaladruma), presumably where the 
birds reside. Both are most probably birds which are yellow in color. (Cf., 
in particular, Bloomfield, Hymns, 266; Geldner, Der Rigveda, 1: 61, and 
Miiller, ““Medizin im Rg-Veda,”’ 359-60.) 


Notes to 6.14 


Most translators s agree that AVS 6.14 is a charm against balasa.* en 
prescribes its use ‘‘in a rite for the healing of phlegmatic [diseases]’’°° at 
KausS 29.30. 


VERSE 1 


In a, Roth-Whitney read paruhsramsam, so also P 19.13.7. Inc, P 19.13.7 
has niskrdhy, ‘eradicate (cure),’ for nasaya, ‘destroy.’ Sayana understands 
the afflictions mentioned in ab to be related to balasam, in c, which he 
explains as ‘a phlegmatic disease characterized by cough and hard breath- 


55 Grohmann renders vs. 1 in his discussion of balasa in relation to takmdn, IS, 9: 397; 
Florenz: ‘ ‘Gegen Balasa (Against balasa),”’ ‘Das sechtse Buch der Atharva-samhita,” BB, 12: 
265; Bloomfield: ‘Charm against the disease balasa,”” Hymns, 8, 463; Whitney-Lanman: “ Against 
the balasa,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 290. Griffith, following Weber, understands it to be 

“a charm against consumption,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 252. 
56 Slesmabhaisajyakarmani; cf. also KeSava: slesmabhaisajyam ucyate. 
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ing’ (. . . kdasasvasatmakaslesmarogah . . .). Likewise, most translators have 
considered that the first line refers to balasam, but have rendered a along 
with δ: ‘The internal heart-disease which loosens the bones and joints’ (see 
Grohmann, 397; Florenz, 265; Griffith, 252; Bloomfield, 8, and Whitney- 
Lanman, 290). Both lines, 1 and 2, seem rather to be describing various 
residences and afflictions of the internal disease-entity balasa. Although 
the subject of the verb is unexpressed, Griffith speculates that it may be a 
medicinal herb (252 n). On the form of the obscure arigestha(h), see Mac- 
donell, A Vedic Grammar for Students, #97.2. 


VERSE 2 


a is found repeated at Ρ 1.90.3a in relation to yaksma and d is repeated 
at P 19.2.3d. P 19.13.8ab reads: nir balasam balasinah krnomi (manuscript 
‘P’: ksinomt) puskaram yatha, “1 eradicate the balasa of the balasa-victim, as 
[I eradicate] a lotus [from the pond]’”; and in d, it has urvarvo yatha. Sayana 
also reads puskardm for muskardm and explains the simile as follows: “As 
a fully grown lotus in a pool is cut out with its roots, so also do I uproot 
from the diseased body that disease with its roots” (mahahrade prarudham 
puskaram yatha samulam ucchidyate tatha vyadhitasarirat tam rogam samulam 
unmulayami. . .). Bloomfield, understanding muskardm to be ‘‘an animal 
with testicles,” offers an interpretative translation of the phrase: “as one 
gelds a lusty animal” (8, 463-64; cf. also Florenz, who reads nir aksnémi 
and renders: “den balasa des balasakranken verschneide, wie [ich] Hoden 
tragenden [entmanne],” 266). Cf. Mayrhofer, Wb, 2: 657-58. Since cd refers 
to a plant, however, puskardm may after all be the correct reading. Sayana 
equates urvaru with karkati, a type of gourd. The suggestion here is that 
the balasa is some type of external disease which has its origin deep below 
the surface of the skin. 


VERSE 3 


P 19.13.9 reads: nir balasetah prapata suparno vasater iva, adha (manuscript 
‘P’: atho?) [ita] ἴσα hayano ‘pa drahy avirahan, ‘’O balasa, fly forth out of 
here as an eagle from its nest and moreover, O non-destroyer of men, pass 
away like an annual grass.” In b, Sayana reads susukah and understands 
asumgah to mean ‘quick moving,’ glossing the pada: “in the same way that 
a quick moving deer runs a long way” (. . . yena prakarena. . . aSugami 
Susukah etatsamjno mrgo duram dhavati . . .). Most translators, basing 
themselves on Florenz (266), consider aSumgd to be a foal which runs after 
the mare (see Griffith, 252, and Bloomfield, 8). T. Chowdhury has suggested 
that ta ’Sungah may be a corruption for -ta asrngah, referring to a ‘“hornless, 
very young calf (66μΚόγ΄ (JBORS, 17: 46-47). asumgd, meaning perhaps 
‘one who moves quickly,’ could also refer to a bird (MWSED, 157, col. 3). 
This seems to be supported by P. We notice also that yaksma is requested 
to “fly forth” with various birds [RV 10.97.13; see also AVS 5.30.9 where 
it is said to have flown forth like a hawk (ydksmah syend iva prapaptad 
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. . Ὁ]. Likewise, cf. AVS 6.83.1, where the apacits are requested to fly forth 
like an eagle from its nest (i.e., perhaps from the bodily hairs). These par- 
allels suggest, therefore, that aSumgd refers to a bird. In c, Sayana reads 
ita, ‘past’ (root 1) for ita and renders the last line: ‘‘and also the past year 
does not return, thus you, being the non-injurer of our heroes, departing, 


go the despised path” (. . . apica. . . gatah samvatsaro yatha na punara- 
vartate tatha. . . asmadiyanam viranam ahanta san. . . apakramya kutsitam 
gatim gaccha). 


Notes to 6.127 


Most translators consider AVS 6.127 to be a charm against a variety of 
diseases.’ Sayana prescribes its use in a rite ‘for the healing of all diseases 
beginning with dropsy and erysipelas” °°’ at KausS 26.34, 39. It is also men- 
tioned, along with other hymns, at KausS 26.33, and is counted among 
the takmanaSanagana at AthParis 34.7 and among the ganakarmagana at 
AthParis 34.24. 


VERSE 1 
For ab, P 1.90.1 reads: asitasya vidradhasya lohitasya vanaspate, ‘‘O tree 
. . of the black [and] red vidradha (abscess) . . .”; and inc, it has visal- 


pakasyausadhe (K: vikalpakasyosadhe, Bar.: -ausadhe, cf. Renou, JA, 253: 30). 
Sayana explains the four obscure words in a-c as follows: vidradha is ‘a 
type of ulcer which usually bursts open’ (vidaranasilasya vranavisesasya); 
balasa is ‘that beginning with cough and shortness of breath’ (kasasvasadih); 
Idhita: ‘the red-colored one; i.e. it is the name of a type of erysipelas, or 
else of a disease characterized by blood-flow’ (. . . lohitavarnasya. etad 
visarpakavisesasya nama. yadva lohitam rudhiram. rudhirasravatmakasya ro- 
gasyety arthah), and visdlpaka, being derived from the root srp plus vi, ‘to 
creep variously,’ is ‘the disease erysipelas (visarpaka) [which] permeates 
the inside of the body through the mouth(s) of the tubes’ (. . . vividham 
sarpati nadimukhena Sarirasya antarvyapnotiti visarpakah). It is likely that 
vidradha is related to vidradhi, ‘abscess,’ which is defined in detail at 
CaSuSth. 17.95-100 and SuNiSth. 9.1-38 (cf. AVS 9.8.20; see also Filliozat, 
La doctrine, 90 n, 92 n and Mayrhofer, Wb., 3: 210, 794). Ildhita, as Sayana 
suggests, may be a disease characterized by flow of blood; or, it may be a 
color-designation referring perhaps to the balasa (see Bloomfield, 531, and 
Whitney-Lanman, 376). We noticed in P that vidradhda (abscess) is described 
as red and black (cf. the vatavidradhi at CaSuSth. 17.99 and SuNiSth. 9.7). 
In the same way, the Sau. reading could be pointing to the characterization 


57 Zimmer renders the charm under his discussion of balasa, Leben, 386; Griffith: “A charm 
to banish various diseases,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 315; Bloomfield: ‘The cipudru-tree 
as a panacea,”” Hymns, 40, 530; and Whitney-Lanman: ‘Against various diseases: with a 
wooden amulet,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 376. 

°* jalodaravisarpadisarvarogabhaisajyartham. Cf. KeSava to KausS 26.39: jalodare bhaisajyam 
ucyate. 
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of the balasa as red in color like the (red and black) vidradhd. (Cf. also 
Karambelkar, The Atharva-Veda and the Ayur-Veda, 221-23.) The exact 
meaning of visdlpaka is uncertain. Filliozat suggests that it could be erysi- 
pelas (Sayana’s visarpaka) or a disease ‘with buds” (visala or bisala, plus 
ya) (La doctrine, 90-91; cf. also Bloomfield, ‘‘neuralgia,”” 40 and Mayrhofer, 
Wb, 3: 233). pisitam, meaning perhaps ‘flesh,’ has been rendered with 
Bloomfield: “small bit’ (531; see also Whitney-Lanman, 376). The verse 
appears to be referring to types or stages of cutaneous swellings which the 
herb cipudru (verse 2) is able to remove. 


VERSE 2 


P 1.90.2 reads: yat te (K: ut te) balasa tisthatah kakse muskav apakrtam (K: 
apakrtau), vedaham tasya (K: tasmin) bhesajam ctpadram (K: cipudrav) abhi- 
caksanam, ‘Since your two testicles, O balasa, stand in the armpit because 
of a defect (or, following K: ‘Your two defective testicles, O baldsa, arise 
in the armpit’), [therefore,] I know his splendid medicine, cipadra (or, K: 
“IT know the splendid medicine [is] in this cipudri-herb’’)” (cf. Renou, JA, 
253: 30). Sayana understands ab to refer to two diseases in the form of 
erysipelas, etc., situated at the base of the arm, and two testicles (or eggs) 
adjoining the penis (?). (. . . vikarau visarpakadirupau . . . bahumule tis- 
thatah.. . .andauca. . . apakrstamasritau. . .); and for ctpudrur, he reads 
cipadruh (cf. P) and explains it as ‘a species of wood having that name’ 
(cipadruh etatsamjrio drumavigsesah). muskav, ‘two testicles,’ seems to be a 
description of two sack-like swellings or boils located under the arms (see 
Grohmann, IS, 9: 399; Bloomfield, 531; Filliozat, La doctrine, 90 n; and 
Hoffmann, Aufsdtze, 1: 93 and note). On the obscure word cipudru, which 
is found only here, see Mayrhofer Wb, 1: 392, and F. B. J. Kuiper who, 
because of the dru-ending, suggests that it may be a Proto-Munda loanword 
(“Two Rigvedic loanwords “in Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung: 
Festschrift Albert Debrunner, ed. G. Redard, (Bern: A. Francke, 1954), 248 
n]. abhicaksanam has been rendered adjectivally (cf. vicaksana) to bhesajam 
(medicine). P 1.90 adds a verse (3) which reads: nirbalasam balasino visalpam 
(K: vimalam) uta vidradham, paropahatyam te vayam para yaksmam suvamasi, 
“We dispel your yaksma, the balasa of the balasa-victim, the visalpa (swelling) 
(or dirt?), the vidradha (abscess) [and] the pounding (in the eyes)” (cf. AVS 
4.13.5; 5.4.10; 6.14.2; 7.5.3,6 and RV 10.137.4). 


VERSE 3 


P 1.90.4 has: Sirsarogam angarogam Suktivalgam (K: sraktivalgam ?) vilohi- 
tam, para te ajnatam (K manuscript: jnatam!) yaksmam adharaticam suvamasi, 
“We dispel downwards your unknown yaksma, head-disease, limb-disease, 
eye-disease [?, Renou: “vertige (localisé) a l’oreille,” JA, 253: 31] and υἱ- 
lohita” (cf. AVS 9.8.1,2). For djfiatam ydksmam, Sayana glosses: ‘a disease 
whose nature it not totally known’ (. . . anirjnatasvarupam . . . rogam). 
Griffith considers the last line to be a later addition (316 n). hrdayamayam 
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suggests ‘chest-pain,’ cf. hrdrogd at RV 1.50.11 and hrddyotd at AVS 1.22.1. 
On vidradhd see in particular the description of the abscess, vidradhi, at 
CaSuSth. 17.83,90-103 and 106. 


Notes to 1.25 


Translators and interpreters are in general agreement that AVS 1.25 is 
a charm against the demon takman which is conceived to be severe fever.”? 
Sayana prescribes its use in a rite “for the quieting of the fevers beginning 
with those recurring daily, of the cold fever, of the continuous fever, and 
of the remittent fever, etc.’ at KausS 26.25. The charm is also reckoned 
as among the takmanaSanagana at AthParis 34.7. 


VERSE 1 


In a, P 1.32.1 reads as Sau. In d K has the more usual form vrrdhi. 
Sayana, interpreting the verse according to the ritual at KausS 26.25, ex- 
plains the obscure dharmadhfto ‘upholders of the law,’ as those who came 
to bear, i.e. perform [the offering of] oblations and gifts, etc. (=dharma) 
(dharmasabdena atra yagadanadir ucyate. tam dharayanti anutisthantiti dhar- 
madhrtah). Weber (419), Grohmann (403) and Zimmer (Leben, 384) consider 
them to be pious men (Frommen), while Bloomfield, following Ludwig, 
conceives them to be gods (3, 271). Whitney-Lanman render: “maintainers 
of duty” (25); Henry: “165 grands soutiens de l’ordre divin” (La magie, 183) 
and, similarly, Filliozat: ‘ceux qui se tiennent a la Norme” (La doctrine, 
96). The consensus of opinion, therefore, points to mortals who uphold 
the law. For samvidvan, ‘who is all-knowing,’ Sayana glosses: “knowing 
fully the fire as its own cause’”’ (samyak svakaranam agnim janan). Others 
consider it to be an epithet referring to a merciful or complaisant aspect of 
takman (see, in particular, Weber, 419; Bloomfield, 3, and Whitney-Lanman, 
25). It is the only occurrence of the word and, being derived from the root 
vid, ‘to know,’ has the sense of ‘wholly or fully learned,’ i.e. ‘all-knowing.’ 
In this way, the poet-healer, praising the demon by giving it god-like qual- 
ities, desires to win it over by appeasing it. For takman, Sayana glosses: ““O 
one causing a painful life” (krcchrajitvanakarin) and equates it with fever 
(jvara). As Grohmann first suggested, this verse appears to point to the 
origin and cause of takmdan as lightning which, in the form of fire, entered 


5? Weber: ‘‘Gegen Fieber (Against Fever),” IS, 4: 419; Grohmann also renders the charm 
in his discussion of takmdn or fever, ‘“Medicinisches aus dem Atharva-Veda, mit besonderem 
Bezug auf den Takman,”’ IS, 9: 384-86, 403; Ludwig: “‘Zauber gegen takman (Magic against 
takman),’’ Der Rigveda, 3: 511; Bergaigne-Henry: ‘“Conjuration contre une fiévre maligne,” 
Manuel, 136; cf. also Henry, La magie, 182-86; Griffith: ‘The hymn is a charm against fever,” 
Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 29; Bloomfield: ‘“Charm against takman (fever),”” Hymns, 3, 270; 
Whitney-Lanman: “Against fever (takmdan),’’ Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 25; Miiller translates 
it in his discussion of takman, ‘‘Der Takman des Atharvaveda,” Artibus Asiae, 6 (1937): 230- 
36; and Filliozat renders it under his examination of ‘Les fieévres,”” La doctrine, 96-97. 

© gikahikadisitajvarasamtatajvaravelajvaradisantaye; cf. KeSava: atha jvarabhaisajyam ucyate, 
including, nityajvare velajvare satatajvare ekantaritajvare caturthikajvare ca rtujvare ca. 
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the waters, i.e. the water-containing clouds, and scorched them. This also 
implies that the rainy season is the most likely time when takman manifested 
itself in the form of fever (403-404, see also Griffith, 29-30 note; Bloomfield, 
270-71; and Filliozat, who likewise understands it to be takman’s birthplace, 
La doctrine, 96). This agrees with our present-day understanding of the 
time when the anopheles mosquito breeds most abundantly. On the reading 
of apo as accusative plural, see Whitney, Grammar, #393a and Bloomfield 
(272) (Sayana also glosses as apah). 


VERSE 2 
In ab, P 1.32.3 (K: 1.32.2) has the clearer reading . . . yadi vasi dhumah 
Sakalyesu yadi va te janitram,“’. . . , or whether you are smoke, or whether 


your birthplace is among the wood shavings” (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 432). 
On the basis of this, one could posit that sakalyesu may be the correct 
reading for the obscure Sakalyesi (pada-text: Sakalya-est ), ‘desirous of wood 
chips’ (on possible interpretations of this word, see Weber, 419; Bloomfield, 
272, and Whitney-Lanman, 26). In c, P reads hudur ‘ram’ for the problematic 
hrudur; and in d, as verse 1 above. Sayana reads riidhur which he Says is 
from the root ruh, ‘to ascend,’ i.e. being born of a seed and becoming 
visible; and it means ascending, i.e. productive in the human body (. . . 
rudhuh rohakah purusaSarire utpadakah. ruha bijajanmani pradurbhave {ca)). 
Weber renders it ‘cramp’ (Krampf) (419-20). Henry has tried to demonstrate 
its connection with the proto-word *harudu which is based on the Assyrian 
hurasu and the Hebrew harus, signifying ‘gold.’ On the other hand, he 
suggests that it may be a mysterious or esoteric word which was intelligible 
only to the initiated and which was the name of a supernatural being who 
“ “dore’ les hommes et a qui l’on attribue en méme temps le titre honorifique 
de “Dieu du jaune’ ” (JA, 10: 514; see also La magie, 185). R. Miiller, whose 
interpretation is based on that proposed by J. Hertel, offers the translation: 
‘running’ (laufen) or ‘flying’ (fliegen), presumably from the obscure root 
hrud, ‘to go’ (‘Der Takman des Atharvaveda,”’ 231). For a summary of these 
and other views, see Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 617. For want of an exact deter- 
mination of the word’s meaning, it remains in doubt. One may, however, 
speculate that it could be onomatopoeic. If, in the first verse, the takman 
was considered to be derived from the lightning, hrudur (or perhaps better, 
Sayana’s reading, testified in several manuscripts, rédhur) may faintly re- 
semble the sound of the rumblings of thunder which accompanies the 
lightning. Since the word occurs only in this and the next verse, corrobo- 
rative evidence is wanting. It is clear that it is a name of takmdn and that 
by knowing it and reciting it the healer intends to be able to control the 
disease. 


VERSE 3 


Ina, P 1.32.2 (K: 1.32.3) has. . . yady abhisoko (K: atiSoko; K manuscript: 
adisoko; Bar. atisoko, ‘burn excessively’); and in b: rudrasya prano yadi varuno 
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‘st, ““whether you are Rudra’s breath [or] the descendant of Varuna” (cf. 
Renou, JA, 252: 431). Whitney-Lanman propose a slightly different reading: 
rudrasya prano yadi va ‘runo ‘st, “‘whether, you, the golden one, are the 
breath of Rudra” (26). In light of the Sau. text, vdruno ‘si is more correct, 
being the equivalent of vdrunasyasi putrdh (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 341-42). 
The breath of Rudra points to the strong winds associated with the thundery 
storms often connected with the rains. In d, P reads as verse 1. Sayana 
understands that this verse refers to the cold fever (Sitajvara) and its origin. 


VERSE 4 


In b, P 1.32.4 reads: namo rurayo krnmo vayam te, “‘We make obeisance 
to that deliriously hot [takman],” and in cd,. . . ubhayedyus caranti [=car- 
ati(?), K manuscript: cahatas, Bar. cagatas or cayatas; Raghu Vira: cagatas] 
trtiyakaya. . . (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 432). As to the kinds of fever, Sayana, 
stating that the forms anyedyur and ubhayadyur are irregular, explains that 
they refer to the fever occurring daily (quotidian) and to [that] recurring 
every other day, respectively, and that tftiyakaya, being a synecdoche for 
those appearing every fourth day, etc., signifies the fever recurring every 
third day (tertian)(. . . anyedyuh ubhayedyuh iti Sabdau nipatitau.. . . tasmati 
aikahikaya dvyahikaya ca jvaraya. . . trttyadivase agacchate tryahikaya jva- 
raya. caturthikadinam api upalaksanam etat). Filliozat follows this interpre- 
tation and presents further support for it from the classical medical texts 
(La doctrine, 97 and note; see also Magie et médecine, 101). On the rendering 
of riiraya, see Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 71, and Bloomfield, 4. The technique of 
paying homage to the demon in order to win it over is found in this verse. 


Notes to 5.22 


Translators agree that AVS 5.22 is a charm against the disease-demon, 
takman,°* which, Grohmann has suggested, has reached epidemic propor- 
tions.** The introduction prescribes its use “in a rite for the cure of fever’’® 
at KausS 29.18-19. AthParis 34.7 counts it as among the list of charms 
devoted to the destruction of takman (takmanasanagana). 


VERSE 1 


In a, P 13.1.1 reads as Sau; in δ: marutah putadaksah; in c, K: samsigana 
(O as Sau); and in d: apa raksansy amuya dhamantu, ‘’Thus let [them] blow 


“1 Ludwig: ‘Takmanasanam,” Der Rigveda, 3: 510; Grill translates it under his section: 
“Krankheit,” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 12, 154; Griffith: ‘The hymn is a charm against 
fever,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 224; Bloomfield: ‘Charm against takman (fever) and 
related diseases,” Hymns, 1, 441; Weber: ‘“‘Gegen des Fieber (Against the fever),’’ IS, 18: 252; 
Whitney-Lanman: ‘Against fever (takman),”” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 259, cf. also Henry: 
“La Fiévre,” La magie, 186. 

62 “Medicinisches aus den Atharva-Veda, mit besonderem Bezug auf den Takman,”’ IS, 9: 
412-13; see also Grill, 155. 

635. jvarabhaisajyakarmani; cf. KeSava: atha jvarabhaisajyam ucyate. 
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away the raksas-demons.” On the reading of marutah for varunah, cf. AVS 
1.25.3 n, where P 1.32.3 reads Rudra in place of Varuna. putddaksah is 
difficult; Weber (252) and Whitney-Lanman (259) render it quite literally: 
“of pure (purified) power (dexterity); Henry more liberally: “dont pure 
est l’habilete liturgique’’ (La magie, 186). Bloomfield presents perhaps the 
clearest sense: “οἱ tried skill’’ (1, and 444). Our translation is based on 
Bloomfield and P. In ὦ, amuya is understood, with most translators, to 
imply disgust or contempt (see in particular, Grill, 155; Bloomfield, 444 
and Whitney-Lanman, 259). 


VERSE 2 


In ab, P 19.12.12 reads: janan, ‘people,’ for visan; and krnoty, for krnosi. 
Based on the P reading janan, visvan may be understood as ‘everybody.’ 
krnoty would be preferred in a. It does not, however, fit well with the verbs 
in the second person in cd. In a, aydm yo, literally, ‘he who,’ has been 
rendered simply as ‘who,’ a relative pronoun referring to the subject, tak- 
mann, in c. In b, abhidunvan, ‘scorching,’ has been taken to modify agnir. 
Weber (252) and Whitney-Lanman (259), conceive it to refer to takmdan. 
This also is acceptable. Note the notion of yellowness associated with takman 
and that of sending the takman downward. 


VERSE 3 


In a, P(K) 13.1.4 has the clearer parsvayah, ‘about the flanks’; P(O) reads 
as Sau. On the meaning of parusdh paruseyo, see Hoffmann, Aufsdtze, 1: 
334, n. 16. In a, the implied herb may be kiistha (see AVS 19.39.10; cf. also 
Grill, 155, and Bloomfield, 1, 445). avadhvamsa is obscure. It is derived 
from the root dhvams, plus ava, ‘to sprinkle,’ and suggests a sprinkling of 
something. Mayrhofer has pointed to a possible, although later, meaning 
of the word, i.e. ‘red sandalwood’ (Wb, 1: 57). Since the first line appears 
to be describing the redness and soreness of joints which accompany a 
fever (see Miiller, ‘Der Takman des Atharvaveda,’"’ 236-67, and cf. Groh- 
mann, 394), the idea of red dust, resembling the sawdust or chips from 
red sandalwood, seems to be implied. 


VERSE 4 


P(O) 13.1.5 reads as Sau. In b, P(K) has: namah krtvaya and in d: gaccha. 
cd also occurs at P 5.21.8cd. In c, Sakambhardsya is difficult. Literally, it 
means ‘of the dung-bearer’ and may be the proper name of a demon who 
personifies abnormal evacuation (see, in particular, Grill, 156; Griffith, 224, 
and note, and Bloomfield, 1, 445-46). Weber suggests that it may be a 
mocking name of a people who used dung, but favors rather the notion 
that it could refer to the city later known as Sakambhani, located in Jaipur 
state (253-54; see also Law, Hist. Geog. of Ancient India, 329). Whitney- 
Lanman posit that it may refer to the Mahavyrsas, “ἃ neighbouring tribe, 
looked down upon as gatherers of dung for fuel, on account of the lack of 
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wood in their territory” (259). An exact understanding of the word, there- 
fore, is wanting. mahavrsan is generally considered to be the name of a 
tribe whose exact location is debated (see Bloomfield, 446, and Macdonell- 
Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 142-43; cf. Filliozat, who suggests that they may 
have belonged to the lower Panjab, La doctrine, 99). 


VERSE 5 


For cd, P 13.1.7 reads: να] [K: mahan (manuscript: maya)] jatas takman 
tad (K: tad) asi bahlikesu nyocarah, ‘From that which you are born, O takman, 
among the Bahlikas you must reside.” The word nyocarah is obscure. It is 
believed to be derived from ny-ava-card, meaning ‘belonging to, fit for a 
place’ (see Weber, 254, and Mayrhofer, Wb, 2: 182). With asi, it could 
mean: ‘you must reside... . .’ The tribal names are as follows: mijavant, 
being derived from the name for a mountain, mufjavant, may have been 
the name of a people living in the Himalayas of northern India (see Filliozat, 
La doctrine, 99; cf. Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2, 169-70). balhika (or 
bahlika) is probably the name of a tribe of Bactrians (see Whitney-Lanman, 
260, and Filliozat, La doctrine, 99). 


VERSE 6 


P 13.1.8 is as Sau. For the difficult words vydla, vi gada and vyanga, see 
Bloomfield’s excellent explanation (447~48) and for vyala, see in particular, 
Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 270, 796. vi gada, according to the pada-text, is to be 
understood as a verb; although it could be a vocative: vigada (see Whitney- 
Lanman, 260). We have rendered it as a verb from the root gad plus v1 ‘to 
speak away,’ in the sense of ‘not to speak’ or ‘to keep quiet, silent,’ referring 
to the plea for the demon’s thundery noise to stop. vyanga may be derived 
from anga plu vi, ‘limbless,’ ‘deformed,’ or from the root anj plus vi, ‘to 
manifest.’ Both meanings are rare. The meaning ‘deformed’ however occurs 
at AVS 7.56(58).4, a healing charm against poisonous snakes. It would be 
likely, therefore, that it could also fit here, suggesting perhaps, the distorted 
appearance of a lightning bolt. yavaya is taken to be a causative from the 
root yu, ‘to separate,’ ‘to keep away,’ again referring to the plea for the 
demon’s stormy aspects to keep away. The word nistakvarim, ‘escaping,’ 
appears to be a play on the word takman (see Whitney-Lanman, 260) and, 
therefore, may be derived from the root tak plus nis, ‘to run away.’ The 
verse, therefore, appears to be a reference to the lightning (cf. vdjrena, in 
d, and hetdyas, in verse 10c) and thunder (see next note), which are the 
obvious manifestations of the beginning of the rains and the rainy season, 
a time when takman is born (see Grohmann, IS, 9: 404; Bloomfield, 443; 
cf. AVS 1.25.5 n and verse 13 below). 


VERSE 7 


If we may continue this interpretation, a tentative P 13.1.9 may lend to 
its support: girim gaccha girija asi rautena mayuso [=ma — ayuso?] (O: girau 
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te mahiso) grhah dasim anv (O omits) iccha prapharvyam (O: praharvantam) 
tam takman viva (K: niva) dhunuhi, “Ο takman, go to the mountains, [for] 
you are born of the mountain. In the mountain is your radiant power (or, 
less likely: Do not take away life by (your) resoundings (? rautena from 
root ru, ‘to roar’)]. Seek out the lustful, young slave girl [and] shake her a 
bit.” Here the mountains are stated as being the place where the takman 
is born and where he must return. Frequently, over mountains one notices 
thunderclouds forming. Likewise, there is implied an association between 
the mountain and mijavant (mufijavant), the mountain people among whom 
takman’s home is found (see verse 5). The notion of the resoundings could 
point to the sound of thunder which would startle and frighten someone 
young and unsuspecting. On the word prapharydm, ‘young-lustful,’ see 
Mayrhofer, Wb, 2: 365-66; 3: 763; cf. also Weber, 255. 


VERSE 8 


In ὃ P(O) 13.1.6 has: oka edhi (K is corrupted). cd:is found unaltered at 
P 13.1.6 cd and 13 cd (O has vratani? in c). Most translators understand 
bandhv to mean ‘kinsmen/’ (see in particular Grohmann, 412; Griffith, 225; 
Bloomfield, 448-49, and Weber, 255; cf. also Grill, ‘young people,’ 12, 
157). On the basis of P 5.21.2 (not 5.5.1-2!), which states that a portion 
of a field was transferred to takmdan in the first half of the earth (takmann 
imam te ksetrabhagam apabhajan prthivyah purve ardhe, . . .), Whitney- 
Lanman understand bdndhv to refer to those fields or territories which are 
connected with takman and render: “thy connection” (260). Although both 
interpretations could be correct, it appears that, because of the opposition 
between ‘your field (connection)’ and ‘the others’ fields’ (anyaksetrani in d 
and anyaksetré in verse 9a), Whitney-Lanman’s suggestion may have some 
basis. Since, however, takmdn’s home is among the mujavants and maha- 
vrsds (verse 5), one naturally assumes that they would be his kinsmen, 
whose point of identity with takman is with their land or territory from 
which the rains and takmdn were considered to have originated. An idea 
similar to that found in these verses and the previous one occurs at P 
5.21.3: takman parvata ime himavantas somaprsthah, vatajutam bhisajam 
(=bhesajam?) no akran nasyeto maratan abhi, “Ο takman,, disappear from 
here [and go] in the direction of the maratas (?); [for] these Himavant moun- 
tains, which bear Soma on their backs, have made for us the wind-driven 
physician (i.e. medicine).”” ab, here, suggests the mountain-born kustha- 
plant which was transported from heaven by a golden sailing ship (i.e. the 
moon), presumably conceived to be propelled by wind (see AVS 5.4.4,5 
and 6.95.2). marata is perhaps the name of a tribe. 


VERSE 9 


In ab, P 5.21.7 and 13.1.14 have: . . . na ramate sahasrakso ‘martyah, 
“ΠΗ the thousand-eyed immortal is not satisfied . . .”; P 5.21.7cd has 
takman sa no mrlayisyati. P 13.1.3b reads as Sau. b, but has in a: takman 
sarthinam icchasva, “You, O takman, seek out the one attached to the caravan 
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(i.e. the caravan-leader).’’ On sarthinam, cf. prarthas in Sau. c. The exact 
meaning of prarthas is uncertain. It appears to be derived from pra-drtha, 
‘one having a purpose before him,’ in the sense of being eager and prepared 
for it, i.e. anxious (cf. in particular Whitney-Lanman, 260, and Mayrhofer, 
Wb, 2: 353). T. Chowdhury, however, suggests that it is a corruption of 
prarthya, ‘amendable to supplication’ (JBORS, 17: 86-87); in which case, 
we may render: ‘[Since] takman has become amendable to supplication 
(i.e. has understood our request).”” This interpretation also fits the context; 
but, since P 5.21.7 also reads prarthas, his suggestion that it is a corruption 
seems less likely. For a slightly different explanation of this verse, see 
Bloomfield, 449. 


VERSE 10 


In a, P 13.1.10 has yas; in d:sa pari; and in b, O has va nasaviviyah. P 
5.21.6 presents an interesting variant which may express the idea of this 
verse more clearly: yah sakam utpadayasi balasam kasam anvrjam, bhimas te 
takman hetayas tabhih sa (O: sma) pari vrndhi nah, ‘[Since] you produce 
simultaneously balasa, cough [and] anvrja, [therefore,] O takman, (always) 
pass over us with those your dreaded missiles.” For ab, cf. verse 11, below. 
For anvrjam Barret suggests anvrjum, ‘tending in a straight direction towards’ 
(JAOS, 87: 284) referring perhaps to the thunderbolt-like missiles; and 
Raghu Vira reads: anv rjum (?). Both readings are unclear. It is important 
to note that the missiles (hetdyas), which draw us back to the notion of 
thunderbolts (vdjra) in verse 6, were thought to be balasa, cough and anvrja; 
while in the Sau., they are shivers and cough. Cough, therefore, is common 
to both texts and its sound may be sympathetic, resembling that of thunder. 


VERSE 11 


For ab, cf. P 5.21.6 ab note 10 above. P 13.1.15 reads quite differently: 
ado gaccha mujavatas tato va gah parastaram, ma smato ‘bhy rnoh punah pra 
tua (O: abhy nir nah punah tat tua) takmann upa bruve, “Il conjure you, O 
takman, go to that place of the Mujavants; indeed, from there, go further 
on [and] do not ever leave that place again (or: “do not come to us again 
from there”; cf. Sau).’” This verse resembles Sau. 6, 7 above. In b, udyugdm 
is the only occurrence of the word and may have a meaning similar to that 
of udyoga, ‘strenuous and continuous activity’; or, it may mean ‘adjoining’ 
and if used to modify kasam, ‘cough,’ signifies ““adjoining cough,” i.e. “hic- 
cough,” (see Bloomfield, 450, and Whitney-Lanman, 261) or better, ‘’ac- 
companying cough.’ Weber, however, has suggested a possible explanation 
that may be more reasonable. He understands udyugd to be derived from 
ud, ‘free from,’ ‘without’ and yuga, i.e. ‘unrest,’ ‘restlessness’ (256). More 
to the point, yuga, like yoga, could have the sense of ‘bodily control’; in 
which case, udyugd would mean ‘loss of bodily control,’ i.e. the uncon- 
trollable trembling or shaking which often accompanies high fever. P 5.21.6 
has anvrjam (anvrjum) which is equally obscure (see verse 10, above). 
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VERSE 12 


ab occurs unchanged at P 13.1.11 which reads cd: pamna bhratrvyena 
nasyeto maratan abhi, ‘“[You, O takman,] accompanied with your evil cousin 
paman, disappear from here [and go] in the direction of those maratas (?).” 
Cf. P 5.21.3 (note 8, above) which is a variant of 13.1.11. In c, Roth- 
Whitney read pamna which seems to mean ‘with a rash,’ ‘with mange,’ 
etc. (566, in particular, Filliozat, who considers it not to be a proper medical 
term, La doctrine, 44, 97, and Mayrhofer, Wb, 2: 255-56). The Visvesvar- 
ananda edition, however, has papma, ‘with evil’ which, if we consider the 
parallelism of afflictions between verses 11 and 12, may be equivalent to 
udyuga. It would not be too difficult to understand that uncontrolled shaking 
or trembling (udyugd) was considered to be an evil or misfortune. As we 
have seen, however, P supports the reading pamna which tends to invalidate 
such an equation. On the strength of the textual similarity with the P, 
therefore, the more correct reading seems to be pamna. 


VERSE 13 


A parallel to this verse occurs at P 1.32.5: trttyakam vitrttyam sadandim 
uta hayanam, takmanam visvasaradam graismam naSaya varsikam, “Destroy, 
[O plant, (perhaps kustha, see verse 3 above)], the takman who recurs every 
third day (tertian), who has the third day free (quartan), who is continual 
and who lasts the entire year, who recurs every autumn, who arises in the 
summer [and] in the rainy season” (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 432). There is some 
controversy surrounding the exact meaning of vitrtiydm: it could signify 
both the quotidian and the tertian fevers (cf. Filliozat, La doctrine, 97, and 
note; see also Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 295); or better, it seems to 
imply the quartan fever: with the third day free, it should recur on the 
fourth day. 


VERSE 14 


In b, P 13.1.12 has: kasibhyo, ‘to the kasis,’ for dngebhyo; and in cd: jane 
(K: dhane; K manuscript jane) priyam iva Sevadhim takmanam pari dadhmasi, 
which may be rendered as follows: “We place the takman among the [other] 
people [or (less likely): in a receptacle] just as if he were a dear treasure.” 
The P reading kasibhyo for dngebhyo is interesting. Since Anga is the region 
further east of Kasi (Varanasi, Banaras) and thus further removed from the 
center of Aryan culture in later Vedic times, there is the suggestion that 
kagibhyo is the older reading. The exact meaning of Sau. cd is not at all 
clear. Most translators prefer to render praisydn jdnam iva Sevadhim as two 
separate elements: “‘like a person about to be sent (i.e. a servant, messenger, 
etc.) [and] like a treasure. . .” (see, in particular, Grill, 13, 158; Grohmann, 
412, Weber, 257; Bloomfield, 2, 452, and Henry, La magie, 136). Whitney- 
Lanman, however, translate it as one unit: “like one sending a person to 
a treasure,.. . ,} which implies the emendation of praisydn to présyan 
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(261). Although any interpretation of this line is tentative, it might be pos- 
sible to read praisydm as an accusative and render cd: “. . . we entrust the 
takmdn, as [we entrust with the riches] the man about to be sent to the 
treasury.” The simile, however, is not completely intelligible. The 
gandharis are considered to be people from modern-day Peshawar district 
in Pakistan; the dngas, people from present-day North Bengal or Eastern 
Bihar; and the magddhas are people from Bihar (see Filliozat, La doctrine, 
99, and Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 219, 11, and 2: 116-18, respec- 
tively). 


Notes to 6.20 


Translators agree that AVS 6.20 is a charm against the disease-demon 
takmdn.“ Sayana prescribes it for use in a rite to heal bile-fever® at KausS 
30.7. It also occurs in the list of hymns for the destruction of takman (tak- 
manasanagana) at AthParis 34.7. 


VERSE 1 


P 19.12.10, combining elements of this verse and verse 3 reads: agnir 
(manuscript ‘P’: agner) iva prasargo ‘sya (manuscript ‘P’ obscure) Susmina 
uteva matto vilapann apayati, tasmai te arunaya babhrave tapur maghaya namo 
‘stu takmane, ‘May the discharge, as it were a fire, of this flash (or better: 
“ , , discharge of this flash, as it were of fire. . .’”) go away; likewise, [may 
the discharge] as it were a chattering drunkard, [go away]. Obeisance to 
takman, to that your red [and] brown [color] [and], O glowing one, [your] 
bounty.” Sayana, based on KausS 30.7, considers the comparison in 4 as 
between a forest-fire, which burns both the fresh and dry vegetation and 
the fever which enters and burns every limb and is provided with a drying 
force (=Susmina) (ardram anardram ca sarvam. . . davatmakasya. . . krisnam 
angam dahatah Susminah sosakabalayuktasya. . . jvarasya dahah. . . kritsnam 
angam vyapnoti). In a, Florenz translates Susmina as ‘glowing’ (gliihet) and 
states that it is a play on the increased blood temperature, giving rise to 
fever, and that tapurvadhaya (‘glowing weapon’) in d extends this pun (275, 
76). Whitney-Lanman, on the other hand, suggest the emendation of sus- 
mina to Stusmas (‘vehemence?’), making it the subject of eti (295). Rather, 
the meaning of susmin is, as Bloomfield has shown, ‘lightning’ or ‘flashing’ 
(469). Thus, the reading may remain without emendation and points to 
lightning as the origin of, and the agent for takman. The P also confirms 
this. In b, mattdé seems to have the meaning ‘drunkard’ (from root mad) as 


6. Grohmann renders the hymn in his discussion of ‘“Medicinisches aus dem Atharva-Veda 
mit besonderem Bezug auf den Takman,” IS, 9: 384-85; Ludwig: ‘‘Zauber gegen takman 
(Magical charm against takman),” Der Rigveda, 3: 511; Zimmer translates the charm under his 
discussion of takmdn, Leben, 380; Florenz: ‘‘Gegen Fieber (Against fever),” ‘Das sechste Buch 
der Atharva-samhita,” BB, 12: 273; Griffith: ΓΑ charm against fever,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
1: 255; Bloomfield: “Charm against takman,’”’ Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, 3, 468; and Whitney- 
Lanman: “Against fever (takman),’’ Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 295. 

© nittajvarabhaisajye; cf. KeSava: pittajvarabhaisajyam ucyate. 
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suggested by Sayana: “forgetting himself as if intoxicated (or, insane)’ 
(unmatta iva atmanam vismrtya). Whitney-Lanman, however, suggest the 
meaning ‘from me,’ i.e. a quasi-ablative of the pronoun ma (295). This 
explanation would appear to be less likely. In c, the emendation of avratds 
to avratam, referring to the victim who is always void of virtuous conduct, 
suggested by Sayana (avratah avratam [vibhaktivyatyayah] sadacarahinam 
purusam) and followed by Ludwig (511) and Florenz (276) is, as Bloomfield 
has demonstrated, not warranted (469). On the meaning of avratds, see 
AVS 7.116(121).2 note, 149-50. The entire verse, as supported by the P, 
seems to be a reference to the association between takmdan and the lightning 
and thunder of a rainstorm. The first line, containing two similes, alludes 
to the origin and to the departure of takmdan: the lightning flashes and 
burning arise as it were from Agni (fire) (cf. AVS 1.25.1) and the rumbling 
of the fading thunder resembles the gibberish of a drunkard (cf. AVS 
5.22.6,7). There is also a suggestion of a sympathetic connection between 
the babbling of a drunkard and the delirious ravings of a fever-victim. 
Likewise, in line two, the notion of seeking out another victim and the 
fiery weapon, i.e. the thunderbolt, point to takman’s connection with light- 
ning (see AVS 5.22.6-9, 12). 


VERSE 2 


In a, P 19.12.11 reads: namo yamaya namo ‘stu mrtyave, ‘Let there be 
obeisance to Yama, to death,” and in cd: namah ksetrasya pataye namo dive 
namo prthivyai namo osadhibhyah, ‘‘Obeisance to the lord of the field, to 
heaven, to earth [and] to the herbs.” Note that in a, respect is paid to the 
most dreaded result of takman rather than to takmdan. In cd of both P and 
Sau, the concern is with venerating the means of bringing about the patient’s 
recovery. Following Sayana, tvisimate in b seems to have the sense: ‘bright’ 
or ‘splendid’ (diptimate). Zimmer (380) and Florenz (273) follow Grohmann 
who renders it as ‘impetuous’ (385). Both meanings are correct. ‘Splendid,’ 
however, seems to fit better in a general attitude of reverence. Rudra, states 
Sayana, is the god laying claim to fever (. . . juarabhimant devah). He goes 
on to say that there is obeisance to heaven and to earth because they are 
the mother and father of all living beings and that obeisance to the earth- 
born grains of rice, etc. (=dsadhi) means that he gains health by worship 
of the medicinal herb and by a wholesome diet (dyavaprthivyau hi krtsnasya 
bhutajatasya matapitarau tasmat tayor namaskarah krtah. osadhibhyah prthiv- 
yam utpannabhyo vrihyadibhyo namo ‘stu. ausadhasevaya pathyakramena ca 
arogyam upajayata ity osadhinam namaskarah). It is important to notice that 
in the mind of the poet-healer, takmdan was a divinity, equal to Rudra and 
Varuna and Yama (P). 


VERSE 3 


P 13.1.2 ab reads as Sau. ab, except riro (O: ruro), ‘deliriously hot,’ replaces 
yo; and in b, O has the better reading krnoti for krnosi, which has been 
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adopted as correct in our rendering. P cd is the same as P 19.12.10 cd (see 
note 1 above). In a, Sayana, deriving abhisocayisnur from the causative of 
the root suc, ‘causing to flame,’ plus the prefix abhi, ‘everywhere, in every 
limb,’ and the suffix snu (see Whitney, Grammar, #1994c), glosses it as 
‘burning, i.e. causing heat in all limbs’ (abhitah sarvatah krtsnam angam 
sarvesu angesu Socayan Sokam utpadayan. Suc Soke . . .). The prefix abhi, 
when attached to verbs and to their derivatives, can also signify ‘to’ or 
‘toward’; in which case, it could refer to the one ‘causing flames (to go) 
toward,’ i.e. ‘the flame-thrower,’ which again suggests a lightning bolt. 
pada b he explains: “such a bile-fever makes all things completely yellow, 
i.e. turmeric-colored by means of contaminating the blood” (idrso. . . pit- 
tajvarah. . . viSvanisarvani. . . haritani raktadusanena haridravarnani. . . 
karoti); and in d, he glosses vanyaya as ‘to be frequented’ (samsevyaya). It 
appears, however, to be derived from vana, ‘forest.’ Grohmann offers the 
translation, ‘wild,’ yet suggests ‘water-born,’ presumably thinking of vana 
in the sense of water (385; on vdna as water, see Turner, IAL, 658, #11277 
and 11278). In light of the similarity in form between vanya and gramyé, 
‘tame (of animals),’ Grohmann’s first interpretation is feasible. Bloomfield, 
however, proposes that it signifies ‘that derived from the forest,’ ‘forest- 
born,’ understanding wrongly, that it refers to the malaria ‘which is caused 
by the decay of the tropically prolific flora” (470). Although his explanation 
is in error, Bloomfield’s translation of the word is possible. Because of its 
similarity in meaning to avratds, ‘unruly,’ in verse 1, vdnya might well be 
rendered as ‘wild.’ There is implied a color-sympathy between the yellow 
(jaundice; cf. AVS 1.25.2,3; 5.22.2), red and brown color of the fever- 
victim and the color of the lightning-bolt. 


Notes to 7.116 (121) 
)» 
1167 


Translators agree that AVS 7.116 (121) is a charm against takmdn (fever 
Sayana prescribes its ritualistic use ‘for the purpose of healing all fevers 
at KausS 32.17. At AthParis 34.7 it is listed as one of the takmanasanagana 
(charms for the destruction of takman). 


VERSE 1 


This verse has no parallels in the P. The word cydvanaya is an adjective 
from the root cyu, ‘to shake’ which, as Sayana points out, may be understood 
as a verbal noun with a causative sense, i.e., the one causing to shake, 
(cyavayitre . . .). For cédanaya, Sayana and the VisveSvarananda edition 


66 Grohmann has translated these two verses in his article “Medicinisches aus dem Atharva- 
Veda mit besonderem Bezug auf den Takman,” IS, 9: 386 and 414 respectively; Zimmer has 
rendered the charm in his discussion of takman, ‘‘Fieber (fever),”” Leben, 381; Henry: ‘Contre 
la fiévre intermittante,” Le livre VII, 45, 124; Griffith: ‘“A charm against fever,” Hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, 1: 384; Bloomfield: ‘Charm against takman (fever),’” Hymns, 4, 565; Whitney- 
Lanman: “Against intermittent fever,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1: 469; and Filliozat: ““Contre 
la fiévre,”” Magie et médecine, 100-101. 5 

67 sarvajvarabhaisajyartham; cf. Κοέανα who appears to have also included AVS 7.117 (122): 
atha jvarabhaisajyam ucyate. namo rurayeti suktadvayena. 
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read: nddanaya. Sayana glosses it again as a verbal noun with a causative 
sense: ‘to the one sending [things] here and there, to the scatterer” (itastatah 
prerakaya viksepayitre). The vast majority of manuscripts and the Roth- 
Whitney edition, however, read cddanaya, and that has been adopted here. 
In either case, the meaning is essentially the same: it refers to chills produced 
both from the fever and from the startling effects of thunder (i.e. takman 
as thunder and lightning). For the difficult compound purvakamakftvane, 
Το the takman] who brings about the previous desire [for rain],’ Sayana, 
deriving the last member, krtvane from the root krt, ‘to cut,’ understands 
it to mean: ‘to the dispeller, i.e. to the one who cuts off previous desires’ 
(purvesam abhilasanam kartitre chettre. . .). Grohmann renders: “der nach 
altem Triebe thatig ist,’” and explains: ‘’. . . ich es auf die regelmassige 
Wiederkehr des Fieberparoxismus beziehe, die im zweiten Verse naher 
geschildert wird, und wobei der Takman nach einem rathselhaften Na- 
turtriebe zu handeln schien” (386 and n). This interpretation is followed 
by Zimmer (381), and the translation would be most appealing; the con- 
struing of kama as ‘‘Trieb” (impulse), however, forces its primary meaning, 
‘desire,’ ‘love.’ Henry has suggested that the compound could be broken 
as purva-kamakrtvan, i.e. ““qui, de temps immemorial, agit ἃ sa guise” (45, 
125). Bloomfield, on the basis of RV 10.61.6 where kama is found with the 
root kr and has overtones of sexual love, hints that takmdan may be ‘due 
to (excessive) sexual intercourse.” ‘’This,” he says, “finds support in Susruta 
where ‘sexual love,’ kama is one of the causes of fever” (569; cf. Grohmann 
who also points this out, 386 n). He opts, however, for a non-committal 
rendering: “’ ‘he who in the past fulfilled desires,’ “ stating, “this may refer 
to excesses, or to willingness” (569). Whitney-Lanman simply claim that 
the epithet “is extremely obscure and probably corrupt” (420). If our con- 
tention that takmdan is associated with the thunderstorms is correct, the 
difficulty with the compound may find some resolution: purvakama could 
refer to the rains which, for these people, would certainly be an object of 
constant desire, especially during the dry season before the rains arrive; 
and krtvan (from the root kr, ‘to do’) may be regarded as takman who, in 
the form of thunder and lightning, brings about, or ushers in, the desired 
rain. We may add an interesting suggestion by Henry who, because of the 
imperfect meter, posits a reconstruction of the verse in three padas of jagati: 


namo ruraya cyavanaya dhrsnave 
namo ruraya codanaya dhrsnave 
namah Ssitaya purvakamakftvane. 
By a haplology, then, these were fused into the present reading (125). It is 


a clever suggestion; but, as Bloomfield implies, there is no substantial ev- 
idence to support it (568). 


VERSE 2 


This verse also has no parallel in the P. For anyedyur, Sayana glosses: 
‘on the other (or, following) day’ (anyasmin divase); for ubhayadyur, he 
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reads ubhayedyah and glosses: ‘on both days’ (ubhayor divasayoh). They 
appear to refer to the intermittent nature of the takman, i.e. the quotidian 
or daily fever and the tertian or fever which attacks every other day (the 
third-day-fever; see AVS 1.25.4; cf. also Henry, 125, and Filliozat, Magie 
et médecine, 101). Sayana understands avratah to be ‘that fever which has 
a non-fixed time,’ where vrata expresses an obligation (vratasabdo niya- 
mavaci. aniyatakalah sa jvarah . . .). Since avratah has the general sense of 
unpredictability, his interpretation is probably correct (see AVS 6.20.1; cf. 
also Filliozat’s translation: “αἴ ἢ ‘observe pasderégle,. . . ,’’ Magie et méde- 
cine, 101). 


Notes to 5.4 


Most interpreters agree that AVS 5.4 is a charm against the demon takman 
and other diseases.°* Bloomfield and Whitney-Lanman suggest rather that 
it is actually directed to the plant kiustha.© In the introduction it states that 
its ritualistic use is “for the purpose of quieting the diseases beginning with 
rajayaksma (tuberculosis) and kustha (skin-disease).’””° The hymn is not 
mentioned in the KausS. Darila to KausS 26.1, however, includes it among 
the takmanasanagana (so also AthParis 34.7); and at KausS 28.13 he notices 
that it is one of the kusthalinga (‘verses having the characteristic word 
kustha’). This sutra is employed against fever (Darila) or rajayaksma (con- 
sumption), headache, skin-disease and pain in all limbs (KeSava).”’ From 
the context, it would appear that the charm was originally used to consecrate 
the kuistha-plant, the chief medicine against takmdan. 

The allusions in the first three verses point to a connection between 
ktistha and Soma.” This reflects the poet-healer’s attitude that the medicinal 
kustha was a divine plant, equal in importance to Soma, the lord of plants. 


VERSE 1 


For a, Ρ 19.8.15 reads: yo girisu jayase, ‘[you] who are born on the moun- 
tains.’ kustha, in later Indian medicine, has come to mean a class of skin- 
diseases in which leprosy occurs, as well as a plant. In the Atharvaveda, 


68 Grohmann renders vss. 1, 3-6, in his article on takmdan, ‘“Medicinisches aus dem Atharva- 
Veda mit besonderem Bezug auf den Takman,” IS, 9: 421; Grill includes it under his section 
“Krankheit,’” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 9, 141; Griffith: “The hymn is a charm against 
fever and other ailments,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 193; and Weber: “Gegen den takman, 
resp. yaksma (Against takmdn, likewise ydksma),” IS, 18: 178. 

69 Bloomfield: “Prayer to the kustha-plant to destroy takman (fever),” Hymns, 4, 414; Whitney- 
Lanman: “Το the plant kustha: against takman [fever],”” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 227. 

70 rajayaksmakusthadirogasantyartham. 

7! See, in particular, Bloomfield, Hymns, 415, and Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 227. 

” On the question of kustha’s relationship to Soma see AVS 19.39 notes; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie, 1: 244-47; and Grohmann, IS, 9: 423. 
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however, it refers to the plant Saussurea lappa Clarke, which grows in 
Kashmir between 8,000 and 12,000 feet in elevation. 


VERSE 2 


In a, P(K) 19.8.14 has suvarnasavane girau, “‘on the mountain which 
produces gold’; manuscript ‘P’ as Sau andincd:. . . $rutam (Ὁ) yanti kusthehi 
takmanasana (K manuscript and manuscript ‘P’: takmanasanah), ‘they ap- 
proach [you], who are well known (?), with riches. [Therefore,] O destroyer 
of takman, O kustha, come [here].” It is virtually certain that himdavatas, 
‘from the snowy one’ refers to the Himalayas. The suggestion in this verse 
is that the kistha-plant was famous for its healing properties and that it 
was an item of trade, demanding a very high price. 


VERSE 3 


This verse occurs unchanged at AVS 6.95.1 and at 19.39.6 a-c with the 
variant in b: tdtah kustho ajayata, ‘from that place kustha was born” (cf. 
notes to 19.39.6). Variants are also found at P 7.10.6 ab, 19.11.1, which 
read as 19.39.6 a-c; and a-b occurs at P 20.51.8 (this verse appears to be 
wanting in manuscript ‘P’ at 20.55.8), which has, in cd, tatra lohitavrkso 
jatas sriguruh ksiptabhesajah, ‘There, was born the red-tree, the Sriguru (2), 
the medicine for [wounds from] missiles.’” The number of similar readings 
suggests that all or part of the verse may be formulaic. Bloomfield uses 
pada b to suggest a parallelism between Soma and kustha and also points 
out that at RV 10.135.1 there is mention of a tree in which Yama sits and 
drinks with the gods (416, see also JAOS, 16: 11). Griffith refers to an 
interesting Samoan belief which states that the natives’ most valuable plants 
were stolen from heaven by a visitor (194 n). The expression “the ap- 
pearance of immortality” (amrtasya caksanam) is not at all clear. The same 
phrase occurs in the Apri-hymn, RV 1.13.5, and is explained by Sayana 
as ‘‘the appearance of ghee which is identical to ambrosia; or else the 
appearance of the immortal god, Agni” (amrtasamanasya ghrtasya. . . dar- 
Sanam... yadva. . . maranarahitasya devasya. . . agner darsanam. . .). 
Geldner understands it to mean: “auf dem die Gotterwelt erscheint!”” (Der 
Rigveda, 1: 14) and Renou: “1ὰ ou (est) le moyen-de-voir l’immortel!’’ ex- 
plaining caksana as ‘‘domaine de vue = jusqu’ou se laisse voir la gent im- 
mortelle’’ (EVP, 14: 40, 111). K. P. Jog, however, has presented evidence 
for interpreting amrta, along with Sayana’s second suggestion, as Agni (VIJ 
8: 38-47). It appears, therefore, to mean the appearance or manifestation 
of the divine. In the AVS, however, it refers kiistham in d (cf. verse 4) and, 
thus, suggests the manifestation of the immortal plant kustha which, by its 
efficacy, is able to restore life or, to be more exact, to ensure immortality. 
In the poet’s mind, the plant was divine, being called, like the gods, immortal 
(amrta). Cf. Weber (179), Grill (141), Bloomfield (4) and Whitney-Lanman 
(227), who understand it to be the manifestation or appearance of the drink 
of immortality, or of something resembling that drink. 
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VERSE 4 


This verse occurs unaltered at AVS 6.95.2. ab is found unchanged at 
AVS 19.39.7 and P 7.10.7 which read cd, however, as 19.36.6 cd (see verse 
3 above). These occurrences point to the fact that this verse may also be 
formulaic, used always in conjunction with verse 3. In c, Roth and Whitney 
have pusyam, ‘flower,’ puspam, ‘flower.’ Either reading is acceptable; the 
meaning remains unchanged (cf. RV 1.191.12). Again, puspam (pusyam) 
refers to kustham. It is interesting to note that in later Indian medicine, the 
flower of the kustha-plant is not mentioned as being used for healing (see 
Dutt and King, Materia Medica, 181-82). This leads one to believe that the 
literal meaning of ‘flower’ may not be implied. From the variants at AVS 
19.39.7 and P 7.10.7, it appears to be rather a metaphorical expression for 
amftta, or for the divine aspect of the plant, and a deliberate specification 
of its vegetal nature. The golden boat which sailed about in heaven would 
most certainly suggest the crescent shape of the moon, which is closely 
associated with Soma. 


VERSE 5 


For ab, P 19.8.13 reads: hiranmayah (manuscript ‘P’: hiranyayah) pantha 
asid aritrani hiranmaya (manuscript ‘P’: hiranyaya), ‘‘Golden was the course 
[and] golden [were] the oars.” In d, the verb nir-a-vahan implies a trans- 
porting of the plant from heaven to the mountain (see verse 1 and cf. Grill, 
141, and Bloomfield, 417). 


VERSE 6 


ab are found at P 1.31.1 with the variant in b: nis krdhi. Bh. has c (cf. 
Renou, JA, 252: 431). For c, cf. AVS 6.95.3 which reads 4: imém me agaddm 
krdhi. Bloomfield notices that this verse, both in meter (gayatri) and subject 
matter, is an interruption of the mythological episode concerning kustha. 
He does not, however, agree with Grill who, because of these reasons, 
puts the verse at the end of the hymn (10, 142). In fact, he suggests that 
it may have been purposely placed here in the original composition (417- 
18). Such an insertion implies an elaboration of verse 5; whereby, the plant 
is requested to bring the man as the golden boat (i.e. the moon) of verse 5 
brought the kustha-plant. This is further supported by the fact that the 
verbal prefixes nir, a, are found in both verses. Therefore, as the gods, with 
the aid of the golden boat brought the kustha from heaven to the mountain, 
so the herb will bring the sick man from somewhere near death to life. 


VERSE 7 


Because of the last line, one is led to believe that it is perhaps the patient 
himself who is speaking. P 19.11.2cd, however, reads it more clearly: sa 


of sight, prana and apana.’”’ Note that in place of vyand, ‘out-breath,’ or 
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‘diffused breath,’ which circulates in all the limbs, P has apana, ‘the vital 
breath which goes down,’ and aids in excretion and childbirth. Both, how- 
ever, read prand, ‘in-breath,’ or ‘breath of the front,’ which is in the mouth 
and maintains the functions of breathing and swallowing (see SuNiSth. 
1.11ff; and for a good discussion of the breaths see Filliozat, La doctrine, 
22-23; 141-52). Bloomfield suggests that caksus, ‘eye,’ ‘faculty of sight,’ 
does not imply an eye-disease, but the eye with which “‘to see the sun” 
and the eye which eventually goes to the sun (418; cf. RV 10.16.13 and 
AB 2.6.13). This interpretation is quite possible; however, since the principal 
concern of the hymn is with healing, it seems more likely that caksuse 
implies an affliction of the eyes which is suggested in verse 10 and which 
occurs in later Indian medicine in association with fever (jvara) (see Jolly, 
Medicin, 70-74 passim). 


VERSE 8 


P 1.31.2 reads as Sau. In cd, namany uttamani means literally, ‘highest 
names,’ which implies the best or perhaps choicest and most healthy looking 
types or species of plants (cf. Bloomfield, 418, and Whitney-Lanman, 228). 
The notion that the kustha-plant was a definite article of trade seems to be 
indicated here (cf. Weber, 180). Cf. also AVS 4.7.6 where barter for a 
healing plant appears to be implied. See AVS 19.39.2 where the types of 
kustha are specified. 


VERSE 9 


In a, P 1.31.3 reads as Sau (K omits kustha). In cd, P has: yatah kustha 
prajayase tata ehy aristatataye, ‘‘So that [he] may be unharmed, O kustha, 
come [down] to that place where you are born” (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 431). 
In c, note the association with ydksma. 


VERSE 10 


In a, P 1.31.4 has: sirsahatyam, ‘pounding in the head,’ and in cd: kustho 
no visvatas patu daivam samaha vrsnyam, ‘‘Let kustha protect us on all sides; 
[for he is,] indeed, divinely potent.” (Cf. Renou, JA, 252: 431.) In a, sirsa- 
mayam, literally ‘sickness in the head,’ on the basis of P, suggests a throbbing 
in the head which is a common symptom of high fever. Cf. AVS 9.8.1-6 
where various types of head-disease are mentioned in association with 
takman. Note the connection with bodily rapas, in b (see chapter on 
rapas, 25-28). 


Notes to 6.95 


Translators agree that AVS 6.95 is a charm against disease.”? Although 
there is no reference to it in the KausS, Sayana counts it as among the 
kusthalinga (charms characterized by the word ktistha) mentioned at KausS 


73 Griffith: ΔΑ charm to remove disease,” Hymns of the Atharva-veda, 1: 297; and Whitney- 
Lanman: ‘For relief from disease: with kustha,”” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 350. 
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28.13 and thus prescribes its use in a rite ‘for the purpose of quieting the 
diseases beginning with rajayaksma and kustha (skin disease).’’’* He also 
states that at VaitS 28.20, verse 3 is intended for use in the agnicayana- 
ritual. 

The first two verses occur at AVS 5.4.3, 4 and the final verse bears a 
similarity to 5.4.6. Because of its close resemblance to 5.4, one may assume 
that it represents a shorter version of that charm which somehow found 
its way into the corpus of the AVS. 


VERSE 1 
See AVS 5.4.3. 

VERSE 2 
See AVS 5.4.4. 

VERSE 3 


a occurs at P 2.32.3a in reference to a herb (osadhi) which in c is called 
the brother of Soma (somasya bhratast). a and c, are also found at P 13.2.6ac 
which reads, in b: vanaspatinam for himavatam uta, and in d: so ‘gne garbham 
eha dhah, ‘‘[Thus] may you, O Agni, impregnate the [egg in the] womb 
here.” pada-d also has a close variant at AVS 5.4.6: tém u me agaddém krdhi, 
“make him indeed without poison.” Sayana, as P 13.2.6 and based on 
VaitS 28.20, understands this verse to be addressed to Agni who, like an 
embryo, is situated inside these herbs (he agne tuam osadhinam . . . tasam 
. . . garbhavad antar avasthitah . . . bhavasi). For himavatam, he offers an 
interesting explanation: ‘other trees which are cool to the touch’ (. . . $i- 
tasparsavatam anyesam api vanaspatinam . . .). Both explanations by Sayana 
suggest that he had in mind a reading similar to that found at P 13.2.6. 
Whitney-Lanman point out, quite rightly, that the verse, like the entire 
hymn, is addressed rather to the kustha-plant (351). The readings from P 
2.32.3 and AVS 5.4.6 seem to corroborate this viewpoint. The embryo of 
the Himavant could, therefore, refer to the plant’s birthplace (see AVS 
5.4.1, 8). 


Notes to 19.39 


Most translators consider AVS 19.39 to be a charm against the demonic 
takman with the kustha-plant.”” Sayana mentions its use along with 19.38 
at AthParis 4.4 in a rite which involves the fumigation with the kustha- 


”* rajayaksmakusthadirogasantyartham. 

75 Grohmann renders a major part of the charm under his discussion of the two medicinal 
plants, jangidd and kustha which are called upon to heal one affected by takman, IS, 9: 420- 
22; Ludwig translates it under his discussion of ““Gebirge (Mountains),” Der Rigveda, 3: 198; 
Bloomfield: ‘’Prayer to the kustha-plant to destroy takman (fever), and other ailments,” Hymns, 
5, 676; Griffith: ΧΑ protective charm,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 2: 295; and Whitney-Lanman: 
“With kustha: against disease,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 2, 959. 
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and gulgulu-plants for the king’s protection.’° Like other charms in which 
the kiistha-plant is used for healing (i.e. AVS 5.4; 6.95), this one has the 
primary function of consecrating the plant which was used to ward off 
and destroy the dreaded takman-fever. It is interesting to note that the plant 
seems to have been employed as a fumigant. Such a use, however, is not 
expounded in the text. 


VERSE 1 


In c, P 7.10.1 has the easier reading naSayan, ‘destroying.’ Cf. AVS 5.4.1, 
2, 8 where kiustha is said to come from the Himavant mountains. 


VERSE 2 


For bc, Roth-Whitney emend: naghamaro nagharisé nd ghayam ptruso 
risat which follows P 7.10.2 and which we follow. In d, K has asmai for 
ydsmai; O reads as Sau; the ViSveSvarananda edition follows that of Sankar 
Pandit. P 1.93.2 has a slightly different version of this verse: jivalam na- 
gharisam jayatkam aparajitam (K: jivalam nagharisam jayata kamaparajitam!), 
tam tuamrtasyesanam (K: utamrtasyesano) rajan kustha vadamasi, ‘‘We address 
you, O kustha, O king, that lord of immortality [who is called] perennial, 
harmless, conquering [and] invincible” (cf. Renou, JA, 253: 32). The three 
names, in ab, Sayana explains as follows: nadyamard is killing of the diseases 
produced by the defilement by water, where nadi has the intended meaning, 
water, i.e. that situated in the rivers; or else, it is the killing of the noise 
being sounded in a way which is difficult to remove, where nadya is the 
sounding, niya(. . . nadyamarah iti ekam nama. nadyam bhava nadyah. na- 
disabdena nadisthani udakani laksyante. udakadosodbhava roga ity arthah. 
yadva nadya nadantyah Sabdantyah. atyantaduspariharatvena Sabdyamana ity 
arthah. tan marayatiti nadyamarah). nadyarisah (Sayana: nadydrisah) is the 
harming of the previously described nadyas (tatha nadyarisah. ukto nadyas- 
abdarthah. tan risyatiti nadyarisah. idam dvitiyam nama). The third name is 
nadya alone because, being itself a killer of nadyas, it is called nadya (kevalo 
nadya iti trttyam nama. nadyanam marakah svayam api nadya ity ucyate). He 
goes on to explain the rest of c: ‘“With this being understood, he (the poet- 
healer) says, ‘O herb called kustha (=nddya), if there is not the taking of 
your name, then this diseased man would be harmed.’ Hence the uttered 
name should be understood as the ‘protector of the sick’ ” (tam sambodhya 
brute—he nadya kusthakhyausadhe tava namagrahanabhave ayam vyadhitah 
puruso. . . himsito bhavet. atah vyadhitaraksaka iti samuditam nameti man- 
tavyam). It is quite clear that Sayana is merely trying to make the best of 
a rather bad reading. The text of VisveSvarananda Institute is, therefore, 
totally unacceptable (cf. Bloomfield, 677, and Whitney-Lanman, 959). Roth- 


76 asya ratrikalpe (?) kusthadhupapradane viniyogah purvasuktasamaya uktah (cf. Bloomfield, 
Hymns, 676). 
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Whitney’s emendation, however, is not entirely without basis. It follows P 
7.10.2 and at AVS 8.7.6 (cf. AVS 6.59.3 and 8.2.6ab), the names jivala 
(perennial), nagharisa (harmless) and jivanti (life-giving) occur as epithets 
of the healing plant-goddess Arundhati (see chapter 21: Simples, 96-102). 
It seems that Roth-Whitney’s emendations are justified. The three names 
of the kustha-plant may, therefore, be ‘non-destroying’ (naghamarda), 
‘harmless’ (nagharisa) and kiistha itself, as Bloomfield suggests (5, 677) or 
‘choicest’ (uttamd; see AVS 6.5.9; cf. also Bloomfield, 677). There also seems 
to be a direct relationship between the three names and the three times of 
the day, in e, when they are to be recited. In this way, the healer is instructed 
through the hymn when to pronounce each name. 


VERSE 3 


For c, Roth-Whitney read as 2c. P 7.10.3 adds an extra pada: (c): marsa 
nama te svasa, ‘‘your sister, by name, is marsa (‘respective’; perhaps it is a 
plant).” The remainder of the P is supplied as at verse 2. Sayana glosses 
jivala as ‘the one causing life,’ and jivanté, similarly, as ‘causing life’ ( ji- 
vayatiti jtvantah. vasanta itivat; cf. Grohmann, 420). 


VERSE 4 


a-c are repeated at AVS 8.5.11 in reference to an amulet of sraktyd. 
For d, Roth-Whitney read as 2c. P 7.10.4 reads as Sau; except K has 
asmat in d. 


VERSE 5 


In a, Roth-Whitney originally emended to: trir bhfgubhyo angirobhya; but 
later, Whitney-Lanman changed back to the reading: trih sambubhyo. In a, 
P 7.10.5 has tris Sambubhyo ‘ngirebhyas (Raghu Vira: tris sambhubhyo. . .); 


in d-e K reads: sa kustha (K manuscript: kustho) visvabhesaja . . . tisthasi 
(O as Sau), and in f: nasayan. A slightly different version of this verse is 
found at P 1.93.1: tris kusthasi vrtraj jatas trir divas pari (K:. . . vrtraha 


jatas trir ud divas pari) jajrise, trih somaj jajnise tvuam trir adityebhyas pari, 
“Thrice, O kustha you are born from Vrtra (or: Thrice you, the slayer of 
Vrtra, O kustha, are born); thrice, you are born from heaven; thrice, you 
are born from Soma [and] thrice from the Adityas” (cf. Renou, JA, 253: 
32). Sayana understands the obscure sambubhyo dngirebhyas as ‘‘the great 
rsis named Sambus who are the offsprings of the Angirases” (. . . angirasam 
apatyabhutebhyah sambubhyah etannamakebhyo maharsibhyah . . .) and ex- 
plains trir jato as “‘three times produced for the aid of the three worlds; or 
else, [it refers to] those characterized by the three jatis, i.e. brahmana, ksatriya 
and vaisya” (. . . trayanam lokanam upakaraya trir utpaditah. atha va 
brahmanaksatriyavaisyajatitrayatmana trir jatah). The former appears to be 
more probable. The various origins of kustha point to its divine connection. 
Note that P 1.93.1 attributes different sources to kustha, avoiding the difficult 
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Sambubhyo dngirebhyas. For e, Sayana quite rightly explains: “[There is] the 
title of standing with Soma for the purpose of illuminating its equal 
strength” (somena saha avasthanabhidhanam tatsamanaviryatvadyotanar- 
tham). There is the likelihood that the poet-healer is referring to the habitat 
of the kustha-plant, i.e., it grew alongside or in the same “‘plant-community” 
as the Soma plant (cf. the mutual residence high on the mountains, verse 
1, above and Bloomfield, 678). 


VERSE 6 


Variants of a-d are found at AVS 5.4.3 and 6.95.1. e-h are wanting in 
the Roth-Whitney edition because they were not found in the manuscripts 
(see Whitney-Lanman, 960). P 7.10.6a-d reads as Sau; and e-h are as at 
verse 5, but supplied. tdtra, in c, and tatah, in d, seem to refer to the same 
place, perhaps ‘the third heaven from here.’ Sayana considers them to be 
the asvattha-tree (aSvatthe . . . aSvatthad, respectively), and states that be- 
cause of what CUp 3.1.1 says about the dwelling of amrta, aditya could be 
meant by the word asvattha (. . . aSvatthasabdena aditya ucyate amrtavas- 
thanasravanat, CUp 3.1.1. . .). Cf. comments at AVS 5.4.3 (6.95.1). Variant 
versions of this verse occur at P 1.93.3-4: 

Verse 3. antara dyavaprthivi antariksam idam mahat, tatramrtasyesanam 
(K: tatramrtasyasiktam; cf. AVS 4.7.1c) kustham deva abadhnata, ‘This great 
antariksa (midspace) [is] between heaven and earth. There the gods attached 
the kustha-plant, the lord of immortality (or the sprinkling of immortality) 
[to the earth] (cf. Renou, JA, 253: 32). 

Verse 4. kustho "οἱ devakrto (K: devakrto) himavadbhyo nirabhrtah (K: ni- 
radrtah), tiksnabhir abhribhih khatah (K: atribhih vatas) sa ca kartarasam (K: 
sa cakartharasam; K manuscript: jagartharasam) visam, ‘You are kustha, 
fashioned by the gods [and] brought from the Himavant-mountains, up- 
rooted with sharp mattocks, and the one who makes the poison powerless” 
(cf. Renou, ibid.). 


VERSE 7 


Variants of a-d are found at AVS 5.4.4 and 6.95.2. e-h are wanting in 
the Roth-Whitney edition as at verse 6. In ab, P 7.10.7 reads as Sau; e-h 
is as at verse 6. Since these two verses (6—7) always occur together, there 
is the strong suggestion that they may have been formulaic, and recited 
whenever the kustha-plant was consecrated. 


VERSE 8 


In a, Roth-Whitney read: ydtra navaprabhramsanam, ‘where there is no 
falling downward’ (Whitney-Lanman, 961). P 7.10.8 has yatra navah pra- 
bhramsanam, ‘where the boat descended’; the rest is as in verse 7. Our 
edition (ViSveSvarananda) reads: ydtra navaprabhréméanam (pada-text: 
/na/ava°/), ‘where [there is] no descent.’ Sayana reads it as one word, 
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navaprabhréméanam, and considers it to be a place name, glossing: “there 
is no falling downward of the virtuous ones situated there (i.e. at the place, 
navaprabhramsana) in the heavenly world” (. . . dyuloke navaprabhram- 
Sanam tatrasthanam sukrtinam avanmukhaprabhraméo nasti). Most translators 
understand the word to be the ‘descent of the ship” which in turn, may 
refer to the legend of Manu’s descent (manor avasarpanam) at SB 1.8.16 
and the flood-legend, involving Manu Vaivasvata and the fish, i.e. the 
place in the Himavants where the boat was moored (naubandhanam) at 
Mbh, Book 3.185.47. (Cf. Grohmann, who is not totally convinced of the 
connection, 423; Griffith, 298-99 ἢ and Bloomfield, 6, 679-80.) The ren- 
dering and understanding of a place where a boat descended is supported 
by P and has been adopted by us. It probably refers to the descent of the 
crescent moon (“golden boat’’) to the top or “summit” (Sirah in b). Such a 
place could be looked upon as the third heaven, the birthplace of kustha 
and Soma. The reference to the legend of Manu’s descent is forced. 


VERSE 9 


This verse is very doubtful. In ab, Roth-Whitney originally emended to 
purva iksvakor yam. . . kusthakamyah, ‘ancestor of iksvaku . . . kusthakamya’ 
(‘those females desirous of kustha?’). Later, Whitney-Lanman, based on 
Sayana’s reading, ikgvaku(us?) and Bloomfield (680), changed the reading 
to purva iksvakur yém. The ViéveSvarananda edition, following Sankar 
Pandit, has iksvako ( pada-text: iksvakah); and in b, it reads: kustha kamyah. 
Sayana explains kamyah as ‘the son of Kama’ (kamaputro). P(K) 7.10.9 is 
corrupt; but O has aiksvako in a, kasyah (=Sau?), in b, and sabaso (= Sau?) 

. matsyas, in c. The remainder is as Sau. Roth-Whitney emend: ydm 
viyaso yam matsydas, which is confirmed by O. Sayana reads: ydm va vdso 
[ yam] yamasyah and renders: ‘Since that god, called Vasa whose mouth is 
like the mouth of Yama, knew [you]’’ (yasmad . . . yamasya asyam iva 
asyam yasya sa tadrso vasah etannama devo veda). This is obviously a guess. 
The VisveSvarananda edition, again following Pandit who evidently con- 
sidered that vasa was a name, has ydm va vaso (pada-text: vdsah) yam 
atsyas. The names mentioned in this verse are extremely obscure and may 
allow us only to hazard a guess that they could have referred to famous, 
legendary herbalists: Iksvaka, Kamya, Vasa and Matsya. Nothing further 
seems to be known about them. 


VERSE 10 


In a, our text (ViSveSvarananda) follows Roth-Whitney. P 7.10.10 has 
sirsalakam which may be ‘pain from inflammation (or poison) in the head’ 
(cf. alajf at AVS 9.8.20). cd is the same as AVS 5.22.3cd. In a, Sayana reads: 
sirsalokam trtiyakam and explains: “Ὁ kustha, they speak of your head as 
heaven (=lIoka), i.e., the third [world] with respect to the earthly world” 
(he kustha . . . bhulokapeksaya trttyam lokam dyusamjriakam tava Sirsa Sira 
ahuh). In c, he reads: visvadhaviryam, glossing: “having [its] efficacy ac- 
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quired” (vyaptasamarthyam), and makes it refer to takmanam. His expla- 
nations are again simply textual manipulations. On the various types of 
takman, cf. AVS 5.22.13 (also P 1.32.5) and AVS 9.8.6 with respect to the 
relation of takmdn to the head. 


Notes to 6.105 


Translators agree that AVS 6.105 is a charm against cough (kasa).”” Syana 
prescribes it, along with AVS 7.107, for use in a rite “for the purpose of 
quieting of cough and diseases caused by phlegm, εἰς. "ὃ at KausS 31.27. 


VERSE 1 


A parallel to this verse can be found at P 19.23.12 at verse 3 below. In 
a, Sayana glosses mano manasketath: ‘the antahkarana with the distant sense 
objects which are to be known by the manas (mind) (and) by the activity 
of the buddhi (intellect)” (. . . manasa buddhivrttya ketyamanair jnayamanair 
durasthair vigayaih saha. . . antahkaranam. . .). For the obscure pravayyam, 
‘stream’ (root vd plus pra, ‘to blow forth’), Sayana explains: ‘the limit to be 
advanced’ ( pragantavyam avadhim . . .). Bloomfield defines it: ‘the course 
along which the wind blows.’ Thus, along with mdnasah, it could have the 
meaning ‘mind’s stream (or course),’ or perhaps more colloquially, ‘stream 
of thought.’ 


VERSE 2 


For cd, P 19.23.10 (=manuscript ‘P’: 20.58.4cd) has: eva mutrasya te 
dhara para patati ketumat (9), “‘so also, your flow of urine streams clearly 
(Ὁ) away” (manuscript ‘P’ 19.23.10 reads as P 20.54.7, below), and P 20.54.7 
reads: eva kase para pata sakam vatasya dhrajya, “50 also, you, O cough, fly 
forth together with the force of the wind.” In both P readings ad, are as 
Sau., suggesting that it may be formulaic. Sayana glosses cd, which includes 
the difficult word samvatam, ‘contour,’ as: “80 also, you, O cough, run forth 
in conformity with the combined-direction (?) of the earth penetrated by 
the arrow, i.e. go as far as the patala-region with the speed of the arrow” 
(. . .evam he kase tuam. . . banaviddhaya bhumyah samvatam samhatapra- 
desam (?). . .anulaksya. . . pradhava. banavegena patalaparyantam gacchety 
arthah). He thus understands distance and speed to be important. samvdta, 
like pravayyd in verse 1, suggests rather the sense of course, path or contour 


77 Ludwig: ‘‘Kasa-husten (Kasa-cough),” Der Rigveda, 510; Zimmer: Against ‘‘Husten 
(Cough),” Leben, 385; Hillebrandt: ‘‘“Gegen Husten (Against cough),’” Vedachrestomathie, 50; 
Griffith: ΓΑ charm against cough,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 302; Bloomfield: “Charm 
against cough,” Hymns, 8, 513; and Whitney-Lanman: “Το get rid of cough,” Atharva-veda- 
samhita, Pt. 1, 357. 

78 kasaSlesmarogadigantyartham: cf. KeSava: atha kdse Slesmapatane ca bhaisajyam ucyate. It 
is evident that slesman, given by Sayana refers to slesmapatane, ‘expectoration,’ cited by KeSava. 
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of the ground along which the arrow flies and the cough is requested to 
follow. 


VERSE 3 


Elements of this verse are divided into two separate verses by P. P 
19.23.11 reads: yatha caksus caksusmatah parapatati ketumat, eva tvam kase 
pra (wanting in manuscript ‘P’) pata (Raghu Vira: [eva sa para] patat, ‘so 
may it [?] fly away’) sakam suryasya rasmibhih, ‘As the eye of the seer flies 
forth clearly, so also, you, O cough, fly forth together with the sun’s rays.” 
P 19.23.12 has: yatha mado manyumatam (manuscript ‘P’: mano manyukety 
?) parapatati yojanam (manuscript ‘P’: yotana?), eva kasa (Raghu Vira: eva 
54) para patat (manuscript ‘P’: kase para pata) samudrasyanu viksaram, “As 
the lust of the passionate ones (or, the intoxication of the spirited ones, 
i.e., drunkards) streams away a yojana, so also may the cough fly away in 
conformity with the ocean’s ebb”; or, following manuscript ‘P’: “As the 
mind, marked by ardor (?), streams away . . . , so also you, o cough, fly 
away... .“ The metaphor in the Sau is somewhat imperfect and unclear; 
while in the P, it is split, making two separate similes out of the same 
elements in the Sau. The use of the ocean’s ebb, however, seems to fit only 
marginally in both the Sau and the P. Sayana renders and explains cd: “950 
also, you, O cough, go forth in conformity with the direction in which the 
river flows (viksard is ‘pouring forth variously, i.e. a stream’), i.e. having 
abandoned this man, go quickly like the sun’s rays to the end of the ocean” 
(. . .evam he kase tuam. . . udadheh viksaram vividham ksaranam pravaho 
yasmin dese tam desam. . . anulaksya. . . pragaccha. imam purusam visrjya 
samudraparyantam suryarasmivat sighram gacchety arthah). The word vi- 
ksaram, as Sayana suggests, may be derived from the root ksar, ‘to flow,’ 
plus vi, i.e. ‘pouring out,’ ‘effluence,’ and in relation to samudrda, ‘ocean,’ 
may have the sense of ‘ebb’ of the ocean, i.e. the ebb and flow of the tide; 
cf. Hillebrandt: ‘‘Hohe (des Meeres)”’ (116). Thus, similar to Sayana, as the 
sun’s rays disappear over the ocean, so also, may the cough flow away 
and disappear with the outgoing tide. Note the maritime knowledge of 
tidal flows implied in this verse. 


Notes to 9.8 


Most translators consider AVS 9.8 to be a charm against various dis- 
eases.”? The introduction to the Sanskrit text (by Sayana?) states that the 
charm is used “in a rite for the healing of all [diseases] beginning with 


79 Zimmer: The charm is translated in the course of his discussion of ydksma (Auszehrung, 
Schwindsucht), Leben, 378; Henry: “une conjuration . . . contre toutes sortes de maladies,” 
Les livres VIII et IX, 105, 141; Griffith: ‘The hymn is a charm for the cure of various diseases 
and pains more or less connected, or supposed to be connected, with consumption,’” Hymns 
of the Atharvaveda, 1: 455; Bloomfield: “Charm to procure immunity from all disases,’” Hymns 
45, 600; and Whitney-Lanman: “Against various diseases,’”” Artharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 2, 549. 
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head-disease’’®° at KausS 32.18-19; and at AVS 2.32, Sayana counts it as 
among the anholingagana, ‘list of hymns characterized by the word anhas.’ 
Although this charm may not be a true composite hymn,” as exact par- 
allels are not found elsewhere, nevertheless, from the refrains, we notice 
conflations which could allow us to interpret its structure as follows: 


A. Verses 1-5, an original charm to remove various head-diseases. 

B. Verses 6-9 added, which retain the last pada of the refrain, but vary the 
penultimate pada to include the internal disease-entities: takmdn, ydksma, balasa, 
the causes of ydksma, jaundice and Apva. 

C. Verses 10-12, 19-20, a second charm devoted specifically to the expulsion 
of pain-causing demons by way of the penis and the anus. Verse 10 provides the 
link to B and begins the new charm which concentrates on the removal of the 
poisons of the yaksmas. 

D. Verses 13-18, a third charm concerned principally with the eradication of 
the various pain-causing demons through the anus. 

E. Verses 21-22 are added to tie the entire charm together. 


The link between C and D would be provided, in the redactor’s mind, by 
the word bila, ‘(anal) orifice,’ in verse 11. In other words, he inserted the 
third charm (verses 13-18) where he did, and not after verses 19 and 20, 
in order to keep the reference to bila intact. The final redaction, therefore, 
could have allowed medical incantations, not previously encountered, to 
be brought together and included in the book of the Atharvaveda, which 
contains some of the work’s larger hymns. 


VERSE 1 


In a, P(K) 16.74.1 has sirsaktyam; manuscript ‘P’ as Sau; and in b, P’s 
trttyakam, ‘the third,’ replaces the obscure vilohitdm. At AVS 12.5.23 a 
Brahmana’s cow can become headache (sirsakti) when it is milked; and at 
AVS 12.2.19, 20, Sirsakti is said to have been wiped off and settled on to 
a pillow (upabdrhana); cf. also AVS 1.12.3. SuUtt 20.3 and 6 mention that 
karnasula is one of twenty-eight types of ear-disease and that it is char- 
acterized by severe aching in the ear-region and inside the tympanum 
(verse 6: samiranah Srotragato ‘nyathacarah samantatah sulamativa karnayoh, 

. . $a karnasulah kathito duracarah; cf. also AH Utt 17.12.13 and Wise, 
287). The exact meaning of the word vilohitam is uncertain. On etymological 
grounds, i.e. ldhita, ‘red,’ ‘blood’ plus vi, ‘without,’ ‘away,’ scholars have 
suggested various translations: Zimmer (378) and Griffith (455) posit a type 
of inflammation, perhaps, erysipelas; Henry: “la decomposition du sang,” 
explaining, “11 peut s’agir du sang qui se decompose et se transforme en 
pus?” (105, 142); Bloomfield, suggesting that it may be related to Iohita, 
‘blood-flow’ (Sayana), found at AVS 6.127.1 (136, above), renders: “flow 


8° Sirorogadisarvabhaisajye karmani; cf. KeSava: sarvabhaisajyam ucyate. 
81 On composite hymns in the Atharvaveda, see Bloomfield, The Atharva-veda, 37, 43. P 
divides the charm rather arbitrarily into two equal hymns: 16.74 and 16.75. 
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of blood”; and because it is in the head, the flow may be from the nose 
(45, 600, 657); Whitney-Lanman: “anaemia” (549); and Filliozat merely 
outlines what has already been said about the word (La doctrine, 106). See 
also J. Narten, St.II., 5/6: 162 n. At AVS 12.4.4 it is said to originate from 
cow-dung. Because the healer is requesting the various head diseases to 
come out (bahir), we are inclined to favor the rendering “‘outflowing of 
blood’; and as cow-dung is emitted from an anal orifice, so also, it is 
implied that the demonic vilohitd should be eliminated from an orifice. 


VERSE 2 


In b, P 16.74.2 reads Suktivalsam, ‘a shell-like branch (of the head),’ i.e. 
‘an ear?’ (cf. Barret, AOS, 9: 76, AVS 6.127.3 n) and vildhitam (see verse 
1). kankusebhyah is obscure, but may refer to the inside of the body (see 
MWSED, s.v.) or a part of the head (Filliozat, La doctrine, 122; Zimmer 
suggests a part of the ear, 378). The word usa can have the meaning ‘cavity 
of the ear’ (MWSED, s.v.); in which case, kdrna may refer to the outer ear 
and kdnkusa the inner part of the ear. On visalpakam (Roth-Whitney: vis- 
alyakam), ‘a cutaneous swelling,’ see chapter on balasa (32-33, above) and 
AVS 6.127.1 n. Griffith renders it by “throbbing pain’ and comments that 
it may also be regarded as “’the disease that causes throbbing pain or piercing 
pain in various parts of the body” (455 n). Henry suggests: “la douleur 
inflammatoire” (106) and Zimmer: ‘das Reissen” (378). Because of its oc- 
currence with baldsa (swelling) and other words signifying ‘abscess,’ ‘tumor,’ 
etc. at AVS 6.127.1 and verse 20 below, we are inclined to consider it also 
as an ‘abscess,’ ‘pustule,’ or ‘boil’ which is located on the head, perhaps 
in and around the ear and which causes extreme pain. 


VERSE 3 


In b, P 16.74.4 has nasata, ‘from the nose,’ for karnata. In a, the phrase 
yasya hetoh, literally, ‘because of which,’ is difficult to render. Henry’s sug- 
gestion that yasya refers to the idea of mantra in the verb mantrayamahe, 
rather than to rogdm, in c, seems quite probable (142; cf. also Bloomfield, 
45). The idea, therefore, seems to be: because of that charm with which 
we charm out of you every head-disease.. . . 


VERSE 4 


In ab, P 16.74.3 reads as Sau (Raghu Vira has krnotu in ab). Deriving the 
obscure pramotam from the root mu, ‘to bind,’ muta, ‘bound,’ Zimmer con- 
jectures that on the basis of context, it means ‘deaf,’ which is followed by 
most translators (see Henry, 106, 142; Griffith, 456; Bloomfield, 45-46, 
601); yet, he points out that it may also have the meaning ‘dumb,’ citing 
Latin mutus (English, ‘mute’; cf. also Sanskrit muka, ‘mute,’ ‘dumb’) as a 
possible cognate (378 n). This latter suggestion is adopted by Whitney- 
Lanman (550) and Filliozat (La doctrine, 106). As Henry (142) and Whitney- 
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Lanman (550) have noticed the word seems to be a corrupted form, yet it 
is found also in P. Because of the many problems surrounding this word, 
we can only posit a conjectural meaning of ‘deaf’ or ‘mute’ because of the 
following word andham, ‘blind.’ 


VERSE 5 


For ab, P 16.74.5 reads: sirsarogam angarogam visvanginam visalyakam 
(or visalpakam), “‘the disease of the head, the disease of the limbs [and] the 
visalyaka (visalpaka) affecting all the limbs.” In a, it is clear that yaksma is 
to be understood: at AVS 5.30.8, the healer states that he has exorcised 
the ydksma, which gives fever to the limbs, from the sick man’s limbs 
(niravocam ahdm ydksmam drigebhyo angajvardm tava); and at AVS 5.30.9, 
the yaksma, which causes cutting pain in the limbs, fever to the limbs and 
affliction to heart, is forced by the healer’s charm to fly far away like a 
hawk (angabhedo angajvaré yas ca te hrdayamaydh, yaksmah syenda iva 
prapaptad vaca sadhdh parastaram; P 9.13.9 reads: Sirsarogam argarogam, in 
a and nuttah, ‘driven away,’ in d and for a, cf. P 16.74.5, above); cf. also 
AVS 19.44.2. Filliozat speculates that the compound arigabhedd, in a, de- 
notes, “section des membres,” which “peut donc designer les mutilations 
spontanées que provoque la Jépre. . .΄ (La doctrine, 90). It would appear 
rather that angabheda refers to a breaking apart of the limbs or cutting pain 
in the entire body, brought about by the disease-demon ydksma. Filliozat 
also suggests that angajvard might be a local fever of lymphangitis (ibid.). 
It is important to note that -jvara, ‘fever,’ in this compound, does not have 
the same meaning as takmdan; it simply indicates an intense and localized 
heat or inflammation. For yaksma and visdlpaka in association with head- 
disease, see verses 2 and 3, above. 


VERSE 6 


For cd, P 16.74.6 reads: takmanam sitam ruram ca tam te nirmantrayamahe, 
“We charm out of you that chilly and deliriously hot takman.” Cf. AVS 
5.22.10; see also AVS 1.25.4; 5.22.7, 13 and 19.39.10. 


VERSE 7 


For anusarpaty, in a, Raghu Vira at P(K) 16.74.7 reads: anusarpatv, ‘let 
crawl along’ (Bar. as Sau.; K manuscript: na sarpantv); for b, manuscript P 
is as Sau (K: atho ye ‘nu gavinike, ‘and who crawls along the two gavinika”’; 
and for c: balasam antarangebhyo, ‘the balasa from within the limbs’). On 
the difficult word gavinike, see AVS 1.3.6 n. The doubly accented antér- 
angebhyo is odd. Bloomfield suggests the emendation: antdrangebhyo (601). 
If we read the text as it is printed (cf. pada-text: /antah/angebhyah/) the 
meaning seems to be ‘from within the limbs,’ rather than, ‘from the inner 
limbs’ (cf. Bloomfield, 46, 601; and Whitney-Lanman, 550). 
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VERSE 8 


In a, P(K) 16.74.8 has yat. Here balasa has a definite connection to various 
emotional states. 


VERSE 9 


P 16.74.9 replaces b with c of Sau; and in cd, reads: yaksmam te sarvam 
angebhyo bahir nirmantrayamahe. In this way, the P avoids the troublesome 
apva, for which, see 46, above. In c, yaksmodham, suggests a producer or 
causer of yaksma. This is the only occurrence of such a compounded form 
of yaksma. The only cause of yaksma that the Vedic Indians seem to have 
noticed was “sin” or “transgression,’’ for which the gods sent the affliction 
(see chapter on yaksma, 13, above). If this is the meaning which the poet 
wishes to convey, it is possible that antdr atmano could signify the more 
metaphysical notion of “self” (cf. Bloomfield, 46). In this way, it could 
refer to some undesirable psychic state, which encourages ydksma to take 
up his abode in the body. Note the mention of the emotional states in the 
previous verse. We may also construe yaksmodham as ‘the seat of ydksma’ 
(MWSED, s.v.); in which case, antar atmano would imply the sense of ‘from 
within the body’ (cf. verse 7 n). It should be pointed out, however, that 
dha (dha), from root dha, ‘to put,’ generally has an active sense, 1.6. ‘putter,’ 
‘doer,’ ‘causer,’ etc. 


VERSE 10 


Based on manuscript ‘P,’ P 16.74.10 reads as Sau (K has [sa] aso balaso 
bhavan, ‘that ash being balasa’). We can notice a definite pun on dso in 
balaso. asa, ‘ash,’ in this context, may, as Henry suggests, have the wider 
sense of “excrement” (142); in which case, the producer of disease is turned 
into feces and urine and evacuated from the body; or it may refer to the 
crusty state of the swelling, which the healer requests to become like dry 
grass and to blow away (see AVS 6.14.3; cf. Karambelkar, The Atharva- 
Veda and The Ayur-Veda, 220). In b, amaydt has been discussed both by 
Hoffmann (Aufsdtze, 1: 292) and Narten (StI, 5/6: 155-56). The two 
meanings arrived at are: “das Schmerzverursachende” (Hoffmann) and 
“was weh tut” (Narten). Hoffmann’s definition is perhaps best, since Nar- 
ten’s ““‘what aches” implies a part of the body: surely the healer did not 
desire that to turn into urine; rather it is the agent of the pain, which, in 
c, is indicated by the neuter visam, ‘poison’; elsewhere, the pain is caused 
by yaksma (P 2.49.1, 2; 50.1, ibid., 156), whose poison is being expelled. 
The healer then requests the venom-like poison of all yaksmas to become 
urine and to be discharged from the body. 


VERSE 11 


P begins a new hymn with this verse. In a, P(K) 16.75.1 reads nir dhavatu, 
which is synonymous with the Sau reading; manuscript ‘P’ as Sau; and in 
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b: kahavalam; manuscript ‘P’ as Sau. At AVS 1.3.8, there occurs the word 
vastibila, ‘bladder-orifice,’ which, Bloomfield suggests, is the probable 
meaning of bilam, in a (601). The obscure word kahabaham appears to be 
onomatopoeic and, like bal at AVS 1.3, may be construed as a type of 
adverb (cf. also Whitney-Lanman, 550). It could also be taken as an ac- 
cusative, referring to a disease-entity, manifesting this sound, while being 
directed to stream forth out of the stomach. Since at AVS 1.3, urine is 
released through the vastibild (bladder-orifice) with the sound bal, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the disease-entities, in verses 13-18, would be 
released through the bila, i.e. anus, with the sound kahabaha, the rumbling 
noise in the bowels, or perhaps the noise of passing wind, i.e. flatulence 
(cf. Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 206). 


VERSE 12 


In a, between te and klomnah, P 16.75.2 inserts pari which, as noticed 
by Whitney-Lanman, rectifies the meter (551). For cd, P reads as Sau 
9cd, above. 


VERSE 13 


In d, P 16.75.3 reads dravanti. arsanih, from the root rs, ‘to thrust,’ ‘to 
surge,’ with prati, ‘against,’ signifies literally, ‘those [pains] who thrust or 
surge against [the skull (mardhanam)|,’ and therefore, seem to refer to the 
throbbings or poundings in the head, which accompany a severe headache 
and which give the sensation that the head is about to split open. The 
notion of ‘piercing pain” (Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 125) does not quite capture 
the complete significance of the word. This verse appears to begin a series 
of verses (13-18) by which the healer, although perhaps not in the most 
systematic manner, works from the head downwards expelling the demons 
out of the body, through the orifice (bila), i.e. the anus (making the sound, 
kahabaha!). See also Narten, St.II, 5/6: 158, 163 n. 


VERSE 14 


Based on manuscript ‘P’, in a, P 16.75.4 has upasarpanty, ‘[who] creep 
toward’ (Raghu Vira as Sau); and in b, Henry suggests the emendation, 
uttanvanti, ‘[qui] distendent’ (106, 142). 


VERSE 15 


P 16.75.5 reads as Sau; but in b, K manuscript has anudaksanti ‘[who| 
grow along’ (Barret mentions that daksanti may well be emended to raksantt, 
AOS, 9: 77). 


VERSE 16 


In b, P 16.75.6 reads: vaksanabhyah. vaksdnasu, in the plural, refers to 
the breast, abdomen or chest (see, Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 121-22). Literally, 
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the first line would be rendered: ‘’[Let] the pangs, who, moving across, 
surge forth in your breast.’’ The idea, as suggested by P’s reading of vaksa- 
nabhyah, seems to indicate that the internal pains go across the chest or 
abdomen. 


VERSE 17 


Based on manuscript ‘P,’ P 16.75.7b reads: antrani (K has antrati?) yo- 
paganti (K: yapayanti) ca, ‘and who disturb the bowels (or ‘‘which cause 
the bowels to go’’).”” This, as Lanman suggests, may have the same sense 
as “‘causing the bowels to move” or “producing diarrhea’”’ does in English 
(551). Rather than twisting the bowels (Bloomfield, 47), antrani mohdyanti 
ca has more of the idea of bewildering or confounding the bowels, i.e. 
those causing irregular evacuations. pada a points to parasitic worms. 


VERSE 18 
In a, Ρ 16.75.8 has ‘nusarpanti ‘[who] crawl along.’ 


VERSE 19 


In b, P 16.75.9 has saha which is probably a corruption of tava. Manuscript 
‘P’ has ropanasah. Zimmer has understood maddayanti to mean ‘paralyze 
(lahmen)” (379), which is followed by Bloomfield (47, cf. also Henry, 43). 
Literally, it means ‘intoxicate,’ which suggests rather the sense of causing 
the limbs to move irregularly, as a drunken man’s legs cause him to stagger. 
Zimmer (379), Henry (107) and Griffith (457) posit the meaning “‘colic’ 
for ropanas. Derived from the root rup, ‘to pain,’ it has rather the more 
general sense of ‘those causing pain,’ i.e. painers (cf. Bloomfield, 47, and 
Whitney-Lanman, 551; cf. ropanaka, which, at AVS 1.22.4, are yellow birds 
which carry away the undesired yellowness or jaundice of the patient). 


VERSE 20 


For visalpdsya, P 16.75.10 has visalyasya (Raghu Vira: visalpasya). For 
ab, manuscript ‘P’ reads: visalpakas vidradhas ratikaras valakoh (?) visalpa 
is merely a variant form of visdlpaka in verse 2 above, for which, see chapter 
on balasa, 32-33, above. Likewise for vidradhd, see chapter on balasa and 
AVS 6.127.1 n, 136, above. For vatikard, which is a variant of vatikrta, see 
AVS 6.44; 6.109 and the section on ‘Flesh wounds characterized by bleed- 
ing,” 75-78, above. In ὃ, alaji has a close parallel in the later medical texts: 
alaji, which signifies a pustule ( pitaka) located on joints, genitals and fleshy 
parts (AHNiSth 10.25-26; see also CaSuSth 17.83, 88. At SuNiSth 6.17- 
18, 14.7, and Utt 2.8, two types of alaji are indicated: that which is found 
on the penis and that occurring at the margin of the iris). Whether alaji in 
our text has the same meaning as alaji in the medical text is difficult to 
know for sure; but it seems very likely. J. Chowdhury, however, maintains 
that it is in fact a kind of boil, occurring in any part of the body, which 
resembles a vidradhi (abscess), but smaller (JBORS, 17: 38-39); and similarly 
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Filliozat states that it is not a disease, but a morbid form known as “‘phlyc- 
tene”’ (vesicle) (La doctrine, 102). Since it is found along with visalpd and 
vidradhd, which are types of abscesses or skin-swellings, we also are inclined 
to consider alaji as such, perhaps one which is smaller in size. Henry reads 
balajt, having in mind, perhaps a child’s disease (107; cf. Bloomfield, 602). 
Griffith (458) and Bloomfield (47, 602), referring to Wise (296), consider it 
to be an eye disease. 


VERSE 21 


After te, in a, P 16.75.11 has gulphabhyam, ‘from the ankles,’ and jangha- 
bhyam (wanting in manuscript ‘P’), ‘from the shanks’; after janubhyam, 
urubhyam, ‘from the thighs’; and in cd, between usnihabhyah and Sirsnod, it 
has grivabhyas, ‘from the neck’ and skandhebhyas, ‘from the shoulders.’ On 
bhdmsasah, see AVS 2.33.5 n, 107, above. In cd, usnthabhyah sirsn6 régam 
may also be rendered as one unit “the affliction from the head [and] from 
the nape of the neck.” 


VERSE 22 


In b, P 16.75.12 has viduh, which should be vidhuh; for the second line, 
P. 16.75.12 reads: udyan surya adityo angani romam nakhani sarvani sadanany 
aninasat [manuscript ‘P’ has: . . . adityo rogam (?) aninaSat, “. . . the son 
of Aditi. . . has destroyed the affliction(?)’’]. “Arising, the son of Aditi, 
the sun, has destroyed all the exhaustings(?)—the limbs, hair [and] nails(?).” 
In a, the word sdm, being unconnected, seems odd. Henry suggests that 
the verb aninagam should be supplied and translates: ‘‘[J’ai] rajusté” (107, 
143). Its primary meaning, ‘together,’ implies, in this context, a ‘healthy’ 
or ‘sound’ condition of the body; thus it may stand alone. vidhuh could 
either be from the root vidh, ‘to be destitute,’ i.e. meaning the moon (see 
Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik, 2: 476) or from the root 
dhu, ‘to shake,’ plus vi, i.e. ‘to agitate,’ which suggests the more specific 
sense of ‘flutter’ or ‘palpitation,’ rather than the more general one of ‘beat’ 
(see Whitney-Lanman, 552). This, however, implies that the Vedic Indians 
could distinguish irregular heart beats! At AVS 2.32.1, both the rising and 
the setting sun (aditya) are requested to destroy the worms in cows with 
their rays; and at AVS 1.22.1 (cf. RV 1.50.11-12), the sun (surya) is asked 
to remove hrddyota (hrdroga) and jaundice. The notion of the rising sun 
points to the fact that the most auspicious time for the performance of the 
ritual was early morning (cf. KausS 32.19). 


Notes to RV 10.162 


Translators generally agree that RV 10.162 is a hymn against a demonic 
disease which destroys the embryo (i.e. miscarriage, abortion).®? Sayana, 


82 Griffith: ‘The subject is the prevention of abortion... . Stanzas 1, 2 are directed against 
disease, and 3-6 against evil-spirits which attack women who are about to become mothers,” 
Hymns of the Rgveda, 2: 615; Hillebrandt: ‘“Gegen Krankheit des Embryo”; “Damonen aus- 
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following the Sarvanukramani, states that its meter is anustubh, its rsi’s name 
is Raksohan, son of Brahmana; and the Anukramant specifically mentions 
that it is used in the atonement for a miscarriage.** BD 8.65-66 states that 
it is addressed to the raksas-slaying Agni and that it is known to be used 
as a prayer-consecration for miscarriage.** Rgvidhana 4.17-18 prescribes it 
in a rite to secure the successful birth of a child which otherwise may have 
been aborted. 


VERSE 1 


There is some difficulty in rendering cd (likewise, ab of verse 2). Basically, 
there is a syllable missing in c (a of verse 2). The problem may involve the 
word dmiva. Geldner, following Oldenberg (Noten, 2: 361), has construed 
it as an instrumental, ‘““mit Krankheit’’ (389-90, he also, however, suggests 
that it may be in apposition to durnama), thus reading, dmiva-a. Sayana 
merely glosses it as a nominative singular: “that raksasa which has the form 
of disease” ( yah raksaso amiva rogarupah san). Filliozat, following the sug- 
gestion of Hillebrandt (126), renders durnama as adjectival to dmiva, but 
understands dmiva to be a nominative feminine singular in apposition to 
yas: ‘“etant maladie, ayant un nom sinistre’”’ (107). Renou, agreeing with 
Filliozat, attempts to explain the form of dmiva by saying: “dmiva: mas. en- 
van- secondairement fait sur amiva-catana et hin?’ (EVP, 16: 174). This 
suggestion is appealing; but the stem dmivan is not found elsewhere in the 
Rg- or Atharva-Vedas. It seems possible to construe both dmiva and 
durnama in apposition to yds, with the missing syllable remaining or perhaps 
supplied by ca. Ultimately, we learn that yds relates to tam, in verse 2c, 
which in turn refers to kravyadam, ‘the flesh-eater’ in 2d. Sayana explains 
durnama as the disease called hemorrhoids (argakhyo rogah). Geldner how- 
ever suggests: ‘““dessen Name Ungliick bringt und nicht in dem Mund ge- 
nommen wird, weil er ausgesprochen den Damon ruft, also ominds. Es 
bezeichnet hier den Damon, der die Leibesfrucht schadigt’’ (389-90). 
Geldner is quite right to consider durnaman as a demon which damages 
the embryo. It is, however, a particular type of evil-named one, i.e. it is a 
flesh-eater who acts like dmiva, entering the domestic abode and causin 
bodily decay and destruction similar to that of the kdnva-demon of AVS 
2.25 and other evil-named demons who destroy the embryo and cause 
abortion, mentioned at AVS 8.6. 


treibung (Against the disease of the Embryo; the expulsion of demons)”; Lieder des Rgveda, 
126; Geldner: “ ‘Gegen den Beschadiger der Leibesfrucht.’. . . In Wahrheit ist es eine Besch- 
worung des den Fétus tétenden Damons (Against the harmer of the womb.. . . In reality it 
is an exorcism of the foetus-killing demon),” Der Rigveda, 3: 389; Renou: “Contre le demon 
qui détruit l’embryon,” EVP, 16: 174 (notes only); and Filliozat: ‘‘Démons et avortement,” La 
doctrine, 107. 

83 Anu: brahmana sad brahmo raksoha garbhasamsrave prayascittam anustubham hi; Sayana: 

. . suktam anustubham. brahmaputra raksoha namarsth. 

84 Vs. 65cd: raksoghnagneyam ity uktam yat tvetad brahmaneti tu. Vs. 66ab: sravatam api 
garbhanam drstam tad anumantranam. 
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VERSE 2 


ab may be explained as verse 1cd, above. In d, Sayana understands 
kravyadam as “that flesh-eater beginning with the raksasa-demons” (mam- 
sasinam raksasadikam). At AVS 8.6.6 the flesh-eater is listed along with 
other evil-named ones who kill the embryo and who, in turn, are destroyed 
by the tawny-colored bajd-plant (i.e. mustard, Sayana; or perhaps, both 
pirigd and bajd are meant, cf. AVS 8.6.20, 24) (anujighrém pramrsdntam 
kravyadam utd rerihdm, arayam chvakiskino bajah pingé aninagat; P 16.79.6 
same as Sau). Cf. also AVS 8.6.23: yd amdm mamsdm adanti pduruseyam ca 
yé kravih, gdrbhan khadanti keSavas tan ité naSayamasi, ‘We make perish 
from here those hairy ones who consume raw meat and human flesh and 
who eat embryos” [P 16.81.5cd reads: . . . arayan asya bhamsaso muskayor 
apa hanmasi, ‘‘from her bhamsas (see, AVS 2.33.5 n, 107, above) (and) from 
(her) two pudenda, we beat away the evil spirits” (cf. AVS 3.6.5cd)]. 


VERSE 3 


Sayana considers that in this verse there are three stages of embryonic 
development culminating in the birth of a child: 1. The flowing (embryo), 
i.e. the going forth in the form of semen; 2. the embryo which is established 
there (in the womb); 3. the embryo accustomed to moving about, which 
arises after three months with all of its limbs intact; and finally, the child 


born in ten [lunar] months (. . . patantam retorupena gacchantam tadan- 
antaram tatra. . . nisidantam ca garbham. . . tato masatrayadurdhvam prap- 
tasarvavayavam . . . sarpanasilam ca garbham . . . dasasu masesutpannam 


. . $isum. . .). Most translators agree with Sayana’s interpretation of the 
latter phases, but disagree concerning the first stage. The root pat generally 
has the meaning, ‘to fly,’ ‘to jump,’ ‘to rush on’ in the RV (see Renou, EVP, 
13: 125; 16: 174); in which case, patdyantam could imply the sense of the 
semen which ‘flies upwards’ or ‘leaping,’ referring to the passage of the 
semen via the vagina to the uterus, as Sayana suggests (see also Hillebrandt, 
127, and Geldner, 390). This interpretation may also receive some support 
from AVS 8.6.20 where the notion of the flowing embryo and the fixed 
embryo appear to be mentioned: ‘Let the two powerful medicines (baja 
and pingd, see verse 24) which are to be worn in the undergarments, protect 
[and] preserve (P) the embryo which has flown about and which is fixed, 
so that it may not drop” [ pdrisrstam (P 16.81.1, Sayana and Whitney- 
Lanman, Pt. 2, 497 read: parisistam, ‘remained’) dhdarayatu (preferable is 
P’s dharayatam) ydd ἀμί άπι mava padi tat, garbham ta μοτάμ raksatam bhesajau 
nivibharyau]. The root pat also has the meaning, ‘to fall’ i.e. patdyantam, 
‘falling,’ which is proposed by Ludwig and R. Miller (‘“Medizin im Rg- 
Veda,” 342). Similarly, Filliozat: “qui est en train de descendre” (La doctrine, 
107). The exact significance of ‘falling’ or ‘“descending” with respect to 
the earliest stage of embryonic development is, however, not completely 
clear. It could suggest, as Filliozat states, the passage of the fetus into the 
pelvic canal where a prolonged labor could kill it (ibid., 108). It would 
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appear that evidence for stages of embryonic development may, in fact, 
be present, but only in the most obvious form. The “leaping” and “‘settled”’ 
embryo suggests copulation and impregnation, the embryo which “‘moves 
about,” the stage when the foetus begins to kick and move, and finally, 
the birth. In pada c, the death of the newly born infant, suggests a “stillborn” 
child. References to a “stillborn” baby are found at AVS 8.6.18, where 
there occurs the mention of the demon who causes the embryo to be born 
dead (yds... gdrbham. . . jatdém. . . mardyati. . .); and at AVS 8.6.26, 
where the specific mention of a ‘stillborn’ child (martavatsam) occurs. 


VERSE 4 


At AVS 8.6.8, the flesh-eater (kravyadam, cf. verse 2 above) is called an 
excessive licker (rerihdm). Likewise, at AVS 8.6.3, the healer requests the 
evil-named one not to crawl down between the thighs and states that he 
is preparing the baja-plant, dispeller of the evil-named one, as medicine 
(. . . Uru mavo srpo ‘ntara, krnomy asyai bhesajam bajam durnamacatanam; 
P 16.79.3 as Sau). Finally, at AVS 8.6.13, the healer implores Indra to 
destroy the raksas-demons who, after putting the excessive mass (of the 
pregnant woman?) on their shoulders, offer (it), and who spread the wom- 
en’s hips (with a hand-held horn? cf. verse 14) [ya atmanam atimatrém 
dmsa adhaya bibhrati, strinam sronipratodina indra rdksamsi naSaya; for ab, 
P 16.80.5, based on manuscript ‘P,’ reads as Sau]. Such demons which 
spread women’s hips suggest those who separate their thighs as in a. Sayana 
also understands this demon to be a raksas. 


VERSE 5 


Sayana states that it is the raksasa-demon who becomes the form of a 
brother, of a protector, or of a gallant (. . . raksasah. . . bhratrrupo bhutva 
. bhartrrupo va bhutva. . . athava. . . upapatirupo va bhutva. . .). We 
find a very similar verse at AVS 8.6.7: yds tva sudpne nipddyate 
bhrata bhutva pitéva ca, bajds tant sahatam itdh klibérupams tiritinah, ‘‘He 
who becomes [like] a brother [or] like a father and lies down with you in 
sleep—may the baja-plant force hence those who have the form of eunuchs 
and wear diadems” (in a, P 16.79.8 has yas tuam suptam nipadyate, “who 
lies down with you who are asleep”). Cf. also AVS 8.6.19, where the tawny 
colored plant ( pingd) is requested to drive away, as the wind (does) the 
thundercloud, the Gandharvas who fall to the lot of women, who kill the 
unsuspecting (new-)born (baby) (cf. verse 3 above), and (who) lie with the 
woman who has just given birth [ yé amno jatan mardyanti sutika anusérate, 
stribhagan pingd gandharvan vato abhrém ivajatu; P 16.80.10 has, in d, 
abhram iva vata ajatu (manuscript ‘P’: vata ivajatu)]. This verse and its 
parallel at AVS 8.6.7 and at P 16.79.8 shed some light on the sexual ethics 
of the time: evidently there was a good deal of permissiveness; and even 
incest does not seem to have been uncommon. 
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VERSE 6 


Sayana, again, understands this to be a reference to the raksasa-demons 
who cause the victim to attain bewilderment by (in) the dream-state and 
by (in) sleep[. . . raksasadih. . . svapnavasthaya (Payam). . . nidraya (°ayam) 

.tvam.. . mudhatam prapayya . 1. Cf. also AVS 8.6.8: yas tua sva- 
pintin tsdrati yds tva dipsati jagratim, chayam iva prd tant suryah 
parikramann aninasat, ‘The encircling sun has utterly destroyed, like a 
shadow, those—|the one] who creeps on to you while asleep [and the one] 
who desires to injure you while awake.” In ab, Ρ 16.79.7 reads: yas tva|m] 
suptam carati (K: chinatti?) yas ca. . . , “who wanders about you who are 
asleep and who... ,” and in c as Sau. In a, Sayana reads cardanti for 
tsdrati. cd may be understood as “like the encircling sun, a shadow, (so 
also the baja-plant) has utterly destroyed those. . .” (see Whitney-Lanman, 
Pt. 2, 495). Note also the presence of the early idea that the sun revolved 
around the earth, so also Sayana: akase paribhraman. The meaning, ‘sleeping’ 
for svapdntim seems to fit better here than ‘dreaming’ in the RV. Neverthe- 
less, in both places, the demon attacks and causes damage while the victim 
is asleep (cf. also AVS 8.6.7, verse 5 above). See also Renou, EVP, 16: 174. 


Notes to 2.4 


Most translators consider AVS 2.4 to be a charm against various evils 
or demons, including the disease-demon, viskandha, with an amulet made 
from the jangidd-tree.® Sayana prescribes its use in a rite “for ruining of 
witchcraft, for protecting oneself and for the removing of impediments’ *® 
at KausS 42.23. It would appear from the context that the charm may have 
originally been recited during the binding of the amulet which was worn 
to protect one from various demons, including those which could inflict 
bodily harm. 


VERSE 1 


In b, P 2.11.1 reads as Sau (K: rdksamanas, ‘protecting ourselves’; note: 
ab is accented in K). cd is wanting in K, but Bh. reads according to Sau. In 
b, Sayana also reads rdksamanah and glosses it: ‘protecting ourselves, i.e. 
on account of self-protection’ (. . . atmanam palayamanah.. . . atmaraksanad 


85 Weber: ““Jangida-Amulett gegen Viskandha (Reissen?) [ jangida-amulet against viskandha 
(Rheumatism?)],” IS, 13: 140; Griffith: “The hymn is a charm to win protection and general 
prosperity,’” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 45; Bloomfield: ‘Charm with an amulet derived 
from the jangida tree, against diseases and demons,” Hymns, 37, 280; Whitney-Lanman: 
“Against various evils: with a jangidd amulet,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 42; Grohmann 
translates vss. 3, 4 in his discussion of the plants jarigidd and kiustha, ““Medicinisches aus dem 
Atharva-Veda,” IS, 9: 417-18. 

86 krtyadusanartham, atmaraksartham, vighnasamanartham ca; cf. KeSava, atha purusahave 
akaryakaranena vighnaSamanakarma ucyate (cf. Bloomfield, Hymns, 281) and Darila: “for the 
driving away of pisaca-demons” ( pisacacatanam). 
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dhetor ity arthah). Inc, he, along with the pada-text, reads viskandhadusanam 
and explains it as the one who wards off the obstruction (i.e. trouble) char- 
acterized by an impediment to going caused by the demons beginning with 
the raksas and pisaca or [the trouble] having the form of the drying up of 
the body (=viskandha) (viskandhah raksahpisacadikrtagatipratibandhatmakah 
Sarirasosanarupo va vighnah tasya nivarakam); and in d, he defines jangidam 
simply as ‘a type of tree well known in Varanasi’ (. . . vrksaviseso varan- 
asyam prasiddhah). jangidd appears to be a plant which is indigenous to 
India (cf. Bloomfield, 280-81, and Grohmann, IS, 9: 417-19). The word 
manim in c denotes any small perforated object strung on a thread and 
worn on a part of the body (cf. Mayrhofer, Wb, 2: 556-57), but in the 
context with jangidd, suggests ‘amulet,’ implying perhaps that it was com- 
posed of the precious plant and worn around the neck. Caland, based on 
Darila’s commentary to KausS 8.15, 26.43 and 43.23, speculates that the 
plant may have been the arjuna-plant (AZ, 15, 81; cf. also Karambelkar, 
The Atharva-Veda and the Ayur-Veda, 301). Griffith draws the amusing 
analogy with the moly-plant (garlic?) which Hermes gave to Ulysses 
(45 n). 


VERSE 2 


P 2.11.2ab reads as Sau (it is wanting in K). cd is also found at P 7.7.1 
in reference to an amulet fashioned from darbha-grass. P(K) cd is as Sau; 
O has sa for manih, in 6. For the obscure words in ab, Sayana defines as 
follows: jambhda is either the enemy such as sorceress, etc.; or else, it is the 
name of a kind of tooth, i.e. the chewing caused by a kind of demonic 
tooth (. . . himsakat krtyadeh. yadva jambha iti dantavisesasya akhya. raksa- 
sadantavisesakrtat khadanad ity arthah); visarda is the dissolution of the body 
(SariravisSaranat), and abhisocana is the pain caused by sorceresses (krtyakrtac 
chokat). Although these names appear to be demonic in character, they 
may, as Sayana suggests, also imply abnormal bodily states caused by 
them: references to jambha point to its meaning as ‘convulsion,’ ‘teething,’ 
‘lock-jaw,’ or as Caland, following Sayana, suggests, ‘‘ein Raksasa. . . der 
die Mundsperre . . . verursacht” (AZ, 103 πη); visard reflects the sense of 
‘tearing or contorting pain’; and abhisocana, ‘a burning or scorching pain.’ 
The latter two are derived purely on etymological grounds (see, in particular, 
Filliozat, La doctrine, 106-107; cf. also Weber, 142; Bloomfield, 283-84; 
and Whitney-Lanman, 42). 


VERSE 3 


ab occurs at AVS. 1.16.3 which has iddm in place of aydm in a and b and 
which reads in cd: anéna υἱόυᾶ sasahe ya janani pisacyah, ‘with that [lead- 
amulet (sisa), see verse 2], I have overpowered all the types of 
pigaci-demon” (P 1.10.2 has jatani in d). In b, P 2.11.3 (verse 2, Barret) 
reads: ayam rakso ‘pa (Raghu Vira: raksan apa) badhate, ‘It expels the raksas- 
demon”; and in d, K has janginah, which Barret explains may be a peculiarity 
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of K (JAOS, 30: 199). Bh., however, reads as Sau; K has jarigina throughout. 
In c, viSvdbhesajo may also, as Sayana points out, mean that in which there 
is all (i.e. complete) medicine. The meaning is that it is entirely medicinal 
in character (. . . visvam krtsnam bhesajam yasmin. sakalausadhatmaka ity 
arthah). 


VERSE 4 


P 2.11.4 reads as Sau. In b, Sayana explains mayobhtiva as that which 
becomes pleasure (maya iti sukhanama. tad bhavaty asmad iti mayobhuh); 
thus, ‘pleasurable’ or ‘delightful’; and in c, he states that raksamsi is a 
synecdoche for the demons beginning with the bhitas, pretas and pisacas 
(raksahsabdopalaksitan bhutapretapisacadin). 


VERSE 5 


In ab, P 2.11.5 has Sanag (K: khanas) ca tva jangidas ca viskandhad adhi. 
(K: abhi) murcatam, ‘Let both the hemp|-cord] [or K: uprooting one (?)] 
and the jarigida[-amulet] release you from viskandha”; cd is as Sau. We, 
with Sayana, understand Sands to refer to the cord used to bind the amulet 
(. . . prasiddhah manibandhanasutraprakrtibhutah; cf. KausS 42.23: .. . 
mantrokta bandhati, and Weber, 142; Bloomfield, 284 and Whitney-Lanman, 
42). In d, he defines krsya as agriculture, i.e. the type of occupation of 
husbandmen (krsih karsakavyaparavisesah) and rasebhyah as a wood con- 
sisting of the essence of herbs (osadhisarabhitakasthebhyah). krsya. . . τά- 
sebhyah, meaning literally, ‘the saps of agriculture,’ suggests rather the 
sense of best parts of products of the ploughed land, i.e. ‘the essences of 
cultivation.’ There is some disagreement concerning the origin of the hemp 
and the jangida. Weber assumes that the hemp was wild-growing, i.e. in 
the forest, and the jangida was cultivated in the field (142). Bloomfield, on 
the other hand, supposes the opposite: ‘“The hemp, of course, comes from 
the sap of the furrow; jangidd the tree, from the forest’ (284). We have no 
way of knowing for sure which interpretation is correct; however, hemp 
commonly grows in the wild and such an important plant as jangida may 
well have been cultivated. The parallelism in the verse would tend also to 
support this supposition. 


VERSE 6 


This verse is repeated at AVS 19.34.4. In ab, however, it has the slight 
variant: krtyddiusana evaydm dtho aratidusanah. P 11.3.4 follows 19.34.4, 
but has krtyadusana va ayam, in a. pada d, as Bloomfield points out, may 
be formulaic (284). Since this verse is not found at P 2.11, Whitney-Lanman 
imply that it may have been added, spoiling the book’s normal five verses 
in each hymn (43). Sayana explains the import of the verse as describing 
the efficacy of the indicated result accompanied by the praising of the 
amulet (maneh prasamsapurvakam abhilasitaphalasadhanatvam pradar- 
Syate. . .). 
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Notes to 3.9 


Most translators consider AVS 3.9 to be a charm against viskandha and 
other evils or demons.*” Sayana prescribes its use “in a rite for the removing 
of impediments” ® at KausS 43.1-2. Like AVS 2.4, this charm appears from 
the context to have originally been recited during the ritualistic binding 
and consecration of the amulets which include, as verse 6 implies, the 
viskandha-ruining, jangidd-amulet. 


VERSE 1 


Two parallels to this verse occur at P 3.7.2 and 2.64.3. In a, P(K) 3.7.2 
has: karsabhasya visabhasya (Bh. as Sau); and in d, Bh. reads, along with K 
manuscript, tathapi krnuta punah, “80 also you must produce again.” Bar. 
and Raghu Vira emend to read as Sau. P 2.64.3a, however, has kagyapasya 
pratisaro dyaus, “[There is] the cord of Kasyapa; heaven. . .”; and in d, it 
reads tathapi (K: tathabhi) krnuta punah, “80 also you must produce it again.” 
The two words karsaphasya and visaphdsya are rather obscure. Sayana ex- 
plains them as follows: karsdpha is that having hoofs (?) or a small-hoofed 
one, i.e. a wild beast beginning with a tiger (karaSaphasya krsasaphasya va 
Svapadasya vyaghradeh . . .), and visapha is that devoid of hoofs, i.e. black 
snakes, etc., which rival man or one whose hoofs are manifested, i.e. fierce 
cattle, buffaloes, etc. (vigatasaphasya spardhamanapurusakalasarpadeh vis- 
pastasaphasya va kruragomahisadeh . . .). These explanations are merely 
guesswork based on fanciful etymologies. Weber, on the other hand, un- 
derstands the words to be derived from the root krg, ‘to be lean,’ and vis, 
‘to enter,’ plus the suffix (a)pha = (a)bha (see Whitney, Grammar, #1199 
and Wackernagel-Debrunner, 2:745 and 746f.) and translates: “οἱ the 
emaciating one” and “of the piercing one,” respectively (215). This deri- 
vation of the two words receives some support from P(K) 3.7.2. The roots 
involved, however, are krs, ‘to dig’ and vis, ‘to subdue,’ suggesting that 
karsabha might mean ‘an animal which digs’ and visabha, ‘an animal which 
subdues’ (i.e. a poisonous animal). Since, however, the P(K) reading of this 
verse is open to question, this interpretation receives only limited support. 
The PW defines the two terms as goblins or diseases (cf. also Mayrhofer, 
Wb, 1: 176). Whitney-Lanman suggest, although hesitatingly, that they 
appear from the context to be “two varieties of viskandha”’ (so also, Kar- 
ambelkar, The Atharva-Veda and the Ayur-Veda, 272). P 2.64.3a, however, 
implies the kasyapa is an amulet which is bound to the patient by means 
of a pratisara, ‘cord’ or ‘string’ (cf. also KaSyapa as the author of a medicinal 


8? Weber: “‘Spruch gegen Viskandham (Charm against viskandha),”’ IS, 17: 215; Griffith: 
“The hymn is a charm against Viskandha or Rheumatism,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 91; 
Bloomfield: “Against viskandha and kabava (hostile demons),”” Hymns, 67, 339; and Whitney- 
Lanman: “Against viskandha and other evils,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 98. 

88 vighnasamanakarmani; cf. KeSava: punar vighnaSamanam ucyate and Darila: pisacanasanam, 
‘for the destruction of the pisaca-demons.’ 
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hymn at AVS 2.33.7). By analogy, therefore, karsépha and vigapha may 
also be types of amulets which were divinely given and must be divinely 
removed (or, if we read api, along with P, in d: they must repeatedly be 
prepared). It follows that they would have been auspicious because else- 
where we find that medicinal herbs are said to have had heaven as their 
father and earth as their mother (see AVS 8.7.2 and 3.23.6; cf. also Bloom- 
field, 339-40). It seems possible, therefore, given the context of the entire 
hymn, that karsdpha and visapha were auspicious elements, perhaps vegetal 
amulets. We may, also, propose on the basis of P 3.7.2 and 2.64.3 the 
reading of api (or abhi) in d. In this way, the verse may be understood as 
consecrating two vegetal amulets by imposing on them divine parentage 
and by requesting the gods, who once produced them, to do the same 
again now for the purpose of the rite. 


VERSE 2 


In a, P 3.7.3 has: aslesmano; and in c, K has ksinomi, 1 destroy.’ In a, 
Sayana also reads aglesmano and, basing himself on KausS 43.1, 2, explains 
it as “people unaffected by hindrances, i.e. void of the attainment of the 
effects desired [by the hindrances]; or else, gods with divine bodies devoid 
of [material] bodies defiled by the three dosas (‘humors’) characterized by 
phlegm and who bear (=adharayan) the amulet made from the aralu-tree 
and the staff, etc. for the purpose of calming the hindrances” (. . . 
aslistah vighnair abhimatakaryasampraptisunya janah. . . . yadva slesmo- 
palaksitatridosadusitasarirarahitah divyadeha devah. ... vighnasamanaya 
araluvrksavikaramanim dandadikam ca dhrtavantah). Weber renders the word 
“without nooses” (a—sresmano) and explains that the injured one is covered 
firmly and laced around with bonds (verses 3, 4) of hemp (AVS 2.4.5). 
Continuing, he states: “. . . dadurch wird die Krankheit gebunden, ihrer 
mascula virtus beraubt, gerade wie die Castration der Ochsen durch Ab- 
binden, Abschntiren den Hoden herbeigeftihrt wird. . .” (216). This sug- 
gestion receives some support from Griffith (92) and Whitney-Lanman 
(98). Bloomfield offers another purely conjectural translation: ‘“Without 
fastening they (the protecting plants) held fast. . .” (67, 340). Karambelkar 
renders: ‘Without fastenings they held it” and offers a completely different 
interpretation: he assumes without question that the word viskandham (in 
c) is formed from vi + skandha and that skandha in the first instance means 
“shoulder (the joint with muscles)” and secondarily ‘all the joints with 
their muscles.” In this way, the fastenings would be the muscles and the 
phrase agresmano adharayan would mean: “the joints were hanging loose 
without support from the muscles.”” The treatment for such a condition, 
therefore, involved the tying of the joints with the amulet of jangidda or 
aralu in the same way that the bull’s testicles, which are about to be cas- 
trated, are tied. In support of his interpretation, he quotes from vaguely 
related passages in the Susruta- and Caraka-Samhitas, all but one of which 
he has identified (The Atharva-Veda and The Ayur-Veda, 272-74). The prin- 
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cipal meaning of asresmano, as we gather from the P and Sayana, is ‘without 
bonds,’ ‘without fasteners.’ From the context, it would appear that the 
charm was recited while the healer bound an amulet which had the power 
to destroy various demons. For this reason, it is unlikely that the “fasteners” 
referred either to people, gods, bands of hemp, or unsupported joints. They 
may, however, refer to vegetal amulets which Manu had once, in the distant 
past, bound without the use of thread. On Manu’s possible connection 
with an Atharvavedic rite, compare RV 1.80.16. 


VERSE 3 


In b, P 3.7.4 has: yadda badhnati; and in c, K manuscript has sravasyam 
(Raghu Vira: sravasyum, ‘swift’); Bh. Sravasyam. For the obscure 
khfgalam, Sayana, on the strength of RV 2.39.4 where the word has the 
meaning, ‘armor,’ glosses it as “protection for the body” (tanutranam). We- 
ber conceives it to be related to kharju (root kharj), ‘itching,’ ‘scratching,’ 
‘biting’; and thus it is a brush for scratching (217). Bloomfield accepts the 
explanation of Sayana, and, on the authority of KausS 43.1, where an 
amulet from the wood of the aralu-tree is tied to the possessed one by 
means of a reddish brown thread, understands it to mean a “talisman” 
(67, 339-40). On the same basis, T. Chowdhury further equates it with 
danda and defines it as ‘stick’ (JBORS, 17: 67). Cf. also Kuiper, who derives 
it from a proto-Munda word *ya-da plus the prefix *ker and defines it as 
‘stock’ (Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 310-11). Because it was bound on to the red 
thread, and because of the mention of this practice at KausS 43.1, one 
would tend to favor the interpretation of an amulet, perhaps in the form 
of a stick or stock. In c, Sayana, like P(Bh), reads sravasyam for the difficult 
Sravasyum and understands it to be a food (?) (Srava ity annanama. balarupam 
annam arhati. . .). Weber assumes it to refer to a greedy demon who is 
eager for glory (216-17). On the strength of the P(K) reading sravasyam 
(sravasyum), from root sru, ‘to flow,’ sravasyum has been rendered as ‘flow- 
ing’ or perhaps ‘fleeting,’ which brings to mind the notion of an apparition 
(cf. verse 4, and Whitney-Lanman, 98). On the general fiery sense of Ssis- 
mam, see Bloomfield, ZDMG, 48: 574. kabavam is also obscure. Sayana 
explains it as “ἃ hindrance related to the kabu, which is a ferocious animal 
with a spotted color” (kabuh karburavarnah krurah prani. tatsambandhi vigh- 
nah kabavah). Weber suggests that it may be onomatopoeic for groaning 
(217). Mayrhofer states that it might be the ‘name of a certain evil spirit’ 
and that the connections with the Slavic words meaning protecting-spirit 
are hardly correct (Wb, 1: 199). Although its exact meaning is unknown, 
it would appear from the context to be an inauspicious name or a demon 
whom, like viskandha, the healer, by the use of the bound wooden amulet, 
hoped to make devoid of harmful power. In d, bandhurah is troublesome. 
Sayana explains it either as ‘“that amulet [of aralu-wood] bound by us; or 
else, he reads bandhurah, i.e. the amulet, staff, etc. being carried by us” 
(asmabhir api bandhah sa manih.. . . yadva bandhurah. . . . bandhurah as- 
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mabhir dharyamanah manidandadayah . . .). Weber reads bandhurah and 
conceives it as “bonds,’’ perhaps referring to the Rgvedic meaning ‘strap,’ 
or ‘strap-material.’ He, thus, offers the interpretation that a brush for 
scratching was given to the sick man partially to alleviate his pains; and 
partially, the suffering parts were laced firmly around with ties (217). 
Bloomfield speculates ‘fastenings’ (67 and 341) and Whitney-Lanman 
translates: “binder,” quoting Sayana (98). It would appear that it refers to 
an amulet or amulets, as Sayana suggests, which are fastened on to the 
thread and on to the victim, as opposed to those, in verse 2, which are 
“devoid of fasteners.” 


VERSE 4 


In a, P(K) 3.7.5 has sravasyavas (K manuscript: sravasyo; Bar: sravasyas); 
Bh.: Sravasyo. Sayana here explains Sravasyavas as ‘‘people seeking food or 
honor by the conquest of the enemy” (he janah.. . . Sravah annam yaSo va. 
tat Satrujayena atmana icchantah). On bandhura, see previous note. Kar- 
ambelkar argues that kapir is the name of a plant, either kapivalli or kapisaka 
and renders cd: ‘‘the tying is the effective check of kabavd as kapi (a plant?) 
is that of the dog’s bite” (The Atharva-Veda and the Ayur-Veda, 274 and 
notes). It seems, rather, to mean ‘monkey’ whose noises and commotion 
ward off dogs as the bound amulet does the kabava-demon. 


VERSE 5 


P(K) 3.7.6, although quite corrupted, has been emended to read ab as 
Sau (following the Roth-Whitney edition). Bh., however, has: . . . bhant- 
syami dusayitva kabavam, “ῇ. . . , having ruined kabava, I will bind... .” 
In c, Bar. and Raghu Vira have suggested: uttaravanto ratha, ‘victorious 
chariots’; Bh. reads as Sau. In a, the Roth-Whitney edition has 
bhartsyami, ‘I will revile.’ Sayana reads bhatsyami and glosses “I bind” 
(badhnami; i.e. root bandh) or “I burn” (dipayami; i.e. from root bhand, ‘to 
be bright’?). This reading is followed by the VisvesSvarananda edition. 
Whitney-Lanman, however, suggest the emendation, bhantsyami, ‘I will 
bind,’ which we have accepted. In c, Sayana reads udasavo as one word, 
glossing: ‘fast horses, i.e. like chariots yoked with horses, looking up ready 
to go” (asurasvah. gamanonmukhair vegavadbhih asvair yukta rathaiva. . .); 
and in d, he reads carisyatha, glossing ‘go as one pleases” ( yathestam sam- 
carata). He understands d to mean: “you people being separated from the 
curses, i.e. the abuses caused by the hindrances made by others (i.e. your 
enemies), go as you please” (. . . he jana yuyam . . . Sapathaih parakrtair 
vighnanimittair akrosaih. viyuktah santa iti sesah.. . . yathestam samcarata). 
It might be better, however, to render Sapathebhih, like the previous trans- 
lators, as an instrumental of accompaniment, i.e. ‘along with the curses” 
(see in particular Weber, 217, Bloomfield, 67, and Whitney-Lanman, 99). 
The plural subject of sarisyatha may be the 101 viskandhas mentioned in 
verse 6a. In fact, it would make better sense if we reversed 5ab and 6ab 
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and then reversed the order of the half-verses in 6, making it verse 5. In 
this way, we would render for verse 5: “Of these [amulets], the [gods] 
originally selected you, the viskandha-ruining amulet. Indeed, for the sake 
of ruining, I will bind you [O, amulet and] I will ruin the kabava’’; verse 6: 
‘“{Likewise,] together with the curses, you, the hundred and one viskandhas, 
scattered over the earth, will go forth like speedy chariots.”” One suspects 
this to be the meaning of the last two verses. 


VERSE 6 


In cd, P 3.7.1 reads tesam ca (Bh: tesan tu) sarvesam idam asti (Bh: astu) 
viskandhadusanam, “and of all those [amulets], this one is viskandha-ruin- 
ing”; or following Bh: ‘Indeed, of all those [amulets], let this one be vis- 
kandha-ruining.”” For cd, Sayana renders: ‘For the cessation of the hin- 
drances (=tésam), the gods previously drew you, O amulet, out (reading: 
ujjahruh). Hence, I bear this amulet fashioned from the aralu-tree’”’ (tesam 


vighnanam nivrttaye he mane tuam. . . purvam ujjahruh deva uddhrtavantah. 
atah. . . imam araluvrksavikaram manim. aham api dharayamiti vakyasesah). 
Similarly Bloomfield: ‘‘for these . . . they brought out thee, the amulet, 


that destroys viskandha” (67; cf. also Weber, 218 and Griffith, 92). Although 
this is a forced sense of the genitive, the interpretation is possible. One 
would suppose rather that tésam refers to various amulets (see verses 1, 2, 
3) as implied by the P and Whitney-Lanman (99), of which the gods (verse 
1) originally selected the viskandha-ruining one which, on the basis of AVS 
2.4.1, was the amulet fashioned from the jangida-plant. On the inauspicious 
number 101, see, in particular, Kuhn, KZ, 13: 128ff. and Griffith, 92 n. 


Notes to 19.34 


Most translators consider AVS 19.34 to be a charm for protection and 
against diseases with the jarigidd-amulet.*? Sayana mentions that it, along 
with AVS 19.35, is found at Santikalpa 17.4 and 19.6 in the mahaganti, 
‘great consecration,’ called ‘wind,’ where an amulet made from the wood 
of the jarigidd-plant is employed.” 

Although the charm does not expressly so state, it is clear from AVS 2.4 
that the jangidd mentioned here is an amulet fashioned from the parts of 
the so-called jarigidd-tree. Like AVS 2.4 the principal function of the amulet 
appears to have been protection from evil forces and from the effects of 
witchcraft as well as destruction of disease. 


89 Bloomfield: ‘Charm with an amulet derived from the jangida-tree, against disease and 
demons,”” Hymns 38, 669; Griffith: “Α protective charm addressed to the panacea called 
jarigida,”” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 2: 291 and Whitney-Lanman: ‘With a jangidd-amulet: 
for protection, etc.,”” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 2, 950. Parts also rendered by Grohmann, IS, 
9: 417-18. 

°° vihitayam vayavyakhyayam mahasantau jangidavrksanirmitam manim badhniyat. 
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VERSE 1 
Based on verse 6 below, Roth and Whitney suggest that a should be 
emended to dngira asi jangida, ‘You are an Angiran, O jangidd. . .”; and 


at the end of b, they emend to jangida (vocative). This reading is followed 
by Grohmann (417), Griffith (291) and Bloomfield (38, 670-71). Later, 
however, Whitney-Lanman withdrew the suggested emendations and read 
ab as we do: jangido ‘si jangido raksita "οἱ jangidah. In a, P 11.3.1 reads as 
Sau. Sayana reads the second jarigidd, in a, as a vocative: jangida. The 
translation would certainly be easier if both in a and b vocatives are read. 
For the sake of emphasis, however, the nominative seems to have been 
preferred (cf. AVS 4.12.1 and Whitney-Lanman, 951). Sayana explains 
that the jangidd is the name of a certain type of herb well-known in the 
north (jangido nama kascid osadhivisesah, sa ca uttaradese prasiddhah) and 
considers it to have been used as an amulet (he jangida mane . . . and 
again. . . janigido jangidakhyo mani). See also AVS 2.4.1, 2, 4, 6 where it 
is called an amulet (mani). Its protective or prophylactic aspect is also men- 
tioned at AVS 2.4.1-3, 5. That is, in fact, the dominant quality of the 
amulet. In c, divpac and cétuspad are accusative adjectives, governing sdérvam 
in d, and may be rendered: ‘our whole [property consisting of ] bipeds [and] 
quadrupeds” (cf. Sayana:. . . yad. . . padadvayopetam manusyadilaksanam 
asti tatha. . . padacatustayopetam gomahisadilaksanam asti). 


VERSE 2 


In a, Roth-Whitney originally suggested the emendation: aksakrtyas, ‘the 
sorceries with dice,’ which was followed by Griffith (292). Later, Whitney- 
Lanman changed the emendation to krtyas, ‘the witchcrafts’ (951) which 
is based on Bloomfield’s suggestion and reading (38, 671). P(K) 11.3.2 has 


yah krcchras, “the causers of pain, who. . . ,” which is also possible; but 
O has: ma (=ya?) grtsyas. We read: ya grtsyas, “the clever ones, who. . . ,” 
which Sayana glosses: ‘witches who are accustomed to greed” (. . . gar- 


dhanasila yah. . . krtyah. . .). Inc, Roth-Whitney, based on Sayana (i.e. 
hataviryan svavyapare kunthitasaktin, ‘powerless ones who have a dulled 
ability in their own function”), emended to sdrvan vinastatejaso ‘rasam, 
which is followed by Griffith (292) and Bloomfield (38, 672). P has sarvan 
vinaktu tejaso (O: vinaktatejaso) which is our reading. vinaktu, from the root 
vic, ‘to shift,’ ‘to separate,’ has the sense of separation from, as grain from 
the chaff (MWSED, s.v.). Cf. Whitney-Lanman’s long note on these various 
readings (951-52). In b, Sayana understands krtya in the compound 
krtyakrtas to be “an effigy, etc. fashioned with clay and wood, etc.” (krtya 
nama mrddarvadina nirmitaputtalyadt). Since padas a and c are rather doubt- 
ful, the entire verse is questionable. Our translation implies that the healer 
is requesting the jangidd-amulet to remove from the sorcerers their effectual 
power, thereby, making them powerless. The clever ones may have been 
types of wizards who, like the practitioners of witchcraft, were skilled in 
“black magic.” 
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VERSE 3 


In b, Roth-Whitney read: visrdsah (accent on the second syllable). In a, 
P(K) 11.3.3 has nadam which may mean, ‘a hollow stalk’ (=nala, related 
to nadi, ‘tube’); and in d: sadhaya, ‘cause to succeed’; ‘subdue’; O has visasah, 
in b, and jangidamatim isuva uteva sadhaya, in cd. The P reading of nadam 
suggests a type of ritualistic instrument used for making sounds. padas a 
and b are rather obscure. We have rendered them by borrowing the subject 
and verb from verse 2d. Sayana does so for a; but in b, he understands 
arasah saptd visrasah as nominative feminine plurals. It is easier to construe 
them as accusative feminine plurals in agreement with the accusatives in 
a. Sayana considers the ‘seven debilities” (saptd visrasah) to be ‘’seven 
sorcery-produced slackenings, i.e. discharges [from] within the seven skull- 
situated-openings having the form of the two nostrils, the two eye-sockets, 
the two ear-cavities and the mouth-cavity” (. . . saptasamkhyaka visram- 
sanahmurdhanisthesu nasarandhradvayacaksurgolakadvayasrotracchidrad- 
vayamukhakuhararupesu saptasu cchidresu abhicarata utpaditah sapta 
nisyanda . . .). Bloomfield, on etymological grounds, suggests that they 
refer to ‘‘seven debilitating (charms)” (38, 672); and Griffith, rendering: 
“seven decays,” conjectures that they are the ‘gradual stages of increasing 
debility as old age comes on” (292 and n). It is difficult to know to what 
exactly the deceitful sound and the seven debilities refer. The artificially 
produced, deceitful sound may suggest the noises produced by an instru- 
ment other than the human voice, as P seems to imply, which were em- 
ployed in the witchcraft rite. The seven debilities or declines (root srans, 
‘to fall’ plus vi, ‘away’) could also refer to the ritual practices of sorcerers; 
what they exactly signify, however, has been lost in obscurity. In ὦ, dmatim, 
‘indigence,’ from the root am, like dmiva, seems to reflect the sense of 
disease, i.e. a demonically caused malady, perhaps the illness associated 
with malnutrition and poverty (see chapter on dmiva, 49-53, above). 


VERSE 4 
In ab, P(K) 11.3.4 has va ayam atho ‘ratidusanah, ‘This . . . [witchcraft- 
ruining] or else enemy-ruining. . .”; O, however, is as Sau. Cf. also AVS 


2.4.6. Again it seems clear that the word “amulet’’ (mani) is implied by 
jangida. 


VERSE 5 


In c, Roth-Whitney read: sasahé. P 11.3.5 is the same as Sau. Sayana 
defines viskandha as a great wind-type disease causing the dislocation of 
the shoulders (. . . vislistaskandham evam namanam vatavisesam maharogam 
. . .). samskandha, being the only occurrence of the word, appears to be 
the opposite of viskandha, as Sayana implies: ‘‘The disease by which the 
shoulder becomes curved [or] closed” ( yena rogena skandhah samnatah sam- 
lagno bhavati sa rogah samskandhah; cf. also Whitney-Lanman, 952, and 
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Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 506). Zimmer simply suggests that it is the contracting 
of the shoulders (Leben, 391) and Griffith states that viskandha and sdm- 
skandha are ‘‘apparently different forms of acute rheumatic pains in the 
shoulders and neck” (292 n). Filliozat considers that their precise meanings 
are uncertain (La doctrine, 106-107). In cd, Sayana reads saha for sasdha 
and construes it with djasa: ‘‘[Its] greatness [=0jah] together with the disease’s 
power destroys the great disease characterized by wind” (tam maharogam 
vatalaksanam ojah mahima ojasa saha rogasya samarthyena saha naSayati). In 
other words, Sayana suggests a sympathetic healing; whereby the power 
of the amulet together with the disease’s own power brings about the 
destruction of the malady. While it is unlikely that saha should be read for 
sasaha, it is possible that sasdha. . . 0ja djasa could mean the conquering 
of the power by its own power; or 6jasa may, like mahima in a, refer to the 
power, energy or force which the jangidd possesses. ojas may also be the 
power or energy of the disease entities viskandha and sdmskandha (cf. 
Bloomfield, 38) and any, perhaps evil, force (cf. Griffith, 292, and Whitney- 
Lanman, 952). Since the jangidd was considered to be an amulet which 
protects one from evil, we are inclined to regard ojds as a power possessed 
by hostile sorcerers and that one of the functions of the amulet was to turn 
the evil back on itself, thereby causing its own destruction. In this way, it 
illustrates a type of sympathetic or associative magic found in the context 
of the healing ritual. 


VERSE 6 


For tris, P(K) 11.3.6 has nis(?); O: trstra (=tristra?). We have condensed 
cd for the sake of a better translation. Literally it would be rendered: ‘The 
ancient Brahmanas knew him indeed as you the Angiras.” Sayana under- 
stands dngira as the name of a great rsi; or else, it is angaras, the name of 
apeople(. . . angiraakhyo maharsih. yadva angira angarah). Bloomfield states 
that it seems to be a trumped pun on the word jangida (673). It could refer 
to the well-known Angiras from whom the use of the amulet was derived. 
It would, therefore, have borne their name. Note the mythological reference 
to its divine origin and to its auspiciousness deriving from its having been 
known for a long time in the tradition of the Brahmanas. Since the jangida 
is “fixed in the earth,” it would appear to have been a tree or woody plant, 
from which an amulet was fashioned. 


VERSE 7 


For taranti, ‘surpass,’ P(K) 11.3.7 has caranti, ‘pervade’; O: tarantu, ‘Let 
. . . [not] surpass.’ In c, Sayana reads jangidah as a vocative (he jangida 
. . .), which is easier; and in ὦ, the pada-text resolves pdaripanah as pari- 
panah which, from the root pa, ‘to drink,’ could mean ‘beverage.’ Sayana, 
however, reads as paripanah and glosses: ‘one who protects all around” 
(paritah pata. . .). Ind, sumangalah has the literal meaning: ‘having good 
luck’ or ‘very auspicious.’ In this context, however, it may be better to 
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render it as “bringer of success,”’ ““bestower of good fortune,” etc. The old 
herbs, mentioned in a, may help to elucidate the mythology of verse 6; or, 
they could merely refer to herbs which have been kept for a long time and 
thus have become withered and dry, in contrast to those which are new 
and fresh; or better, they may point to the developing stage of ancient 
Indian materia medica, when new medical substances were being dis- 
covered. 


VERSE 8 


This verse is hopelessly corrupted. For a, Roth-Whitney emend: dtho 
yada samdbhavo, ‘and when you. . . arose.” This is followed by Griffith 
(293) and Bloomfield (673). P 11.3.8 has asva yo padani (O: asvo padan) 
bhagavo jangidamitavirya (O: °yah). In c, Roth-Whitney emend to ugragrata, 
“. . .O Powerful one, at first. . . .” Again, this is followed by Griffith 
and Bloomfield. P offers a plausible alternative to cd: pura te ugraya sata 
upendro viryam dadhau (O: viryan dadau, ‘added strengths’), ‘‘to you, being 
previously powerful, Indra adds strength” (cf. Whitney-Lanman, 953). In 
a, upadana is the only occurrence of the word. Sayana explains it as a 
vocative from the root da plus upa, a, “’ ‘to be acquired,’ i.e. you who are 
appropriated in the functions beginning with the removal of witchcraft” 
(he upadana upadtyate svikriyate krtyanirharanadivyapareso iti upadanah. tasya 
sambodhanam). This explanation is purely conjectural and offers no real 
solution to the meaning of the word. For padas cd, he suggests: ‘[O jangida], 
Indra, having recognized that beings having raised strength will eat you 
(=pura grasta), has given [you] strength unsurpassed by others, so that the 
powerful ones do not eat you’ (. . . he jangida. . .tvuam. . . udgurnabalah 
praninah pura graste bhaksayisyantiti vijnaya indrah yatha tuam ugra na bha- 
ksayantitatha. . . parairanabhibhavyam samarthyam. . . pradat). Here again, 
Sayana is merely playing with the text, for grasta(e) is a singular middle, 
not a plural; yet ugra is understood by the pada-text as ugrah, nominative 
or accusative feminine plural. If we read ugra as a nominative feminine 
singular and as the subject of grasta, which is to be understood in the past 
sense because of pura, we may render tentatively as above. It is uncertain, 
however, to what the “powerful female” refers; perhaps she should be 
thought of as a female demon (cf. Bloomfield, 673). Since ugrd is used to 
describe jangida in the previous verse and Indra in the next verse (cf. Sayana 
there), we would expect it to have one or the other function here; but it is 
feminine. The verse is quite impossible; and any rendering is purely spec- 
ulative. Our translation is based on the Visvesvarananda edition and has 
tried to incorporate the notions suggested in P’s reading of cd. 


VERSE 9 


For cd, P(K) 11.3.9 reads: amivas sarva raksamsi jahi raksansy osadhe, “Ο 
herb, kill the amivas [and] all the raksas-demons”; O has tamavah (=ami- 
vah?), in c, and the remainder is as Sau. The repetition of raksamsi in K is 
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merely a mistake or it serves as an intensifier. AVS 4.19.8cd (a hymn against 
enemies with a plant) reads very similarly to ab: indras te virudham pata 
ugrd ojmanam a dadhat, ‘May powerful Indra grant energy to you, O lord 
of the plants.” The idea of verse 8 seems to be carried over to verse 9ab 
and is also found elsewhere in the AVS. Sayana understands vanaspate to 
refer to jangida and reads ugrd as a vocative to agree with vanaspate (jangida). 
This keeps the continuity of the hymn, but does not follow the grammar 
of the verse (cf. notes to previous verse). 


VERSE 10 


In a, P 11.3.10 is as Sau (K has aSariram); and in d, it reads: arasam. 
Sayana conceives aSarikam to be the name of a disease which is completely 
injurious (sarvato himsakam etannamanam rogam . . .) and viSarikam to be 
the name [of a disease] which is selectively injurious (. . . visesena himsakam 
etannamanam . . .). Both words, being derived from the root $r, ‘to crush,’ 
suggest a disease or pain which wrenches the body. agarikam could, there- 
fore, be a pain which causes the body to constrict; and viSarikam, a pain 
which seems to twist the body apart. At AVS 2.4.2, there occurs the word 
visara which may have the sense of ‘tearing or contorting pain’ (cf. Filliozat 
La doctrine, 106). prstyamaydm, literally, ‘pain in the ribs [or sides],’ may 
indicate more generally, as Filliozat suggests, ‘‘backache”’ (mal des reins) 
or “lumbago” (ibid., 101). It is clearly a symptom of disease (see Narten 
St.II, 5/6: 162). Sayana simply states that it is the name of a disease which 
extends to all limbs (. . . sarvangavyapinam etannamanam ca rogam). Cf. 
AVS 1.25.4; 5.22.7, 11, 13 and 9.8.6. 


Notes to 19.35 


Most translators consider AVS 19.35, like 19.34, to be a charm for pro- 
tection, especially from diseases, with the jangidd-amulet.’’ Sayana men- 
tions that is to be used along with 19.34 in the rite for the binding of the 
jangida-amulet at Santikalpa 17.4 and 19.6.” 

This charm, like 19.34, is riddled with obscurities. It is, however, apparent 
that it was recited while the healer ritually tied the plant-amulet on to the 
victim of disease and of misfortune for the purpose of protecting him from 
further mishap. In fact, it appears to be essentially a shorter and a more 
condensed version of 19.34. 


"1 Grohmann translates the charm in the course of his discussion of the two medicinal 
plants jarigidd and kustha, which are called upon to heal one suffering from takmdn’s attacks, 
IS, 9: 418-19; Zimmer translates the charm under his discussion of the healing plant (Heil- 
pflanze), jangida, Leben, 65; Bloomfield: ‘“Charm with an amulet from the jangida-tree, against 
disease and demons,”’ Hymns, 39, 674; Griffith: ΓΑ protective charm addressed to the magical 
jangida,’” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 2: 293; and Whitney-Lanman: ‘With a jangidd-amulet: 
for protection, οἷς." Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 2, 953. 

% tasya jangidamanibandhane purvasuktena saha ukto viniyogah. 
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VERSE 1 


P 11.4.1 reads as Sau. In ab, Sayana renders: “previously the rsis, uttering 
the name of the god, gave the amulet called jangida to men desiring pro- 


tection for [their] superior strength” (purve rsayah. . . devasya nama. . . 
uccarayanto . . . jangidakhyam manim atisayitaviryatvaya raksakamebhyah 
purusebhyo. . . dattavantah). In cd, he reads viskandhabhesajam and glosses 


“the medicine for the great disease called viskandha” (viskandhakhyasya 
maharogasya ausadham. . .). Our translation follows on these general lines, 
reading, however, viskandhadusanam, in d, which goes with bhesajdm in c. 
Here as at AVS 19.34, the amulet fashioned from the jangidd-plant is meant. 
At AVS 2.4.1 and 3.9.6, the jarigidd-amulet is called viskandha-ruining; at 
AVS 2.4.3, it is mentioned as being the medicine for all diseases; at AVS 
2.4.4, the gods are said to have given it; and at AVS 19.34.6, they are 
stated as having created the jangida-plant. 


VERSE 2 


P 11.4.2 reads as Sau. At AVS 19.34.6, ancient Brahmanas are said to 
have known jangidd as ““Angiras’”; at AVS 2.4.6 and 19.34.4, jangida is 
called enemy-ruining; and at AVS 19.34.7, it bears the epithet of protector. 


VERSE 3 


In a, Whitney-Lanman suggest the emendation: durhardam ghordcaksu- 
sam, “The enemy of terrible aspect’ (956; originally, Roth-Whitney read: 
durhardas tudm ghordm cdksuh . . .). In b, they read: agatam for agamam; 
and at the end of d, they emend to jarigida (vocative) (also in Roth-Whitney’s 
edition). P(K) 11.4.34 has durhardam ghoracaksusam (O: durhardasamghora- 
caksum, which looks like Sau); and in b, agatam which is also read by 
Sayana. Both the reading of K and that of Sayana serve as the basis of 
Whitney-Lanman’s suggested emendations. Sayana posits that a means: 
“the excessively ferocious eye of the evil-hearted enemy” (. . . dustahr- 
dayasya Satroh. . . atyantakruram caksuh). It is likely that in our text samgh- 
oram caksuh refers to ‘evil-eye’ (see Grohmann, 419; Zimmer, 65; Bloomfield, 
39, and Griffith, 293; cf. also Gonda, Eye and Gaze, 73). It may also, however, 
imply, along with Whitney-Lanman, the more general idea of horrible, 
dreadful or terrifying aspect or appearance of the evil-hearted one (i.e. the 
enemy). One is tempted to make cdaksuh the single object of the first line 
and to translate: “Γ1 have approached the evil-causing, dreadful eye of the 
enemy.” The plural tams, ‘them,’ in c, which refers to ab, however, suggests 
that there is more than one element in the first line. It might be better, 
therefore, to read durhardah, in a as a genitive singular and agamam, in b, 
as a noun, meaning, ‘approaching,’ governed by papakrtvanam, i.e. ‘the 
very terrible eye of the enemy [and] the approaching [of that] which has 
done evil.” In this way, there are two elements in ab. Zimmer (65) and 
Griffith (293) isolate three elements in the first line: the enemies, the evil- 
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eye and the approaching sinner; Grohmann (149) and Whitney-Lanman, 
two: the enemy’s dreadful glance or aspect and the evil doer; and Bloomfield 
notices two elements, but reads agamam as a first person singular aorist: 
“the evil eye of the hostile-minded (and) the evil doer I have approached”’ 
(39, 674). No reading is entirely satisfactory and a definitive translation is 
wanting. In c, Sayana, along with the pada-text, reads pratibodhéna and 
explains: “by your repugnant mind, or else by revealing the crime committed 
by them” (. . . pratikulaya tava buddhya. yadva tatkrtaparadhodghatanena 
εν ἡ. At AVS 6.20.2, 4, 6, a thousand-eyed (sahasraksd), divine herb is 
used to discover types of evildoers (see also Gonda, Eye and Gaze, 72-73). 


VERSE 4 


P 11.4.4 reads as Sau. In c, Sayana understands bhitat to be the past 
time, i.e the living beings belonging to the past (atitat kalat. bhutasamban- 
dhinah pranijatad ity arthah), so also Zimmer (65) and Bloomfield (39). 
Grohmann (419), Griffith (293) and Whitney-Lanman (954) consider it to 
be the present time. This is possible; but, since the healer is asking for 
complete protection now from all abodes and plants, it would be logical 
for him to request it also from all times, the past, the future and the present; 
the last does not need to be expressed because he is, at the moment, making 
the request. 


VERSE 5 


This verse is difficult. For ab, Roth-Whitney emend: yé krtvano devakrta 
νά uto martyebhyah, “[Those] sorcerers who are divinely formed and also 
[those] who [are formed] by mortals.” Most translators have followed this 
reading (see Grohmann, 419; Zimmer, 65; Bloomfield, 39, 674-75; Griffith 
293 and Whitney-Lanman, 954). P 11.4.5ab reads: ya rsnavo devakrta ya 
uto bibhrte ‘nyah. In a, Barret suggests the possible emendation: he 
krsnavo “{Those] dark (i.e. sinister) ones who.” We have, hesitatingly, fol- 
lowed the P-supported Visvesvarananda edition which has yd rsndvo, in 
a, and vavrté ‘nyah, in b. Sayana understands the obscure rsndvo as from 
the root rs, ‘to move,’ and glosses: ‘‘movers, i.e. men who are injurers” 


(. . . gantaro himsakah purusah santi); and in b, he reads: yé utd vavarté 
‘nyé, and renders: ‘‘and also oppressors urged by men, etc., who have 
remained” (. . . apica.. . manusyadiprerita badhaka. . . vavrtire . . .). 


Although Sayana’s explanation of rsndvo is rather fanciful, we can notice 
perhaps a contrast between those who move about (rsndvo, root rs) and 
those who have remained (vavrtd, root urt). The exact meaning of the first 
line, however, is vague. The rsnus and the others who have remained may 
refer to individual practitioners of evil, as suggested by Sayana; or, they 
may be particular practices or effects of the sorcerers, or even, disease 
entities, demons and misfortunes which come and go. Since one is said to 
be “divinely made,” we would tend to favor the latter two possibilities. 
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Cf. AVS 2.4.3, where the jarigidd is called the medicine for all diseases and 
is requested to protect one from distress (dmhas). Because of the uncertain 
readings in ab, any translation is conjectural. 


Notes to 6.111 


Translators agree that AVS 6.111 is a charm against insanity.”? Sayana 
considers it to be among the matrnamagana (“list of charms having the 
name mother’)”* and prescribes its use in a rite ‘for the quieting of pain 
from the Gandharvas, from the Raksas-demons, from the Apsarases or 
from bhitagraha (‘demonic seizure’?), εἰς." at KausS 26.29-32. It is also 
found at SVB 2.2.2 in the same context.”® 


VERSE 1 


In b, P 5.17.6 reads yo vibaddho grahya lalapiti, ‘who, bound by seizure 
( grahi) babbles senselessly” (O: ya vibho graha lalapiti?); and in cd: ato ‘dhi 
te (Bar.: atho ‘dhi te) krnavad bhagadheyam (O: athatodi te krnuva or krnava?) 
anunmadito (Bar: anunmudito, ‘unexulting’?) agado yathasat, ‘“Therefore, he 
shall make an offering to you, so that he may become healthy [and] sane.” 
Similarly, Sayana understands ἢ as: ‘This man, who is tied by the bonds 
having an evil form [and who is one] having his progress restrained, cries 
forth very much (or loudly)” (yo ‘yam puruso. . . paparupaih pasair baddhah 
san. . . susthu niyamitah niruddhaprasarah san . . . bhrsam pralapati; cf. 
also Bloomfield, 520). The phrase also implies that the madman was tied 
and secured as if by a type of primitive straight-jacket. For cd, he renders: 
“Because of this, O Agni, let this man make your part of the offering ex- 
cessive, so that he may become sane, i.e. free from the confounding of the 
buddhi (intellect) caused by seizure by Gandharvas and Apsarases” (. . . 
asmad dhetoh he agne. . . tava. . . havirbhagam. . . adhikam karotu ayam 
purusah. ... yatha yena prakarena asau ... unmadarahitah gandhar- 
vapsarograhajanitabuddhiskhalityarahitah. . . bhavet). Ind, Sayana also reads 
ydtha in place of yada (cf. pada d of verses 2, 4). ydtha is, therefore, a 
possible alternative reading. It implies, however, that the victim must pres- 
ent a gift in order to secure a better mental condition, though he is hardly 
well enough to do that (cf. P 5.17.7cd, where, in fact, the healer is said to 
make the offering). By reading yada, however, it is understood that he 


55 Ludwig: ‘“Wansinn (Madness),” Der Rigveda, 3: 512; Zimmer: ‘“Wahnsinn (Madness),” 
Leben, 393; Hillebrandt: ‘“Gegen Wahnsinn,” Vedachrestomathie, 50; Grill: “‘Irrsinn (Insanity),”’ 
Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 21, 170; Griffith: ““A charm to cure insanity,’” Hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, 1: 306; Bloomfield: ““Charm against mania,” Hymns, 32, 518; and Whitney- 
Lanman: “For relief from insanity,”” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 361. 

Cf. AthParis 34.4; KausS 8.24; Bloomfield, Hymns, 518-19; and Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 
361. 

55 gandharvaraksasapsarobhutagrahadipidasantaye; cf. KeSava: gandharvaraksase apsarase 
bhutagrahadisu bhaisajyany ucyante. 

96 See Caland, AZ, 78 n. 
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presents the offering to Agni in gratitude for rescuing him from the grip 
of insanity. 


VERSE 2 


For b, Ρ 5.17.7 has: yat te tan mana uddhrtam, “If your mind has been 
separated [from your body]; and for cd it reads: juhomi vidvams te havir 
yathanumadito (Bar.: yathanumudito) bhavah, “[For] 1, being skilled, sacrifice 
the offering to you, so that you may become sane.” Sayana reads udyatam, 
‘raised,’ in b, and renders it: “if your mind has risen up because of the 
seizure-disease” (. . . tuadiyam manas yadi udyatam grahavikarena udbhran- 
tam vartate). The tradition, therefore, implies that insanity was character- 
istically understood as the mind leaving the body. At AVS 8.1.7, ina prayer 
for the continuation of life, the mind is requested not to depart [to the 
region of Yama (commentary)| and not to be lost (ma te mdnas tdtra gan 
ma tird bhun. . .). Cf. P 5.17.8, at n. 4 below. In cd, P continues the notion 
of sacrifice mentioned in verse 1; and for this reason, it may be a more 
correct reading. Sau, however, implies that more a healing than a sacrificial 
ritual was performed. 


VERSE 3 


P 5.17.1 reads: devainasad unmaditam ksetriyac chapathad uta, muricantu 
tasmat tva[m] deva unmattam raksasas pari, ‘‘Therefore, let the gods release 
you, insane because of a sin against the gods, because of an imprecation 
and because of ksetriya, and demented because of the raksas-demons.” For 
the difficult devainasad, Sayana glosses: “a sin committed by the gods” 
(devakrtam enah) and renders a: ‘‘[him] possessed of insanity, i.e. the con- 
founding of the citta because of that violation, i.e. evil committed by the 
gods” ([tasmat] devakrtat papad upaghatad . . . unmadam cittaskhalanam 
prapitam . . .). Bloomfield (likewise, Grill, 21) also gives strong evidence 
for the interpretation of a sin committed by the gods (526). Others tend to 
favor the notion that there was an infringement against the divinities (see, 
in particular, Zimmer, 393; Griffith, 306 and Whitney-Lanman, 361). Both 
renderings are possible. Against the pada-text and Sayana, however, the 
compound could be read deva-ainasd, where ainasd is equivalent to énas; 
in which case, it would imply, like Bloomfield, the gods’ action against the 
victim who has infringed their taboos and sacred norms. In ab, unmaditam 
and unmattam are practically synonymous. unmaditam, literally, ‘made de- 
mented,’ however, implies that the victim has brought the condition on 
himself because he has offended the gods; while unmattam, ‘demented,’ 
suggests the demons, i.e. rdksas, caused it. In d, the preferable reading is 
ydtha for yada (see Bloomfield, 526, and Whitney-Lanman, 361). As we 
have seen, P avoids the entire issue by presenting a completely different 
reading. Sayana merely refers to his previous comments where he has 
understood ydtha for yada. 
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VERSE 4 


P 5.17.8 reads: punas tva dur (O: tvad?) apsarasah punar vatah punar 
disah, punar yamah punar yamasya (O: punar yamah asya) dutas te tua mun- 
cantv anhasah, jitvatave na martave atho aristatataye, ‘Let the Apsarases 
return you; let the wind [and] the directions re[turn you]; let Yama [and] 
Yama’s (his) messengers re[turn you; and] let them release you from distress, 
to live and not to die, so [you] may not be harmed.” In a, Sayana under- 
stands the apsardsah to be a synecdoche for gandharvas, etc., citing TS 
3.4.8.4 as support, (etad gandharvadinam api upalaksanam) and as those 
“causing insanity to him who is seized by insanity” (he unmadagrhita purusa 
.. .tvam.. . . unmadakarinyo ‘psarasah. . .). At AVS 2.2.5, they are called 
noisy, dusky, dice-loving, mind-confusing(!) and the wives of the Gan- 
dharvas. See also Bloomfield, 520-21. The verb piinas. . . dur (root da, ‘to 
give’), as Bloomfield suggests, has the sense of ‘to give back again,” ‘‘to 
return” (ibid.). This fits well with the notion that madness was considered 
to be characterized by the mind leaving the body; and in order to become 
sane, it must be returned. 


Notes to 2.31 


Translators agree that AVS 2.31 is a charm against worms (krimi).°” Say- 
ana prescribes it for use in a rite against ‘disease [caused by] various [types] 
of worms which have entered the body’’*® at KausS 27.14-20. 


VERSE 1 


P 2.15.1 reads as Sau. In a, “Indra’s great stone-slab” (indrasya . . . 
maht drsat) appears to be, as Bloomfield suggests, an allusion to his thunder- 
bolt (vajra) (315; cf. also Grill, 98, and Griffith, 71 n), as opposed to the 
ordinary stone-slab (drsada, Sayana: pesani, ‘grind-stone’), in d. Sayana 
understands khdlvam, in d, to refer to ‘chick-peas’ (canakan), similarly, Ke- 
Sava to KausS 27.14, i.e. krsnacanakan (‘black chick-peas’). 


VERSE 2 


In a, seen and unseen (drstam adfstam) appear to be designations of 
poisonous vermin (see, in particular, Grill, 99, and Bloomfield, 315). In ab, 
P(K) 2.15.2 reads adruham atho kuriram adruham, “I have injured. . . and 


*’Kuhn renders it under his discussion of ‘‘Segen gegen Wiirmer (Charms against worms),” 
KZ, 13 (1864): 137; Weber: “Gegen Wiirmer,” IS 13: 199; Ludwig translates the charm in the 
course of his discussion of Indra’s battle with the life-threatening demons, Der Rigveda, 3: 
323; Grill: “Wiirmer,” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 6, 98; Griffith: “The hymn is a charm 
against all sorts of worms,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 71; Bloomfield: “Charm against worms,” 
Hymns, 22, 313; and Whitney-Lanman: ‘Against worms,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 73. 

"ὃ Sariragatavividhakrimirogesu; cf. KeSava: arusiudaragandulakabhaisyany ucyante, ‘for the 
healing [of one suffering from] red worms and gandulaka-worms in the stomach (?).” 
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I have injured the kurira”’; Bh. as Sau.; and inc, P has chalilan. In b, Sayana 
also reads kuriram for the difficult kururum and explains it as “ἃ net, ie. a 
multitude of worms inwardly situated” (. . . jalam. tadvad antaravasthitam 
krimikulam. . . .). Sayana’s K-supported reading and explanation suggests 
maggots or larvae which are sometimes found inside living beings and are 
connected especially with open wounds. An equally valid reading is 
kuriurum which, from the context, points to the name of a species of worm 
(see Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 170; cf. also AVS 9.2.22). In 4, Sayana 
defines the obscure word algdandun as the name of types of worm (etan 
namnah krimivisesan . . .); but in verse 3 he glosses it as ““worms which 
corrupt the blood and the flesh’ (Sonitamamsadusakan jantun). For salunan 
he reads galgan and explains that it refers to worms with that name (etan 
namnaé ca). They appear, therefore, to be names of types of krimi (cf. Whit- 
ney-Lanman, 73, and A. Sharma, Beit. z. Ved. Lex., 46). 


VERSE 3 


In cd, P 2.15.3 has srstdn asrstan ni kirami (Bh. as Sau), “I overcome the 
produced [and] unproduced.” In ab, Sayana, basing himself on KausS 27.14- 
20, explains mahata vadhéna as ‘‘the act of subduing of the hanana-worms, 
beginning with the charm and the herbs” (. . . hananasadhanena mantrau- 
sadhadina. . .) and dina ddind as “those which are burned and unburned 
all around by the herbs, etc., prepared by me” (. . . matkrtausadhadina 
paritaptah . . . aparitaptasca ye santi. . .). Bloomfield, following Grill (99) 
suggests that the great weapon (mahata vadhéna) is in fact the charm (vdcas) 
which is called vdjra (‘thunderbolt’) at AVS 6.134, 135, and that it could 
be the fire from this symbolic bolt which is called upon to burn the worms 
mentioned in b. It seems possible that the burned and unburned may allude 
to the ritual act of burning the vermin with a symbolic vdjra in the form 
perhaps of a caustic medicine or a flame. Through the efficacy of the charm 
being recited and by the ritual burning (cf. KausS 27.14.16: pratapati and 
AVS 5.23.13), the healer endeavors to destroy the algéndu-worms. After 
the burning any remaining worms (cf. Sayana: prag ahatan krimivisesan, 
“types of worms previously not destroyed”) are defeated by the recitation 
of the charm. 


VERSE 4 


In b, Roth-Whitney read krimim. In ab, P 2.15.4 has anvantryam (Bh.: 
anvantriyam) sirsnyam (Bh. as Sau) atho parsteyam (K manuscript: parsvayam, 
‘being in the region of the side’) krimin (Bh: krimim). For parsteyam, Sayana 
reads parsneyam and glosses: “ἃ worm arising from heel” ( parsnibhavam 
krimim), suggesting perhaps a type of maggot which occurs from a fly- 
blown wound. In b, Sayana also reads krimin, which is followed by the 
Visvesvarananda edition. This reading implies that krimin refers to all the 
types of worms mentioned in ab, as krimin, in cd, does for those in c. Because 
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of this parallel occurrence, we have also read krimin, in b; yet krimim does 
not alter the meaning. The two words avaskavam and vyadhvaram are rather 
obscure. Sayana derives the first from the root sku, plus ava in the sense 
of to flow downward and defines it as that having the nature of going 
downward; i.e. having entered inside [the body], it remains [there] (. . . 
avaggamanasvabhavam. antarantah pravisya vartamanam ity arthah. skun 
apravane. asmad avapurvat pacadyac); and he explains the second as either 
that which has entered into various paths, i.e. having made different holes, 
it goes there; or else, dhvara means injury, and it thus signifies: he, who is 
called dhvara, is not injured by various drugs, etc. (. . . vividhamargopetam. 
nanadvarani krtva tatra gacchantam ity arthah.. . . yadva dhvaro himsa. vivi- 
dhair ausadhadibhir api na vidyate dhvaro yasya sa tathoktah). Weber derives 
avaskavam from the root sku in the sense of ‘to cover’ and renders: ‘‘he 
who uncovers, peels off (der da abdeckt, abschdlt?)’’ (201; cf. also Bloom- 
field, 316, and Whitney-Lanman, 74). For vyadhvaram, Weber points to 
unaspirated alternative readings vyadvard, at AVS 6.50.3 and SB 7.4.1.27, 
and vyddvari (note accent), at AVS 3.28.2, which are derived from the root 
ad, ‘to eat,’ and thus assumes vyadvardm to be the correct reading here, 
meaning ‘that which gnaws’ (201; cf. Zimmer, Leben, 393). Bloomfield (316) 
and Whitney-Lanman (74), however, derived it from the root vyadh, ‘to 
pierce,’ i.e. that which bores. Cf. also A. Sharma, Beit. z. Ved. Lex., 260- 
61. We can see that with the widely differing views on the etymological 
meaning of these two words a definitive statement about them is problem- 
atic. From the context, however, it is evident that they refer to types of 
krimi or worms. 


VERSE 5 


P 2.15.5 reads: ye krimayah parvatesu ye vanesu ya osadhisu pasusv apsv 
antah, ye asmakam tanvah (Bh.: tanvam) sthama cakrur (Bh.: cakrira) indras 
tan hantu mahata vadhena, ‘Let Indra, with [his] great weapon, kill those 
worms which are in the mountains, in the forests, in the plants, in the 
domestic animals, in the waters [and] those which make our bodies (body) 
[as their] seats.” Concluding the charm with a petition to Indra, P preserves 
the continuity of the hymn. In c, Sayana reads té and, tanvah. 


Notes to 5.23 


Most translators consider AVS 5.23 to be a charm against worms, perhaps 
those specifically found in children.” In the introduction the hymn is said 
to be used “‘in a rite for healing of [one afflicted with] worms’’'”° at KausS 
29.20-26. 


® Kuhn translates it under his discussion of ‘““Segen gegen Wiirmer (Charms against worms),” 
KZ, 13 (1864): 139; Ludwig: “Wiirmertod (For death to worms),” Der Rigveda, 3: 501; Bergaigne- 
Henry: “‘Conjuration contre les vers parasitaires,”” Manuel, 148; cf. alsq Henry, La magie, 188; 
Griffith: ‘Charm for the destruction of parasitic worms,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 226; 
Bloomfield: ‘Charm against worms in children,” Hymns, 23, 452; Weber: ““Gegen Wiirmer in 
Kindern, etc. (Against worms in children, etc.),” IS, 18: 257; Whitney-Lanman: ‘Against 
worms,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 261. 

100 krmibhaisajyakarmani; cf. KeSava: atha krmibhaisajyam ucyate. 
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VERSE 1 


a-c are found again at AVS 6.94.3. For the difficult words 6te, 6 and 
Otau, P(K) 7.2.1 reads respectively: osate, okata and okato. Barret, however, 
after emending to the Sau reading, suggests that the correct reading may 
in fact be oste, osta and ostau, all of which are derived from the root vas 
plus ὦ, ‘to shine hitherward,’ ‘to abide here,’ i.e. those abiding here (JAOS, 
40: 148). O has okte, okta and oktau, ‘invoked,’ ‘called’ (a@ plus root vac). At 
the end of ὦ, P has imam. Some translators derive ote, etc., from the root 
u plus @, i.e. ‘called, invoked’ (see in particular Kuhn, 140, Bloomfield, 453- 
54; Griffith, 226; and Bergaigne-Henry, 206). Others, however, basing 
themselves most likely on Sayana to AVS 6.94.3, who derives it from the 
root va plus @ and glosses: ‘“mutually extended or connected through con- 
frontation” (abhimukhyena samtate parasparam sambaddhe va), understand 
it to be from the root va (uta) plus a, ‘to weave in,’ in the sense of ‘““brought 
in for my aid’ (Whitney-Lanman, 262) or “‘spell-bound” (Weber, 258-59; 
cf. also Bloomfield, 453-54). Either interpretation may be correct and fits 
well into the context of the verse. Based on the reading from the Orissa 
manuscripts, however, we are inclined to favor the interpretation of the 
root u (or vac) plus a and to translate the three words as “has (have) been 
invoked.” 


VERSE 2 


In b, P 7.2.2 has krimim, corresponding to krimim in verses 1 and 3; and 
in d, O has ‘nena vacasa mama. The sense seems to be that once the way 
has been made safe by the destruction of the evil entities, Indra, the king 
(cf. Bloomfield, 454) and the possessor of the fiery thunderbolt, can ap- 
proach and (continuing the idea of verse 1) aid in the removal of the worms 
from the afflicted child. The means for the eradication of the vermin may, 
therefore, have included their scorching or burning (cf. verse 13 below and 
AVS 2.31.3). 


VERSE 3 


In b, P(K) 7.2.3 has nasau (stem: nds); O reads, in a, yo ‘ksau and as Sau 
in ὃ. 


VERSE 4 


In a, P 7.2.4 reads: virupau dvau sarupau (K manuscript: surupau) dvau; 
and, in d, O has grdhras. The precise meaning of d is difficult. Bloomfield 
(454) and Whitney-Lanman (262), on the strength of Sayana’s gloss (at 
AVS 8.6.2): cakravaka (‘cakra-bird’), translate the onomatopoeic kékaS, as 
‘cuckoo’ (cf. also Henry, 189). Others, however, on the basis of RV 7.104.22, 
have understood it to refer to the wolf (see, in particular, Mayrhofer, Wb, 
1: 268; 3: 682). The meaning of wolf may be appropriate because, as Weber 
notices, along with vulture ( gfdhrah), it suggests the worms’ voraciousness 
(258). On the other hand, the poet-healer may be desiring to make a com- 
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parison between two birds, a vulture and a cuckoo. Neither explanation is 
wholly satisfactory. Because of the worm’s parasitic nature, however, we 
would tend to favor Weber’s suggestion. 


VERSE 5 


In a, P(K) 7.2.5 reads Sitivaksa, ‘white-chest’; O, however, is as Sau. In 
this and the previous verse we have descriptions of worms which could 
hardly be applied to what we know them to be today. One can only spec- 
ulate that the Vedic Indian conceived of various types of parasitic fauna 
in terms of worms which inhabited the body and fed on it. 


VERSE 6 


ab is found unchanged at RV 1.191.8ab; and for the same two padas, P 
7.2.7ab reads: ud asau suryo agad visvadrsto adrstaha, ‘that yonder sun has 
risen, seeing all, destroyer of the unseen.” In this verse, as AVS 2.31.2, the 
description of seen and unseen applies particularly to vermin. The notion 
of the unseen or invisible worms which are destroyed by the rising sun 
suggests species of nocturnal vermin; and by logical extension, the seen or 
visible worms could be diurnal vermin which the sun can also destroy. 
The idea that fire or heat was ritually used to eradicate these parasitic pests 
is also suggested in this verse. A similar notion is found at AVS 2.32.1: 
“Let both the rising and setting sun destroy with [its] beams of light those 
worms which are in the cow” (udydann adityah krimin hantu nimrocan hantu 
rasmibhih, yé antah krimayo gavi). Cf. also verse 13 below, RV 1.191.9 and 
AVS 6.52.1 and Henry’s comments to RV 1.191.12 at MSL, 9: 242-43. 


VERSE 7 


For ab, P(K) 7.2.8 reads: yavasasah (O and Raghu Vira as Sau) kaskasaso 
dhuksamas (K manuscript: dhuksamas, O: dhlksanasah?, Bar: dhunksasas) ca 
parivrknavah (O: sipavitnavah); and in d, it has ca uta. yavasasah, being 
perhaps an older variant of yévdasasah, is found at KS 30.1 and appears to 
be the name of a noxious insect (see Bloomfield, 155, and Mayrhofer, Wb, 
3: 11, 783). Pisani has suggested a more exact meaning of the word based 
on etymology: It could be derived from yava plus asa (root as ‘to eat’) where 
5 and § are interchanged, indicating an ‘eater of grain,’ i.e. a grasshopper, 
etc. (Paideia, 20: 328). For the kdskasasa (0), Weber has suggested that it 
may be a reduplicated form from the root kas, ‘to scrape’ (259). Mayrhofer, 
however, mentions that this is unlikely (Wb, 1: 191). Cf., however, 
masmasakaram in verse 8. If we conceive it to be a variant of kdksasa, 
where the s and k are transposed through metathesis, we may, on analogy 
with yavasa, consider it to be composed of kaksa(a), ‘underparts’ plus asa(asa), 
1.6. ‘the vermin who eats the underparts.’ Sau’s ejatkah may be from root 
ej, ‘to stir,’ ‘to move,’ i.e. ejat plus ka (cf. avat-ka at AVS 2.3.1 and éati 
in connection with krimi at AVS 12.1.46), meaning ‘the stirring ones’ (see 
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Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 126; cf. Whitney-Lanman, 262, and Bloomfield, 455). 
P’s dhuksamas (dhu°, dhl°) may be worms which somehow are related to 
“agitating-ground.” Barret’s suggestion of dhunksasas occurs at VS 24.31 
and refers to a kind of bird, which does not fit into the context of parasitic 
vermin. For Sau’s, sipavitnukah, Weber suggests that it may actually be 
Sipayitnu(ka), from the root sip, ‘to be sharp, pointed,’ meaning: ‘the sharp- 
drilling ones’ (259; cf. also Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 337). K’s parivrknavah points 
to a similar meaning, i.e. from root vrasc, plus pari, ‘the ones which cut 
round.’ O’s variant of Sau, however, suggests a corruption in K. An 
interesting verse which contains two of the above names along with three 
other equally obscure ones occurs at Ρ 19.29.4: kaskasa[h]kaskasah pista 
yevasayevasah pistah, gavesayantah svayuktah pasava drsta adrstah, ‘Each 
and every kaskasa has been crushed; each and every yevasa has been 
crushed. [Likewise,] the gavesayants (‘the cow-seeking ones’), the svayuktas 
(‘the self-adhering ones’), the pasavas (‘the ones belonging to animals’) [as 
well as] the visible and the invisible ones [have been crushed].” Manuscript 
‘P’ has difficult readings but overall seems to follow K manuscript. We 
notice further kaskasa and yevasa ( yavasa) seem always to occur together, 
suggesting perhaps parasites of the same genus (cf. verse 8, below). 


VERSE 8 


dis found at AVS 2.31.1d. P(K) 7.2.9 reads differently: hato yavaso hatag 
ca pavir hatas saganavam (K manuscript, Raghu Vira: samganavam) uta, hata 
visva aratayo anena vacasa mama (cf. verse 2cd above), ‘The yavasa has 
been destroyed; the pavi (‘pointed one’) has been destroyed; so also, the 
ones of similar type [have been destroyed]; [in fact,] all the enemies have 
been destroyed with this my spell.” This verse appears to be wanting 
in O. In b, the word nadanima appears to be derived from the root nad, ‘to 
sound’ and to mean ‘buzzing’ or ‘humming ones’ (see Weber, 259; Bloom- 
field, 455; and Whitney-Lanman, 263). In this verse, the poet-healer seems 
to be describing the noxious vermin which are characterized by their ability 
to make a “buzzing” or “humming” noise. The yévasa may also be included 
among such insects; and, therefore, also perhaps the kaskasa (see verse 7 
n, above). 


VERSE 9 


b-d are found at AVS 2.32.2b-d. 2a, however, reads: visudritpam catura- 
ksam, ‘with various forms and four eyes.” In ab, P 7.2.6 has the easier 
reading: yo dvisirsas (O: dvisirsa) caturaksah krimis sarango arjunah, ‘the 
spotted [and] whitish worm with two heads [and] four eyes”; and for dpi, 
it reads apa. Our rendering implies the nominatives in ab. Sayana to AVS 
2.32.2, however, contrives an explanation for reading accusatives in ab: 
He suggests that they should be the objects of srnami, in c, i.e. “I crush the 
spotted [and] whitish worm . . . [and] I cut off his ribs and head.” It is 
clear from the variants to a that poets or redactors (?) were confused about 
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the exact description of the worm. It is difficult to conceive of any worm, 
insect or vermin, visible to the naked eye, which would fit into any of the 
characterizations presented in the above three readings. Cf. Weber (202) 
and Bloomfield, (318), who hazard a guess that the one with four eyes 
(AVS 2.32.2: caturaksém) may refer rather to the spots in (or over) eyes. 


VERSE 10 


This verse is found unaltered at AVS 2.32.3. In a, P 2.14.5, in keeping 
with the singular in the previous verse, reads: tva krime; and in d: sarve te 
krimayo hatah, ‘‘all those worms have been destroyed.” Bergaigne and Henry 
notice that the names are those of mythical sages and composers of powerful 
charms who were called upon to increase the efficacy of the exorcism (Man- 
uel, 149 n; cf. La magie, 189 n. See also Ludwig, 3: 137, and Weber, IS, 18: 
114-17). In fact, they tend to reflect the Puranic tradition. This is another 
example of a verse in which the name of the charm being recited is given 
in the charm itself (cf. AVS 2.33.7 where Kasyapa’s spell is named). 


VERSE 11 


This verse is found unchanged at AVS 2.32.4. P 2.14.2 reads: yo dvisirsa 
caturaksah (Bh.: visvarupas caturaksah) krimis sarango arjunah, hato hatabhrata 
krimir hatamata hatasvasa, ‘The spotted and whitish [or, the variegated 
(and) four-eyed] worm with two heads and four eyes, whose brother, 
mother and sister have been destroyed, has [also] been destroyed”’ (cf. 
verse 9 above). On the derivation of the word sthapatir and its meaning, 
see in particular Bloomfield, Hymns, 319-20; Wilhelm Rau, Staat und Ge- 
sellschaft, 114; and R. C. Hazra, “The word sthapati,—its derivation and 
meanings,” Our Heritage (1974), 397-423. 


VERSE 12 


This verse occurs at AVS 2.32.5. P 2.14.3cd reads as Sau’s ab; but P’s ab 
is the same as verse 11ab (=~AVS 2.32.4ab). In a, Sayana to AVS 2.32.5 
glosses vesdso as ‘‘principal homes” (mukhyagrha. . .), and in b, parivesasah 
as ‘adjacent homes” (samipagrhas). vesds, being derived from vis, ‘house,’ 
suggests rather the meaning ‘subject’ (cf. vdisya); and parivesas, being the 
one around him, might be his “dependent” (cf. also Rau on vesa, Staat und 
Gesellschaft, 49). 


VERSE 13 


P(K) 7.2.10 reads as Sau. This verse appears to be wanting in O. The 
reference to grinding brings to mind the stone-slab mentioned in verse 8 
and at AVS 2.31.1. We notice that fire is specifically mentioned. Its use in 
the ritual, as we have seen, seems quite likely. The verse is referred to at 
KausS 29.24. AVS 2.32 concludes with a different verse (6): pra te 
sfnami singe yabhyam vitudaydsi, bhinddmi te kustimbham yds te visadha- 
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nah, “1 break off your two horns with which you pierce [and] I split your 
sac which is your poison-receptacle.” In this verse kusuimbham is difficult. 
Our rendering is based on P 2.14.4, where kumbham, ‘sac,’ is read. Cf. also 
Sayana who reads sukambham and glosses: “ἃ kind of limb” (avayavavi- 
Sesam), Bloomfield, Hymns, 320, and Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 246. Likewise, the 
translation of visadhanah is based on P’s reading: yasmin te nihitam visam, 
“The sac] in which your poison is kept.” 


Notes to 1.3 


Most translators consider AVS 1.3 to be a charm against urine-retention 
and /or constipation.’*' Sayana prescribes it for one suffering from the con- 
finement of feces and urine’ at KausS 25.10-19. Concerning the number 
of verses in this hymn, Whitney-Lanman remark: “‘It is easy to reduce this 
hymn to the substance of four verses, the norm of the book, by striking 
out verses 2-5, as plainly secondary variations of verse 1, and combining 
verses 7-8 (as in Ppp.) into one verse, with omission of the sense-disturbing 
refrain.” 103 


VERSE 1 


P has no parallel. The expression bal iti occurs at AVS 18.2.22 referring 
to the sprinkling of rain water: . . . varsénoksantu bal iti. At TS 3.3.10.1- 
2 we read: vi te bhinadmi takarim vi yonim vi i gavinydu, vi matdram ca putram 
ca vi garbham ca jarayu ca, bahis te astu bal iti, “1 breach your takari (pu- 
denda?), womb, gavini 1 (see verse 6 below), the mother, the son, the embryo 
and the placenta; let it be out of you, [sounding like] ‘bal.’ Cf. also JB 
3.360: tasmad apo ‘srjyanta balbalbal ity etaya vaca, ‘‘from there, the waters 
are released with the sound: ‘balbalbal’ ” (see Hoffmann, Aufsdtze, 2: 519- 
21; cf. also 1: 43 n. 1). These references point to the fact that bal iti is an 
onomatopoeic expression, in this case, for the discharge of urine. Sayana 
also understands bal to be an onomatopoeic word for the evacuating urine 
which is brought about by its recitation in the mantra; yet he also suggests 
that “bal” could stand for bala in the sense of “animating” and iti may 
mean “‘cause.” Thus, he would render: “for the sake of life, let the urine 
of the one afflicted by disease be out” (nisecanaprakaram aha—. . . tava 
Sarirantarniruddham mutram.. . . anukaranasabdoyam.. . . anena prakarena 


°! Weber: ““Gegen Urinzwang (Against urine-retention),” IS, 4: 395; Bergaigne-Henry: 
“Conjuration contre la rétention d’urine,” Manuel, 130; Griffith: “This hymn is a charm against 
acute diarrhoea or dysentery,’” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 3; Bloomfield: ‘“Charm against 
constipation and retention of urine,” Hymns, 10, 235; and Whitney-Lanman: “Against ob- 
struction of urine: with a reed,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 3. 

1°? mutrapurisanirodhe; cf. KeSava: atiduhkhamitre duhkhapurigakarane ca Samanabhaisajyany 
ucyante. 

103 Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 4. 
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Sabdam kurvat. . . bahyapradese bhavatu. mantrasamarthyad vividham Sab- 
dam kurvat tvaraya Sarirat nirgacchatu ity arthah yadva bal. bala prane. . 

itir hetau. asya rogartasya jivanahetoh mutram bahir astv iti). His second 
explanation is also found at TS 3.3.10.1-2. Parjanya seems to have a con- 
nection here because he is the god of rain which is represented by satdvrsnya. 
The rain as we have seen also makes the desirable sound bal. The mention 
of the other gods in verses 2-5 appears to be, as Bloomfield (236-37) and 
Lanman (Pt. 1, cliv) suggest, mere secondary and mechanical repetitions. 
Sayana, however, conjures explanations based on TS 1.7.10.1, 2; 2.4.10.2; 
Nirukta 10.3, 11.5; TB 2.2.10.4 and TU 2.8 for their inclusion in the charm 
(see Bloomfield, 236-37) and understands the malady from which the pa- 
tient is suffering to be ‘the disease beginning with urine retention’ (he mu- 
tranirodhadivyadhigrasta. . .). 


VERSES 2-5 


P has no parallels. See previous note (end). 


VERSE 6 


P has no parallel. In b, Roth-Whitney read samsrutam, ‘has flowed to- 
gether’ for the difficult sdmsritam. Weber suggests the emendation of sdms- 
rutam, ‘united’ (396). In b, Sayana reads sdmSritam (as does our Visves- 
varananda-edition) and glosses, ‘‘remained fixed, i.e. because of the power 
of the disease, at the proper time [of discharging], it was withheld” (. . . 
samavasthitam rogavasad yathakalam. . .niruddhamabhut. . .). This reading 
and interpretation is also followed by Bloomfield (10,237). Sayana glosses 
the obscure gavinyor as ‘two tubes of urine situated in the two lateral parts 
of the trunk, which allow access to the bladder for the urine that has come 
out of the bowels (?)” (antrebhyo vinirgatasya mutrasya mutrasayapraptisa- 
dhane parsvadvayasthe nadyau . . .). Based on this explanation Bloomfield 
suggests that it may refer to the urethra and ureter (10,237) and Filliozat, 
the two ureters (La doctrine, 123). Such interpretations imply a fairly ad- 
vanced anatomical knowledge which the Vedic Indians indeed possessed; 
but a major difficulty lies with a more precise identification of the internal 
parts. Weber (396) and Whitney-Lanman (4) offer the more conservative 
translation of ‘groins,’” which is, however, unsatisfactory. A form of the 
word gavinike (dual) occurs at AVS 1.11.5 along with, among other things, 
the urethra (méhana), female genital tract ( yoni) and placenta (jarayu) and 
at AVS 9.8.7 in the dual. As we have seen gavini also is found at TS 
3.3.10.1-2 in a similar relationship to that found at AVS 1.11.5. It always 
occurs in the dual, is associated with the genitalia and, from this verse, is 
the place where urine was thought to be held. This information, however, 
does not allow us to determine the exact identity of the gavini; but, “ureters” 
seems probable (cf. also Mayrhofer, Wb, 1: 331). 
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VERSE 7 

For a parallel in the P see next verse. For a, Sayana, based on KausS 
26.16 and KeSava, renders: ‘’O one affected with the urine-disease, for the 
sake of urine-discharge I open, with a metal probe, your urine tube by 
which the urine discharges. . . (he mutravyadhipidita. . . tava... . mih- 
yati sificati aneneti mehanam mutranalah. . . . lohasalakaya mutranirgaman- 
artham vidarayami. . .); here Sayana suggests the use of a metal catheter 
(cf. Whitney-Lanman, 4). Cf. also AVS 1.11.5 (see previous verse) and TS 
3.3.10.1-—2 (see verse 1). 


VERSE 8 


P 19.20.12-14 and 20.40.2-3 are interesting variants to this and the 
previous verse. P 19.20.12 reads: yathasvaso yatha dhuram yukta vahanti 
sadhuya, eva mutra pra bhidyasva vi vaster a sam srja, ‘Just as horses yoked 
to the front of a chariot draw [it] on a straight course, so also you, O urine, 
are to be breached (?) [and] you must pour out from the bladder.” P 20.40.2 
has cd as P 19.20.12 but in ab, reads: para patanty asavo ’Sva adho dhuram 
(K: ‘Svasado duram) yatha, ‘Just as fast horses fly (i.e. speed) away from 
under the front of the chariot... .” P 19.20.13 has: visitam te vastibilam 
samudrasyodadher iva, pra te bhinadmi mehanam vartram vesantya yatha 
(manuscript “Ρ΄: 1va), “Released is your bladder-orifice as [the orifice] of a 
water-holding ocean. I breach your urethra as the dike of a lake [is 
breached].” Ρ 20.40.3 reads as P 19.20.13. Note the combination of Sau 
verses 7, 8 into one P verse. P 19.20.14 reads: yas samudrad uccaranti vicir 
api Susmikah, pramehanasya [manuscript ‘P’: (fa?) mehanasya] ta vidur ubhayor 
mehanasya ca, “Of both the urine-promoting [amulet] and urethra, they 
know those roaring waves which issue forth from the ocean (?)” (cf. KausS 
25.10). In this series of verses from the P, like those of the Sau, including 
verse 9, the emphasis is on the free-flowing of urine after the penis has 
been breached or opened. With pramehana, verse 14 brings to mind KausS 
25.10. On vastibilam, ‘bladder-orifice,’ cf. AVS 9.8.11, etc., 164-65 above. 


VERSE 9 


Cf. P 19.20.12 and 20.40.2 in verse 8, above. Sayana understands 
parapatad in the present sense as “departs with unobstructed speed, 1.6. 
goes quickly aiming at its mark” (. . . parapatati aniruddhavega sighram 
laksyoddesam gacchati). This rendering has been followed by Bloom- 
field (11). 


Notes to 4.12 


Translators generally agree that AVS 4.12 is a charm for the curing of 
bodily injuries.°* Sayana prescribes its use in a rite “for the ceasing of a 


106 Ludwig: “[Against] Knochenbruch (Broken bone),” Der Rigveda, 3: 508; Hillebrandt: 
“Beinsegen (charm for a broken leg),” Vedachrestomathie, 48; Grill: translates in his section 
entitled, ‘“Durchfall und Wundkrankheit (Diarrhoea and Wound-fever),”” Hundert Lieder, 18, 
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blood-flow born from an injury by a sword, etc. and for the quieting of 
the fracture of a bone, εἰς." at KausS 28.5-6. According to Darila, it is 
to be employed, along with AVS 5.5, at KausS 28.14 in a healing rite 
against wounds, in which the use of lac (laksa) is also mentioned.’ 


VERSE 1 


P 4.15.4 reads: rohini sam rohiny asy asthnah sirnasya rohini, rohinyam 
ahni jatasi rohiny asy osadhe, ‘You, the rohint, are like rohini, the healer of 
the broken bone. You, O herb, are rohini and you are born on the rohini- 
day(?).”” Sayana reads rohini in a, and glosses it as a vocative: “Ὁ red- 
colored laksa (lac) (lohitavarne lakse). This interpretation suggests a sym- 
bolic association between the dark red color of lac and the blood issuing 
from the wound caused by a broken bone (see AVS 5.5; and cf. Bloomfield, 
386-87; Weber, 46-7; and Whitney-Lanman, 166-67). In the RV and later 
however, rohini is generally considered to be a cow or a naksatra (‘star’) 
(see Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 228, and 1: 418). a has been rendered 
to give emphasis to the rdhini. One may speculate that this was the intent 
of the poet-healer as a similar construction occurs with jarigidd at AVS 
19.35.1 (cf. Bloomfield, 385). Whitney-Lanman, however, being tempted 
to read one rohani as a vocative and being influenced by P(K) suggest that 
the true reading may have been: réhany asi rohini, ‘‘thou art a grower, O 
Red one” (167). The word réhani, being derived from the root ruh, ‘to 
grow,’ seems to mean, as suggested by the pun on the word found in c, 
‘one who makes grow,’ i.e. in the context with a broken bone, ‘a healer.’ 
In c, idam, as Sayana posits, seems to refer to ‘a limb flowing with blood” 
(srutaraktam angam). He derives arundhati from the root rudh, ‘to obstruct,’ 
plus a and explains it as a goddess who is not overrun by others or who 
is accustomed to non-obstruction (. . . anyair anabhibhute arodhanasile va 
devi. . .); but at AVS 6.59.1, 2, he glosses it as sahadevi. Others, however, 
understand it to be derived from arus plus the root dha, i.e. ‘wound closing 
(or healing)’ (see Weber, 46-47, and Henry, La magie, 180). Vishva Bandhu 
also considers the first element to be arus, but asserts that the second is 
derived ultimately from bandha, i.e. “wound-binding,” which fits into his 
general theory that arundhati = laksa = a wound-binding sap or lac resin 
(VIJ, 9: 285; cf. also AVS 5.5). Filliozat also understands it to be a resin and 
bases his interpretation on two observations: 1. The fact that it is associated 


125; Griffith: ‘The hymn is a charm, addressed to a plant, to mend a broken bone,” Hymns 
of the Atharvaveda, 1: 146; Bloomfield: ‘Charm with the plant arundhati(laksa) for cure of 
fractures,” Hymns, 19, 384; Weber: ‘Segen bei Knochenbruch (Charm for a broken bone),” 
IS, 18: 46; and Whitney-Lanman: “To heal serious wounds: with a herb,” Atharva-veda- 
samhita, Pt. 1, 166. 

105 Sastradyabhighatajanitarudhirapravahanivrttaye asthyadibhanganivrttaye ca; cf. KeSava: atha 
Sastradyabhighate rudhirapravahe bhaisajyany ucyante. 

1° rohiny asiti suktam ratri mateti Sabdasya laksaparyayatvat; see also Bloomfield, Hymns, 
385, and Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 166; cf. also Caland, AZ, 90. 
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with the resin laksa at AVS 5.5.7; and 2. The fact that it exhibits resin-like 
properties, which, he suggests, are exemplified at AVS 5.5 (La doctrine, 
110-11; cf. also AVS 5.5). As we have seen, however, she is rather a | plant- 
goddess, which is also the interpretation of the tradition. The laksa-resin, 
therefore, could have been divinized and made an aspect of the goddess 
because of its close association with plants. As early as RVKh 4.7.5, 6 (see 
notes to AVS 5.5.5, 9), the word arundhati was considered to have the 
meaning of ‘non-obstructing.’ This lends further support to Sayana’s sug- 
gested etymology. 


VERSE 2 


P 4.15.5 reads: yadi (K: yad u) sirnam yadi (K: yad u) dyuttam asthi pestram 
(K: pestam) ta atmanah, dhata tat sarvam kalpayat sam dadhat parusa paruh, 
“If your bone is broken, if your piece of flesh is inflamed, [then] let Dhatr 
set all that in order [and] reunite [it], joint with joint.” The major difficulty 
with the Sau verse lies in the reading dsti péstram. For péstram, Sayana 
reads préstham and glosses: “the most beloved, i.e. another limb (perhaps, 
the penis) which is broken by means of blows from a mace, etc.” (priya- 
tamam yad anyad angam mudgarapraharadibhir bhagnam bhavati). The word, 
however, seems to be derived from the root pis, ‘to carve,’ and to be related 
to pisitd and pési, ‘flesh’; cf. also K’s, pestam. This, then, would point to 
the meaning of péstra as ‘piece of flesh’ (see in particular Bloomfield, 387- 
88; T. Chowdhury, JBORS, 17: 85-86; Alsdorf, Kleine Schriften, 24; and 
Mayrhofer, Wb, 2: 343). Bloomfield has also suggested that the more correct 
reading of dsti is most probably dsthi (387-88). This also seems likely as 
the P has asthi, ‘bone’ (cf. also Alsdorf, Kleine Schriften, 24). The mention 
of the god Dhatr in this context of healing is quite unusual. Only in one 
other place in the AVS is there a hint that he may have performed such a 
function. At 18.4.48, he is called upon to lengthen one’s life. His primary 
role in the RV is as a creator or establisher and is often associated with 
Pusan, Savitr, Prajapati and Tvastr who, incidentally, is said to be able to 
put quickness into horse’s feet (AVS 6.92.1 = VS. 9.8). In the TB (1.1.9.1), 
he is mentioned as one of the eight sons of Aditi (see Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, 43, 116, 117). 


VERSE 3 


In ab, P 4.15.1 reads as Sau with the omission of te in a. In cd, it has 
sam te rastrasya (?, K as Sau) visrastam sam sndva sam u (K: samsravam astu) 
parva te, “Let your torn piece of flesh and your joint be flowed together 
(i.e. be united)” (following K). 


VERSE 4 


The difficult pada c reads more easily if we emend it, according to P 
4.15.3c, to dsrk te ‘sna rohatu (see Alsdorf, Kleine Schriften, 25-26; cf. also 
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Whitney-Lanman, who suggests such an emendation, but is unsure of its 
strength, 167). Sayana, however, offers another possible explanation for 
reading the pada as it is. He suggests, on the strength of b, that c is elliptical; 
whereby, asrja and asthna must be supplied, i.e. “let blood grow with blood; 
let bone grow with bone” (. . . carmana carmeti trtiyantasya tatra drstatvat 
asrja asthna iti trtiyantam padam adhyahrtya yojyam. asrja asrj rohatu asthna 
asthi rohatv iti. sistam nigadasiddham). 


VERSE 5 


Again c reads better if emended according to Ρ 4.15.2b, i.e. asthna asthi 
vi rohatu (see Alsdorf, Kleine Schriften, 26). Sayana gives the same expla- 
nation as in the previous note. Even with the emendation, pada c seems 
out of place. abc employ the verb in the second person imperative, addressed 
to the herb, while c uses the third person imperative, apparently directed 
to the patient. It seems, therefore, that c should be separated from the rest 
of the verse, bringing the focus back upon the patient; and it has been so 
rendered. P 4.15.2-3 offers some interesting variants to these verses: P 
4.15.2: majja majjna sam dhiyatam asthnasthy api (K: vi) rohatu, snava te 
sam dadhmah snavna carmana carma rohatu, ‘Let the marrow be united with 
marrow; let the bone grow forth with bone; we unite your sinew with 
sinew; let the skin grow with skin” (note that the use of the first person 
and the addition of snavan in c suggest that this pada may have been 
added). P 4.15.3: loma lomna sandhiyatam tvaca sam kalpaya tvacam, asrk 
te asna rohatu mamsam mamsena rohatu, “‘Let the hair be united with hair; 
make skin join with skin; let your blood grow with blood; let the flesh 
grow with flesh” (note that the use of the second person in b suggests an 
addition). 


VERSE 6 


Most translators, basing themselves on Sayana (uktam artham drstantena 
dradhayati ratha ityadina), assume that there is, in ab, an implied comparison 
which, perhaps, emphasizes the recovery of the victim (see Grill, 18; 
Bloomfield, 20; Weber, 48; and Whitney-Lanman, 167. Griffith, following 
Ludwig, renders the line as two separate thoughts, 147). Alsdorf, however, 
has very astutely noticed an inconsistency in thought between the first and 
second line. He says that the notion of a good chariot which runs does not 
correspond with that of an appeal to stand firmly erect (Kleine Schriften, 
27-28). This objection has led to a complete re-examination of this verse 
in terms of a healer imploring an animal, perhaps a horse, to stand up and 
become well. In this way, the implied comparison is no longer needed, and 
the verse may be read as it is. P 4.15.7 has a variant of this verse which 
contains many doubtful readings, but may tentatively be presented here: 
ut tistha prehi sam u dhahi (Bh.: samidhaya?) te paruh sam te dhata dadhatu 
tanvo viristam, rathah sucakrah supavir yathaiti sukhah sunabhih prati tistha 
evam, “Stand up, advance and become united (7). Let Dhatr unite for you 
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your joint [and] what of the body is broken. Like a chariot with strong 
wheels, rims, axle holes [and] hubs, stand firmly thus.’”” Alsdorf has con- 
sidered this verse and has suggested that, on the basis of meter, the pada 
should break between sam te and dhata, and that sam. . . dhahi, on the 
basis of Sau verse 5, can only refer to the herb and therefore does not fit 
with te paruh. He concludes that sam u dhahi te paruh “15 not only an 
interpolation from somewhere else but also corrupt in itself’’ (Kleine Schrif- 
ten, 27-28). From the above reading we notice that the P seems to support 
the notion that a simile is present; and, if part of the reading is accepted, 
Dhatr is named as the one who should make the body whole. Unfortunately, 
like much of the P hymn, this entire verse seems terribly corrupted and, 
as Alsdorf seems to imply, may be a later interpolation. 


VERSE 7 


In d, Sayana considers the Atharvavedic mantra to be the subject of the 
verb sdm dadhat (. . . evam atharvano mantro vislistam angam samdadhatity 
arthah). Kuhn (59), Ludwig (508) and Griffith (147) understand that rbhus 
should be read here. Kuhn, however, suggests that rbhu may be an epithet 
of dhata mentioned in verse 2 (59). Grill (126) and Bloomfield (20, 389), 
on analogy with verse 2, consider Dhatr to be the implied subject. This 
interpretation may also receive support from P 4.15.7 (see previous note). 
It would be more likely that Tvastr, the mender of horses’ limbs who is 
associated with Dhatr, should be understood as the subject. Because of the 
lack of corroborative evidence, however, this is only conjecture. The most 
obvious subject seems to be Dhatr. Both Grill (126) and Hillebrandt (Ve- 
dachrestomathie, 48 Ὁ) regard this and the previous verse to be later addi- 
tions. P 4.15.6 presents a rough correspondence to this verse; but, because 
of the number of obscure readings, it is too difficult to be rendered intel- 
ligibly at this time. The text according to Bh., however, is as follows: yadi 
vajro visrstas tv araka tat (?, K: visrsta stharaka jatu) patitva yadi va viristam, 
vrksad va yad avasad dasastrsaribhurathasyeva sam dadhami te paruh (7, K: 
va yadi vavibhyasi sirsarbhur iti sa evam sam dhami te paruh; Bar: yadi vav- 
yadhyase or va vidhyase). Is it important to note that the hazards which 
cause the injury mentioned in the Sau verse seem better to exemplify those 
which a horse may have encountered, rather than those met by a man. 


Notes to 5.5 


Most translators agree that AVS 5.5 is a charm to a healing plant or to 
a resin for the cure of wounds.'”” Kuhn mentions verses 8-9 in relation to 


*” Zimmer translates the entire hymn in the course of his discussion of the plant 
arundhati, Leben, 67; Grill renders the hymn under his section, ‘““Krankheit,” Hundert Lieder 
des Atharva-Veda, 10, 142; Griffith: “The hymn is a charm, addressed to a Plant, to mend a 
broken bone,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 195; Bloomfield: ‘Charm with the plant silaci(laksa, 
arundhati) for the cure of wounds,” Hymns, 20, 419; Weber: “Mistelzweig-Amulett (Mistletoe- 
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AVS 4.12 and the use of Arundhati to heal the injuries of a horse.1°° The 
charm is not mentioned in the KausS; but, according to Darila, it, along 
with AVS 4.12, is reckoned at KausS 28.14 in the hymns characterized by 
the word laksa(laksalinga) and employed in a rite to heal flesh wounds. A 
variant of the hymn occurs at Rgvedakhila 4.7 which is inserted after RV 
10.137 and which, according to BD 8.51, is directed to laksa.1” 


VERSE 1 


For ratri, ‘the night,’ here and at P 6.4.1, RVKh 4.7.1 has bhumir, ‘the 
earth,’ which, being more logical, is called matf at AVS 6.120.2 and TA 
2.6.2. In a, Vishva Bandhu quite boldly construes nabhah, ‘cloud,’ as a 
nominative masculine singular in the sense of “day’’ and emends ab to 

. pita(ta dryama) té pitamahah, “. . . the day is thy father, Aryaman 
thy grandfather,” arguing that day |} has to be understood as the common 
opposite of night and that pitaryama must be read as five syllables (VIJ, 9: 
3-6). His rendering of nabhah is suspect, but his proposed emendation is 
possible. Since Yama is mentioned in verse 8, however, one cannot discount 
the likelihood that the word is to be read here. In c, P(K) has siladi, but O, 
silaci, the accepted reading for P. At RVKh 4.7.1 and P 6.4.8 (see verse 8 
below) the reading is ghrtaci, ‘shining with ghee,’ which appears to be the 
name of a snake or perhaps of a plant (cf. Bloomfield, 608) and which, at 
AVS 19.48 is called ratri (verse 6) and matf (verse 2). Most western inter- 
preters consider silaci to be a plant, another name for laksa and arundhati 
(see Weber, 182; Griffith, 195 n; Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 450, and 
Bloomfield, who proposes a connection with silafjala@, a creeping plant or 
weed which grows in grain fields, mentioned at AVS 6.16.4 and KausS 
5.16, 450; so also Mayrhofer, who also suggests that both ἠοῖ and 
silanjala may be connected with Sila, ‘arsenic,’ Wb, 3: 470). The derivation 
from Sila, ‘stone,’ receives support from P and also brings to mind the word 
Silajitu which is a black substance exuding from rocks, used among the 
people of the Indus Valley and as an ayurvedic medicine (Marshall, Mohen- 
jo-Daro and the Indus Valley Civilization, 2: 587-88, and Dutt and King, 
Materia Medica, 95). Filliozat, on the other hand, understands silaci, laksa 
and arundhati to be names of a resin which exudes and flows down plants 
(La doctrine, 109-11; cf. also AVS 4.12.1 n). Vishva Bandhu also maintains 
that silaci is a resin (VIJ, 9: 1-3). It is difficult to know for sure whether 


twig-amulet),” IS, 18; 181; Whitney-Lanman: " ‘To a healing plant, laksa,” Atharva-veda-samhita, 
Pt. 1, 228; Vishva Bandhu: “An Atharvan hymn to Lac(laksa)—AV V.5,” VI, 9 (1971): 1- 
20; 281-89; see also an earlier version of the hymn rendered by Vishva Bandhu in Siddha- 
Bharati or The Rosary of Indology (Hoshiapur, 1950), 201-13. 

108 “‘Indische und germanische Segensspriiche,” KZ, 13 (1864): 61. 

1° See Isidor Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen des Reveda (1906; rpt. Hildesheim, 1966), 120, 
and L. C. Barret, “Three versions of an atharvan hymn” (J. D. C. Pavry, ed., Oriental Studies 
in honour of Cursetji Pavry, London, 1933), 26-28; cf. also A. A. Macdonnell, The Brhad- 
Devata, Pt. 2 (1904; rpt. Delhi, 1965), 306-307. 
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these obscure words refer to a plant or to a resin found on the plant. It 
does seem apparent, however, that they have a vegetal connection and, in 
fact, may be different aspects of a female divinity, the characteristics of 
whom become manifested quite distinctly in the verses of this charm. 


VERSE 2 


For bhartri, ‘protectress,’ P 6.4.2 has dhartri ‘female supporter’, and RVKh 
4.7.2 reads tratrini, ‘protectress,’ ‘savioress’ (from the root tra: note the pun 
on trayase in b). P continues cd with the possible reading: ca gasvatam asi 
Sasvatam ca nyaficani (K manuscript: tyanvaricanim, Edgerton: tv anvaricani). 
Similarly RVKh: sasvatam asi sasvatam samydticani. Vishva Bandhu spec- 
ulates that the second sasvatam may have been a scribal error; or perhaps, 
being derived from the root Sas, ‘to cut,’ it could mean “wounded ones,” 
specifying the jdnanam of the Sau (VIJ, 9: 12). This latter explanation is 
appealing, but much too speculative to be considered seriously. For the 
corrupt tyanvaricanim in K, he posits the possible reconstruction: adhyan- 
vanicant; and for samydaticani in the RVKh, he proposes samayaricani. Both 
emendations, like nydficani, may then be derived from the root vatic, ‘to 
cover’; and in this way, the resinous sildci could be considered as covering 
over a wound (ibid., 10-11). This is an interesting hypothesis. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the primary Vedic meaning of the root vatic is 
‘to move in a waving manner,’ ‘to stagger.’ It is more likely that nydficant 
is from the root afic, ‘to bend’ and with the prefix ni has the sense of a 
place where one could hide by crouching, i.e. ‘a refuge’ (cf. RV 8.27.18, 
AVS 4.36.6, Kuiper, Π], 2: 158, and Mayrhofer, WB, 3: 748). 


VERSE 3 


For ab, RVKh 4.7.4 has: vrksdmorksam sdm patasi vfsayantiva kanyana, 
“You, like a mannish young girl, fly unto each and every tree.” P 6.4.5 
(=7.12.6) reads as Sau, but has vrsanyantiva, in b. jdyanti, ‘triumphant,’ 
has later come to designate a particular plant. The word spdrant is uncertain, 
but appears to be derived from the root spr, ‘to release from.’ Vishva Bandhu 
again quite boldly conjectures that it is from spas, ‘to stick’ and renders ἡ 
as “ ‘seizer’ by name thou art, indeed” (Ν]], 9: 12-13). P 6.4.5 (7.12.6) 
reads samjay4d, ‘subduing’ and similarily RVKh has samjeya, ‘overpowering’? 
The tradition, therefore, seems to have understood a different word whose 
meaning is quite similar to that of jdyantt. spdrani, therefore, may have the 
sense of subduing with the purpose of releasing one from difficulty or 
disease. Filliozat mentions this verse in support of his theory that resin is 
referred to: ‘Il est dit en effet qu’elle grimpe aux arbres (AV 5.5.3) mais 
les trainees de résine courent sur l’@corce comme des tiges de lianes aux- 
quelles on peut comparer” (La doctrine, 110 n). The verse seems to suggest 
a goddess who, perhaps in the form of resin, mounts the trees; and because 
of that, she came to be known as a conquerer who adheres to the trees 
and who has the power to extricate or disentangle one from difficulty. 
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VERSE 4 


harasa is questionable but may be derived from the root hr, ‘to take,’ i.e. 
‘by force,’ ‘by violence’ or from hr, ‘to flame,’ i.e. ‘by fire’ or ‘by a flame.’ 
Since specific, rather than general, means for causing injury are mentioned, 
the rendering ‘by a flame’ is more acceptable (cf. Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 579, 
and Vishva Bandhu, VIJ, 9: 14). niskrtih has the primary meaning ‘eradi- 
cator(feminine)’ or ‘healer(feminine)’; but in the context of broken limbs it 
has the sense of ‘mender(feminine).’ In cd, P 6.4.3 reads: tasya tvam asi 
bhesajt niskrtir nama va asi, “You are the medicine of (for) that [limb], indeed 
you are mender, by name”; and RVKh 4.7.3 has tdsya tudm asi niskrtih 
sanau niskrtya ésadhih, ‘‘Being removed at ground level, you, O herb, are 
the mender of the [limb].” This half-verse suggests a ritual process of re- 
moving plants from the ground and indicates that a herb or plant is to be 
used in the healing rite. The entire verse shows that healing or mending 
is one of the auspicious qualities of the goddess (see verse 6 below). 


VERSE 5 


P 6.4.4, like RVKh 4.7.5, reads the plants in the locative, but has bhadra, 
in a, c, and plaksena, in a. In ab, RVKh has nis tisthasvatthé; in c, parné 
nyagrédhe and in d, sa mam rautsid arundhati, ‘“{For] that Arundhati has 
covered me” (note that the play on the words rautsid and arundhati suggests 
that arundhati is from the root rudh, ‘to cover,’ ‘to obstruct’). The idea 
expressed by nis tisthasy, ‘““You arise out of,” hints at the notion of a resin 
(see Filliozat, La doctrine, 110 and note; cf. also Vishva Bandhu who renders 
it as ‘’steadfast’’ which presumably refers to the resin which sticks on the 
trees, VIJ, 9: 15-16). 


VERSE 6 


A parallel to this verse is not found in the RVKh. For hiranyavarne, ‘O 
golden one,’ P 6.4.7 reads hiranyabahu (O: hiranyabaho), ‘O golden armed’ 
which, in the Epic, refers to Siva (cf. Vishva Bandhu who takes bahu in 
the sense of “hue,” VIJ, 9: 16-17); for cd, P has the much easier reading: 
rutam gacchasi niskrdhi (Raghu Vira: niskrte) semam niskrdhi purusam, ““May 
you go to the fracture. Mend [it]; indeed, mend this man”; O reads differ- 
ently: rutam gacchati niskrtih sedam niskrdhi bhadraya, which may tentatively 
be rendered as “The mender goes to the wound; indeed, by means of the 
auspicious lady, mend this (one).”’ Filliozat mentions that the golden color 
expressed in this and the next verse can be correctly applied to resins, but 
not to the red lac (La doctrine, 110-11). It could also refer to the foliage 
of trees. 


VERSE 7 


For hiranyavarne, ‘O golden one,’ RVKh 4.7.7 reads hiranyaparne, ‘O 
golden-winged (or leaved) one’ which draws us back to the plant parna 
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mentioned in verse 5; or, as Barret points out, it could merely be a graphic 
error involving the letters v and p (‘Three versions. . . ,”” 28). For susme, 
‘fiery (fire-colored)’ (see, Bloomfield, 421, and ZDMG, 48: 565 ff.), it has 
séksme, from suksma, meaning perhaps ‘delicate.’ For 1émasavaksane, ‘O 
hairy-sided one,’ P(K) 6.4.6 has l6masamaksane, ‘visibly hairy(?),’ emended 
by Edgerton and Barret to read as Sau; O has, in a, yuva te(?), suggesting 
a binding action, and lomasuvaksane (=Sau?), in b. Vishva Bandhu ascribes 
the epithet, ‘sister of the waters,” to the fact that when the resin first 
appears, it is in the form of ‘’viscous honey-like drops’’ and therefore, is 
liquid like water. For 4, he renders: ‘The wind, verily, became your solid- 
ifier’” and explains: ‘The exposure of ‘the sister of the waters’ to the air 
causes its encrustment. This seems to be referred to by the description of 
vatd- as its atman-, ‘solidifier, one that makes it a compact mass’ ” (Ν]], 9: 
18, 20). Such an explanation seems to be very unlikely. While it is possible 
that the initial liquid nature of a resin could be meant by “sister of the 
waters,” it also suggests a plant which is found living in or near ponds or 
lakes. To read atmdan as “‘solidifier,’” however, is completely out of the 
question. Nowhere in the Vedic literature has such a meaning been testified. 
It could refer to a tree’s wind-stirred leaves or branches which bear witness 
to the wind’s presence. 


VERSE 8 


For silaci, P 6.4.8 has ghrtaci (cf. RVKh 4.7.1 and note 1 above); for 
‘jababhru, ‘jababhri and for tdva, P(K) has bhava, Bar. and O read as Sau. 
In ὦ, it reads uksita; and O has Savas, in c. In ab, Grill emends kanino to 
kanind, and djababhru to ajdbabhruh and renders: “‘Silaci ist ein Jungfernkind, 
dein Vater braunrot, wie des Bock. . . .΄ He further equates these with 
the father and mother mentioned in verse 1 (11, 143; cf. also Zimmer, 67). 
This is a possible interpretation; but, as Bloomfield points out, it is prob- 
lematic (421). In c, the pada-text reads asna, ‘by the mouth,’ for asna, ‘with 
the blood.’ Most translators read asna because, as Grill (145) and Bloomfield 
(423) suggest, a similar notion is found in German mythology and a ref- 
erence to Yama’s bloody mouth occurs at TA 4.29. The idea seems to be 
that silaci has absorbed the divine animal’s blood with which she has been 
sprinkled and has, therefore, gained from it her power, virtue and color. 
There is, however, a problem with silaci. Previously, it has been understood 
as a feminine. Here, however, the word must be conceived as a masculine, 
i.e. the father, brown in color and born of a young girl. Vishva Bandhu 
conjectures that on account of the mention of brown-colored lac, the sim- 
ilarly colored silajit (bitumen) must be meant as the father. He therefore 
posits, phonetically, the reading silacit (VIJ, 9: 281). We may arrive at a 
similar conclusion if we understand silaci to be a nominative masculine 
singular from silacin (cf. Weber, 184). Although the problem cannot be 
settled with certainty, it is clear that the poet wished to speak of the male 
counterpart or producer of the female silaci, a word which in turn is a 
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variant of the name silaci. Vishva Bandhu goes on to discount the reading 
djababhru as “‘goat-brown,” and based on the K reading, asserts that it is 
actually to be understood as two words: atha babhru. This is possible; how- 
ever notice Barret emends to Sau. ajabahrii is, nevertheless, found in K and 
O. For kanino, Vishva Bandhu renders, ““mine-born,” stating that it is merely 
a phonetic variant of khani, ‘mine.’ This explanation seems forced and the 
meaning is not at all clear in the context. In d, he prefers the reading 
asna (cf. above) and renders uksita as ‘carried’ which, he says, may ulti- 
mately be derived from the root *vaks, i.e. vah, ‘to carry’ (VIJ, 9: 282-83). 
The reading of asna for asna is a matter of opinion and the meaning of 
uksita as “carried” is unlikely. 


VERSE 9 


This is an extremely obscure verse. RVKh 4.7.6 reads: dsvasyasrk sampatasi 
tdt parndm abhi tisthasi, sarat pataty arnasi (Vishva Bandhu proposes the 
emendation: sara patatrini asi, VIJ, 9: 285) sa mam rautsid arundhati, “You, 
O horse’s blood, stream forth [and] tread upon that parnd-tree. You are [as] 
a winged stream (following Vishva Bandhu). [Therefore,] that Arundhati 
has covered me.” P 6.4.9 has parnam in b (O also has Sisyadah?), and in d, 
sara patatriny asi, ‘you are a winged stream.” For asnah, Whitney-Lanman 
(229) and Vishva Bandhu (VIJ, 9: 283) read asnah, which makes better 
sense; but, as noticed in RVKh, “blood” seems to be the intended meaning. 
One can only surmise that the poet wished to make an indirect comparison, 
i.e. streaming as horse’s blood; or perhaps, he had in mind the red color 
of the blood which could be conceived as streaming from it. It may also 
point to a mythological episode in which the goddess became a specific 
tree-divinity. The notion of a ‘‘winged-stream”’ is also encountered at RV 
10.97.9 and seems to reflect the sense of speed (cf. Vishva Bandhu, Ν]], 9: 
284). K has two additional verses which, Barret states, are most probably 
later additions (‘Three versions . . . ,” 27, 28): 10. ghrtacake vamarate 
vidyatparne arundhati, yaturam gamisthasi tuam anganiskary asi. 11. yat te 
jagrabham pisacais tat tarhapy ayatam punah, laksa[ya] tua visvabhesaji 1] 
devebhir trayatam saha. These are wanting in the Orissa manuscripts, thereby 
lending support to Barret’s contention. 


Notes to 2.3 


Most translators agree that AVS 2.3 is a charm against bodily discharges, 
perhaps produced by a wound.’"° Sayana prescribes it, along with AVS 


‘1° Weber: “‘Wundenbalsam (Wound-balsam),” IS, 13: 138; Ludwig: ‘‘Heilendes Waszer 
(To healing waters),” Der Rigveda, 3: 507; Grill renders it under his section: ‘“Durchfall und 
Wundkrankheit (Diarrhea and wound-disease),”” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 17, 79; 
Griffith: ‘The hymn contains a charm in which water is used to cure disease,” Hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, 1: 43; Bloomfield: ‘Charm against excessive discharges from the body, undertaken 
with spring water,”” Hymns, 9, 277; and Whitney-Lanman: ‘For relief from flux: with a certain 
remedy,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 40. 
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1.2, for use in a rite against “fever, diarrhoea, excessive flow of urine, and 
[discharges caused by] a wound to the (blood) vessels (or fistula)’ at 
KausS 25.6-9. Although it was ultimately used in a healing rite, it appears, 
from the context, that the charm may have originally been recited while 
the healer was preparing his remedy. 


VERSE 1 


P(K) 1.8.1 has part of cd only: . . . bhesajam subhesajam tad u krnomi 
bhesajam. Bh., however, has the entire verse: amusmad adhi parvatad avatkam 
asi bhesajam, bhesajam subhesajam yat te krnomi bhesajam, ‘You are the 
medicine, flowing from yonder mountain. [Thus,] I make for you medicine, 
the medicine which [is] an effectual medicine.” For the difficult avatkdam, 
in b, Sayana, based on the Sutra, understands the tips of the mufija-grass 
which protect by removing disease (vyadhipariharena raksakam mufijaSirah). 
Rather, it seems to be a present participle from the obscure root av, ‘to 
move’ (see T. Chowdhury, JBORS, 17: 35) and may thus be rendered as 
‘gliding’ or ‘flowing,’ suggesting water. Bloomfield also understands water 
to be meant and, relating the word to avatd, ‘spring,’ translates: ‘spring 
water” (9, 278; cf. also Grill, 17, 79 and Weber, “Briinnelein,” 138). Whit- 
ney-Lanman, on the other hand, suggest that it is a present participle from 
the root av, ‘to favor,’ formed like ejatkd at AVS 5.23.7 and thus render: 

“aiding” (40). The exact sense of the second line is uncertain. It appears 
that the healer recited this verse while preparing a remedy which, with 
the addition of mountain stream water, becomes very potent (cf. Weber, 
138; Griffith, 43 n, and Bloomfield, 278). Ludwig emends to subhesajo, 
making it adjectival to the subject of dsasi, i.e. “so that you may have good 
medicine.” In this way both te, in c, and the subject refer to the patient 
(507). This receives support from P (Bh). 


VERSE 2 


In ab, P 1.8.2 has: . . . Satam ya(K:yad) bhesajani te sahasram va ca yani 
te, which may tentatively be rendered: “’. . . [of those] which are your 
hundred medicines or [of those] which are your thousand [medicines]... .” 
In b, however, Bh. has te sahasram vaghajani te, “. . . or your thousand 
[medicines] born of sin,” which is absurd (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 425). cd reads 
as Sau, except, K has drohanam, ‘ascending?’ for droganam (Bh. reads as 
Sau). ab is also found at P(K) 20.33.8 which has in cd: [srestham asrava- 
bhesajam|] vasistham roganasanam, ‘‘[you are] the best medicine against asrava 
[and] the most excellent destroyer of the affliction’; O has tesam asi tuam 
uttamam (=K 20.33.8a) Sresthatamasravabhesajam vasistham roganasanam, 
“You are the best of them, the very best medicine against asrava [and] the 


“This is a cure for diarrhoea because that is the meaning of the word asrava’ Το πέρα 
asravasabdasya tadvaditvat; cf. also Bloomfield, AJPh, 7: 468). 
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most excellent destroyer of the affliction” (cf. AVS 6.44.2 and notes, 78 
and 211). Sayana considers asravd (root sru plus 4) to be ‘the discharges 
beginning with diarrhoea, excessive urine-flow and [that caused by] a 
wound to the (blood) vessels (or fistula)’ (asravantiti asravah atisaratimu- 
tranadivranadayah) and rogana as ‘the disease rooted in them’ (tanmularoga). 
Sayana may be correct, for at AVS 1.2.4 and 6.44.2, affliction (réga) and 
asravd are found together. They represent the bodily affliction or flesh- 
wound with its symptoms. In this case, the symptoms are the discharges; 
and the wound is simply known as the affliction. Bloomfield points out 
that a is to be understood as a rhetorical question (279). 


VERSE 3 


For P 1.8.3cd, see AVS 6.44.2 n, 211, below. P 19.30.9 reads ab (=manu- 
script ‘P’ cd) as Sau cd. In this verse, the medicine (bhesajd) appears to 
refer to the trickling water (avatkd) (see verse 1 above and AVS 19.30.8). 
P 20.43.4cd and 20.54.3ab read as Sau cd. At 20.54.3, there is a reference 
to medicine derived from the mountains and from the sea and which is 
also employed against takman (20.54.1, 2). These numerous occurrences 
of the phrase suggest that it may be formulaic, at least, in P. The word 
arusranam ‘treatment for wounds’ (Roth-Whitney read: arussranam or 
aruhsranam, see Whitney-Lanman, 41) is difficult. In b, Sayana, reading 
aruhsranam, suggests that it is either the place where the wound ripens, i.e 
the head of the sore; or, it is the medicine which brings about the sore’s 


ripening (. . . vranasya pakasthanam. vranamukham ity arthah. . . . aruh 
srayati pakvam bhavati upasamanonmukham bhavati aneneti.. . . idam mahat 
ausadham. . .). At P(K) 1.8.3, 4 (see below), the word is read as aruspanam, 


‘wound-protector.’ Bh., however, has arusthanam which Renou, recalling 
the sense of sthdna in the medical texts, renders: “16 lieu (de traitement) 
des blessures” (JA, 252: 425-26). Most translators understand aru(h)srana 
to be a healer of wounds (see Weber, 138; Grill, 17, 80; Griffith, 44; Bloom- 
field, 9, 279-80; and Whitney-Lanman, 41). In light of the discrepancy in 
the P readings, one is forced to accept the Sau which, in itself, suggests a 
remedy (bhesaja) which brings about the suppuration of wounds 
[aru(h)srana] i.e. a treatment for wounds. The medicine buried by the dsuras 
refers to pippali (see AVS 6.109.3, below, 213). 


VERSE 4 


For upajika, in a, P(K) 1.8.4 has the Pali form upacika; and for cd, it reads 
aruspano ‘sy atharvano rogasthanam asy atharvanam, ‘You are the wound- 
protector belonging to the Atharvans; you are the disease receptacle be- 
longing to the Atharvans.” Bh. reads ab as Sau; and for c, he has arusthanam 
asy (cf. notes to verse 3 and Renou, JA, 242: 426). Sayana glosses upajika 
as ‘female termites issuing from a termites’ nest’ (valmikanispadika vam- 
ryah). Weber renders the word as “Wassernixen.’”’ On the basis of KausS 
25.6-9, however, he has suggested that it may have the sense of upadika 
(a species of ant); although, he finds it hard to see a connection between 
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Fic. 7. Questionable trepanation. Skull of adult, #H 796B. Harappa. 3rd—2nd millennium B.c. 


i 


. 
Sodan / Neri 


Fic. 8. Trepanation. Skull of child who may have suffered from hydrocephaly. #KLB-8/69. 
Kalibangan (Rajasthan). 3rd—2nd millennium B.c. Arrows indicate holes and burn marks. 
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ants and the sea (139-40). Bloomfield has confirmed the derivation of 
upajika from upadika and has shown that these (white) ants were thought 
to be endowed with the quality of producing water which was beneficial 
in healing (AJPh, 7: 482-84; see also Grill, 81; Griffith, 44 n; and Whitney- 
Lanman, 41; cf. also AVS 6.100.2 where upajikas are connected with water). 
Sayana, following KausS 25.7, considers that the medicine has the form 
of clay from a termites’ nest (valmikamrttikarupam ausadham). Rather, it 
appears to be medicine derived from the third source, the sea or large lake, 
1.6. water. 


VERSE 5 


For arusranam, in a, P(K) 1.8.3 has aruspanam (Bh., arusthanam, see above; 
Raghu Vira: aruspanam, see Hoffmann, Π], 11: 4 n6). Sayana understands 
this to be a reference to the medicine which has the form of clay from the 
field and which, being a styptic for the wound, was extracted from a marshy 
field (. . . vranasya pacanam. . . kedaradiksetrarupayah sakasat.. . . uddhr- 
tam... . yad. . . ausadham ksetramrttikarupam . . .). This verse may refer 
back to verse 3, in which the plant remedy was dug up from the ground. 
Cf. also AVS 1.24.4 where a dark plant (Syama) is said to be taken up from 
the earth (prthivya ddhy tidbhrta). 


VERSE 6 


A parallel in P is wanting. In this verse, we notice that the two types of 
remedies or medicines are clearly defined as water and plants. Also we 
have a hint that the cause for the bloody discharge may have been arrows 
sent by demons or enemies. Cf., in particular, AVS 1.2, 6.44 and 6.109. 


Notes to 6.44 


Translators agree that AVS 6.44 is a medical charm. They are, however, 
not unanimous in their views concerning the disease to be removed. Ber- 
gaigne-Henry, Griffith and Whitney-Lanman consider it to be generally 
remedial;'’? while Florenz specifies it as against ‘“‘Durchfall (Diarrhea)’’ 1" 
and Bloomfield as ‘‘against excessive discharges from the body.’’*"* Sayana 
prescribes its use “in a rite to heal deteriorated wind (or slander)’’'’” at 
KausS 31.6. 


VERSE 1 


ab are found with slight variants at AVS 6.77.1ab (d concludes with 
making horses stand in their station), at P 3.40.5ab (d concludes with re- 


112 Bergaigne-Henry: “Conjuration en appliquant un reméde,” Manuel, 151; Griffith: “A 
charm to remove disease,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 268; and Whitney-Lanman: ‘’For 
cessation of a disease,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 312. Cf. also Ludwig who entitles it 
simply: “visanaka,”’ Der Rigveda, 3: 509. 

113 BB, 12: 314. 

™4 Hymns, 10, 481. 

115 apavata (or apavada) bhaisajyakarmani; cf. KeSava: apavade bhaisajyam ucyate. On the 
variant reading see Bloomfield, Hymns, 481-82, and Caland, AZ, 99 n4. 
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questing desire to stand still), at P 19.23.9ab (cd concludes with the statement 
that the danger of poison has stood still and that adversity has become, as 
it were, feeble) and at P 20.56.3ab (d concludes with the healer proclaiming 
that he has put an end to the patient’s red color?). Because of the repetition 
of these two padas in verses culminating with various requests, there is a 
strong suggestion that they are formulaic (cf. Bloomfield, 483). cd is found 
unchanged at P 20.33.7ab (cf. note 2, below). Sayana describes régo, in d, 
as that ‘characterized by the flow of blood” (rudhirasravatmakas). Bloom- 
field, however, does not wish to limit the flow or discharge merely to blood 
and, on the basis of KausS 25.6--9 and its commentaries, considers that it 
indicates excessive discharges in general (234-35, 277-78, 483). In c, Ber- 
gaigne and Henry suggest the unlikely reading urdhvdsvapnas which, when 
construed with rdgo, means a disease which causes insomnia (151 n and 
210; see also Henry who says the treatment in this verse is only clear 
enough to enable one to appreciate its serene absurdity, La magie, p. 196). 
The affliction or wound (réga), as at AVS 2.3, appears to be that which has 
a discharge of blood as its major symptom. The healer, therefore, implores 
the blood-flow to stop (cf. AVS 1.17, 80 and 213-17). 


VERSE 2 


P 20.33.7ab reads as Sau verse 1cd (above) and in d, it has sambhrtani, 
‘collected’ for sdémgatani. For cd, P 20.33.8cd reads as Sau (see AVS 2.3.2 
n, 207-208, above). Sayana glosses the difficult word sdmgatani, in b, as 
‘attained (or produced)’ (sampraptant). It means literally: ‘those gone to- 
gether’ (root gam plus sam) and seems to reflect the sense of ‘collected’ (as 
P; see also Bloomfield, 10) or ‘brought together.’ At RV 1.24.9 Varuna’s 
medicines (or physicians) are enumerated as one hundred and one thousand 
(Satam te rajan bhisajah sahasram. . .). The hundred bhisdjs, however, may 
refer to the satabhisak naksatra, associated with Varuna at TB 3.1.2.9 [see 
Paul-Emile Dumont, “The Istis to the Naksatras (or Oblations to the Lunar 
Mansions) in the Taittirrya-Brahmana,” Proceedings of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, 98(3) (1954): 204-23]. Understanding the hundred and 
thousand bhisajs as perhaps stars in lunar mansions avoids the problem of 
translating bhisdj (physician) as medicine (bhesajd). Cf. also AVS 2.3.2-5. 


VERSE 3 


For cd, P 19.31.12cd reads: prthtvyam nisthitam asi visana nama vatiktt- 
abhesaji, ‘’You, the medicine for vatikrta, visana, by name, are situated on 
the earth.” Similarly at AVS 19.32.3ab there is: divi te tilam [or miilam] 
osadhe prthivyam asi nisthitah, ‘Your panicle [or root], O herb, [is] in heaven 
[and] you are situated on the earth,’ ‘referring i in this instance to the darbha- 
grass. This strongly suggests that visana (feminine) in the P was a plant, 
and so also visdnaka, in the Sau, may be considered as such (cf. also Zimmer, 


Leben, 389; Florenz, 304; Griffith, 268 n; and Bloomfield who identifies it 
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with visanika of the later medical texts, 483). Sayana, however, glosses it 
as ‘cow-horn’ (gosrnga) and Whitney-Lanman suggest that it “points to the 
use of a horn as such is indicated in the Kausika” (p. 313). Cf. also Mayr- 
hofer, Wb, 3: 228-29. Although visanaka is derived etymologically from 
visana, ‘horn,’ the evidence seems to point to a plant which, along with 
water, as suggested by Rudra’s urine, constitutes one of the two principal 
ingredients in the cure. These two are the same remedial elements men- 
tioned in the treatment for such a malady at AVS 2.3.6. The notion of the 
fathers’ root is obscure. It may suggest the root or stalk of the plants from 
which the stems and leaves were cut and used in the treatment. Cf. AVS 
7.74(78).1 where the root of the divine sage is used to destroy apacits. 
Bloomfield equates Rudra’s medicine, jalasd with urine (19; see also AJPh, 
12: 427-28: cf. AVS 6.57.2 n); cf. chapter on jalasd, 93-95, above. On “the 
navel of immortality,” cf. TUp 3.10.6 and MahanarUp 9.12. The mention 
of vatikrta, whose exact meaning is in question, but which may be rendered 
as ‘that which is made to become wind,’ i.e. a type of stomach or intestinal 
upset (see Filliozat, La doctrine, 140), is important because it could hint at 
the very beginnings of a tridosa-doctrine. Cf. also AVS 6.109.3 and 9.8.20. 


Notes to 6.109 


Most translators consider AVS 6.109 to be a charm to heal wounds.'"° 


Sayana prescribes its use in a rite “for the purpose of quieting all wind- 
disorders beginning with dhanurvata (perhaps, tetanus) and thrown- 
weapon-caused wind-disorders’’''’ at KausS 26.38. It is also mentioned 
along with numerous other hymns at KausS 26.33 and is listed among the 
ganakarmagana at AthParis 32.24. 


VERSE 1 


In cd, P 19.27.9 reads: . . . akalpayan (manuscript ‘P’: atalpayann?) alam 
jtvitava (K manuscript, manuscript ‘P’: jivatava) iti; and from this, iti has 
been employed in our rendering. Sayana understands ksiptabhesaji to be 

“other medicines which are cast. . . or else the medicine is the remover 
of that sent, i.e. of the particular wind disease” (. . . ksiptani tiraskrtant 
anyani bhesajani. . . . yadva ksiptasya vatarogavisesasya bhesajit nivartika) 
and atividdhabhesaji as ‘other medicines which have pierced completely, 


"6 Ludwig: ‘“‘Heilende Frucht (Healing fruit), Der Rigveda, 3: 509; Zimmer translates the 
hymn under his discussion of vatikard (vatikrta), disease caused by wounds, Leben, 389; Griffith: 
“Α charm to heal punctured wounds,”” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 305; Bloomfield: ‘The 
pepper-corn as a cure for wounds,” Hymns, 21, 516; Bergaigne-Henry: “Conjuration contre 
les blessures,” Manuel, 154; and Whitney-Lanman: “For healing: with pippali,” Atharva-veda- 
samhita, Pt. 1, 359. 

117 dhanurvataksiptavatadikrtsnavatavyadhisantyartham; cf. KeSava: atha vatavikare bhaisajyam 
ucyate, including vatavikare dhanurvatagulme vatasule ksiptavatapradose karmakrte vate utpanne 
sarvavyadhivikare.. . . Darila states simply that it is “for the healing [of wounds from] missiles” 
(ksiptabhaisajyam). 
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i.e. have struck . . . or else atividdha means pierced through, i.e. afflicts 
every disease” (. . atisdyena viddhani taditani bhesajantarani.. . . yadva 
krtsnam rogam atividhyati nipidayatiti atividdha). In both instances, Savana’: 
rendering of these compounds seems very unlikely. Although it goes against 
the general rules governing accent, it appears more correct to translate 


them as tatpurusas rather than karmadharayas (cf. Bloomfield, 516). 


VERSE 2 


ais found at RV 10.97.22, with the variant: dsadhayah sam vadante. . . , 
“The herbs converse with. . .” and cd occurs at RV 10.97.17, etc. For 
purusah, ‘man,’ P 19.27.8 has paurusah. Whitney-Lanman, based on RV 
10.97.17ab, suggest that the true reading in ab may be avadann ayatis: 
“Coming, they conversed. . .΄ (360, see also RV 10.97.17 n, 246, below). 


VERSE 3 


For a, P(K) 19.27.10 reads: asuras te ni khanantu, ‘Let the asuras bury 
your [medicine?].” Manuscript ‘P’ is as Sau; and for cd, P 15.15.9 has the 
interesting variant: vatikrtasya bhesajy agan devy arundhati, “Let the goddess 
Arundhati, the medicine for vatikrta, approach.” Here we notice 
arundhati is called a goddess and the medicine for vatikrta, which suggests 
an equation between arundhati and a At P 15.16.2, she is called the 
queen of all herbs [rajnt sarvasam (O: . . . hi vasvasam) asy osadhinam 
arundhati]. At AVS 2.3.3, and dsuras are ‘said to have buried a wound 
treatment which is a medicine for asravd and injury; and at AVS 6.44.3 
visanaka, is called the destroyer of vatikrta. It is clear that in each case a 
plant having the name pippali, arundhati or visanaka is meant and that this 
plant was noted for being a specific against the discharge of blood caused 
by a wound as well as against vatikrta which may be a symptom manifested 
by a victim of a wound and which suggests a type of dyspepsia (cf. AVS 
6.44.3 τι, 212, above). Sayana, in c, glosses vatikrtasya as “the body burdened 
with wind-disease”’ (vatarogavistasarirasya) and ksiptasya as “ἃ kind of wind- 
disease called ‘convulsion’ which habitually [has as a symptom] the repeated 
throwing of a limb’ (muhurmuhuravayavaksepanasilasya aksepakanamno 
vatarogavisesasya). 


Notes to 1.17 


Most translators consider AVS 1.17 to be a charm to stop the flow of 
blood from the body."’® Sayana prescribes its use in a rite for ‘‘the cessation 


118 Weber: “Zur Blutstillung (For stopping the flow of blood),” IS, 4: 411; Ludwig: “‘Blutfluss 
(Blood-flow),’”’ Der Rigveda, 3: 508; Grill: ‘’Blutung (Bleeding),”” Hundert Lieder des Atharva- 
Veda, 16, 76; Griffith: ‘The hymn is a charm to be employed when venesection is performed,” 
Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 21; Bloomfield: ‘‘Charm to stop the flow of blood,” Hymns, 22, 
257; Whitney-Lanman: “Το stop the flow of blood,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 18; and 
Henry: “Les blessures et l’hemorrhagie,” La magie, 197. Cf. also Filliozat: “πο conjuration 
contre les hémorragies,” La doctrine, 130. 
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of excessive menstrual flow and of the flow of blood caused by the stroke 
of a sword, οἷς." 115 at KausS 26.9(10)-13. 


VERSE 1 


P(K) 19.4.15 reads: amur ya yantu jamayah sarva lohitavasasah, abhratara 
iva yositas (K manuscript: yosas, cf. Nir 3.4: yosas) tisthanti hatavarcasah, 
“Let all those sisters, who have blood-stained garments, proceed. Like 
brotherless young women, they stand with their beauty drained.” Another 
close variant occurs at Nir 3.4: in ab, it reads as K; in c: yosas and in d: 
hatavartmanah ‘with their path obstructed.’ Yaska explains that the simile 
in cd means the prohibition of marrying a brotherless maiden (ity abhra- 
trkayah anirvahah aupamikah; cf. Manu 3.11 and Yajnavalkya Smrti 1.53). 
Note the rather close similarity between K and the Nirukta. It is evident 
from these two variants that a menstruating woman is being described. 
Both read sarvd for the difficult hira which Sayana glosses as “bodily vessels 
(sirah), 1.6. tubes for carrying away impurities (menstrual discharges)” (ra- 
jovahananadyah). Similarly, most translators, based on Sayana and other 
Vedic texts, consider them to be ‘veins’ or more generally, ‘small blood 
vessels’ (Filliozat, La doctrine, 128; see also, in particular, Weber, 411; Grill, 
16; Bloomfield, 22; Whitney-Lanman, 18; and Henry, La magie, 197). Based 
on K, Nirukta and Sayana, it appears that these hiras may refer to those 
vessels directly involved with menses. Symbolically, therefore, the vessels 
may have been described in terms of young, menstruating women. 


VERSE 2 


For cd, P(K) 19.4.16 reads: kanisthikasi tisthas tisthad id dhamanir mahi, 
‘“{Since] you are the smallest, [therefore,] you should stop; indeed, the 
dhamani-[blood] vessel should [also] stop.” In ab, Sayana understands that 
the dhamani are bodily vessels (sira) distinguished according to the place 
of residence (purvardhe pratyaksena dhamaninam sthanabhedabhinnanam 
prarthana krta); and in cd, they are indicated with respect to size (adhuna 
parimanato bhinnanam tasam eva paroksyena [ἢ prarthana kriyate). In this 
way, kanisthika refers to the ‘more minute tubes” (siksmatara. . . nadi) 
and dhamanir to “‘the larger (or thicker) bodily vessels” (mahati sthulatara 

. . 8176). Such a description, along with verse 3, led Filliozat to posit the 
explanation that the hiras were blood vessels which were small in size and 
numerous; while, the dhamdanis were blood vessels larger in size and fewer 
in number (La doctrine, 124, and 130-31). 


VERSE 3 


At AVS 7.35(36), a charm against a rival woman, verse 2 contains in- 
formation which may help us to understand this verse and hymn: “With 


19 Sastraghatadijarudhirapravahasya strirajasah ativartanasya ca nivrttaye; cf. KeSava: atha 
lohitam vahati Sariramadhye bahisca. . . karmany ucyante. 
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a stone, I have closed the aperture of all those your hundred hira- -[blood] 
vessels and thousand dhamani- -[blood] vessels’ (ima yas te Satdm hirah sa- 
hdsram dhamdnir utd, tasam te sdrvasam ahdm démana bilam apy adham). 
Here, Sayana explains the hundred hiras as a hundred tubes which are 
small and situated inside for the purpose of sustaining the embryo (. . . 
Satasamkhyaka . . . nadyah garbhadharanartham antaravasthitah suksma ya 
nadyah santi. . .) and the thousand dhamanis as a thousand tubes which 
are gaye (or thick) and which lean against the womb (. . . sahasrasamkhyaka 

. dhamanyah garbhasayah avastambhika bahyah sthula ya nadyah santi 

.). Cf. SuSaSth 3.10 where the dhamanis are defined as the vessels 
which carry the menstrual fluid to the uterus. It is interesting to note that 
Sayana, based on the later medical tradition, considers these to be vessels 
located in the womb or uterus. The closing of the aperture with a stone 
could, therefore, refer to the plugging of the uterus at the vagina. Also, 
the relative numbers of the two types of vessels are opposed to those men- 
tioned at AVS 1.17.3. In a, P(K) 19.4.13 reads: Satasya te; in b: hiranam te; 
and in c, it replaces imah with va. Sayana considers the hundred dhaménis 
to be the hundred principal tubes going to the heart, citing KathUp 6.96 
as support (. . . Satasamkhyanam . . . hrdayagatanam pradhananadinam), 
and the thousand hiras as the thousand bodily vessels [or] branched tubes, 
citing PraUp 3.3 as support (. . . sahasrasamkhyakanam . . . siranam 64- 
khanadinam). The discrepancy between the quantities of these two vessels 
according to the places where they have occurred leads one to the conclusion 
that their numbers were considered to be very large and that a distinction 
between them with respect to quantity is quite uncertain (cf. also AVS 
6.90.2, where a hundred dhamdanis are mentioned). Their definition ac- 
cording to size, and location in the uterus, however, appears to be possible. 
In the light of AVS 7.35(36).2, pada-d could refer to the blocking or stopping 
of the blood-flow which issued from the uterus. In d, Whitney-Lanman 
propose the emendation of dntyas, ‘the end ones’ for anta (18). Sayana 
reads anta and understands them as “‘all the final, i.e. remaining, tubes” 
(antima avasistah sarva nadyah). From the context, it would appear that 
Whitney-Lanman’s emendation is justified. 


VERSE 4 


pada-c is found unaltered at RV 1.191.6. P(K) 19.4.14 reads: pari vas 
sikatamayi dhanus sthira Saras sthirah (Raghu Vira: sthirah), tisthatelayata 
su kam, ‘Around you the bow-like (shaped) bank made of sand is firm, 
the layer of reeds(?) is firm. Stop remain perfectly still.” Sayana considers 
ab to be a reference to a type of tube which is the bladder and which is 
bent like a bow. This tube contains dirt [or impurities]; or else, it is a type 
of disease with the name gravel, from which the sandy tube originates 
(. . . sikatah rajamsi tadvati tadadharabhuta nadi. yadva aSmaryakhyo vy- 
adhiviseso yasmad utpadyate sa nadi sikatavati.. . . dhanurvad vakro mutra- 
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Sayo nadivisesah). Rather, it appears that this could be a reference to the 
practice of sprinkling sand on the place of bleeding in order to help the 
blood to coagulate (see below). Or, if we consider the blood flow to be that 
of menses, the sand (K; sand and layer of reeds) could suggest a type of 
sanitary napkin. In this way, the difficult dhanur may be understood as a 
“sandbank’ or ‘dike’ (see Bloomfield, 22; Whitney-Lanman, 18; and Henry, 
La magie, 197) shaped like a bow. Weber suggests that it may be a reference 
to a type of bandage filled with wet sand to make it harder and cooler 
(411) and Grill considers the verse to be a later addition (76). In the light 
of the medical practices suggested in verses 3, 4, it seems appropriate to 
include here a tentative rendering of P 1.94 which is also concerned with 
stopping the flow of blood and which may help us to understand some of 
the references in this hymn (the text follows that of Bh. and for the trans- 
lation, cf. Renou, JA, 252: 33): 


Verse 1. yas te Satam dhamanayah sahasrani ca vimSatih, babhror asvasya 
varenapi nahyami ta aham, “With the tail of the brown horse, I tie 
up those your dhamani-[blood] vessels which number a hundred, 
a thousand and twenty.” 

Verse 2. Satasya te dhamaninam sahasrasyayutasya ca, drteh (K: trtes) padam 
iva sarathir api (K: iva sarathim api) nahyami yad bilam, “I tie up 
the aperture of your hundred dhamani-[blood] vessels, [your] 
thousand and [your] ten thousand, as a charioteer [ties to the 
chariot] the foot of a [water-carrier’s] skin” (for c, cf. Manu, 2.99 
and Renou). 

Verse 3. paramasyam paravati (K: paravatas) susko bhandus ca tisthatah (K: 
abhy arugnas ca tisthatu), tatah Suskasya susmena tisthantu lohinir 
apah (Bar.: lohinir apa; Raghu Vira: lohinir apa), ‘[Since] the suska 
and bhandu stop in the remote distance, therefore, by the impulse 
of Suska, let the red-waters stop” (according to Bh., Suska and 
bhandu are parts of the human body, xxvii). 

Verse 4. pari vah sikatamayam arumbile vapamasi, daka cid asravit pura taka 
cid aSramid idam (K: akaSadasvavait pura takas ca dasamim idam), 
“We strew much sand around you at the wound-opening. To be 
sure, [some] liquid flowed before; but now, that small amount 
has stopped (?)’” (cf. Renou). 


From verses 1, 2, we notice that the quantity of dhamanis is inconsistent 
and seems merely to reflect a large number. The particular type of blood 
flow appears to be that which could have been caused by a wound (verse 
4); and the method for stopping it involved the tying off or closing of the 
vessels, perhaps by a type of ligature using horse’s hair, and the sprinkling 
of sand on the wound in order to help the blood to coagulate. The latter 
technique may be the same as that mentioned at AVS 1.17.4; however 
here, it is more clearly defined and may point to a later and more generalized 
use of the charm (cf. KausS 26.9-13, 79, above). 
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Notes to AVS 1.23, 24 


Most translators, based on Sayana, consider both AVS 1.23 and 24 to 
be charms against a type of leprosy.'*° Sayana prescribes their use in a rite 
“for the removal of cutaneous whiteness”?! at KauSS 26.22-24. TB 2.4.4.1— 
2 preserves only five of the original eight verses of these charms: the first 
four are close variants of 1.23 and the fifth is a variant of 1.24.3. 


AVS 1.23 
VERSE 1 


P 1.16.1 reads as Sau (K is corrupt; Hoffmann has noted that Bh.’s naktam 
jata should be read as naktamjata, Π], 10: 9). TB 2.4.4.1 reads as Sau. In ab, 
Sayana understands four plants to be expressed: dsadhi is the herb called 
haridra; rama is the herb called bhrigaraja; kfsna is called indravaruni; and 
asikni is called nili. At TB, however, he considers there to be one herb 
(osadhe) called nili with the quality of blackness represented by the other 
vocatives in the line (tathavidhe he nilyakhyausadhe . . .). Inc, he under- 
stands rajani, ‘(female) colorer,’ from the root rarij, ‘to color,’ to be repre- 
sentative of the four herbs and to be expressive of their coloring or dyeing 
quality (purvam osadhisabdena nirdistaya haridraya jananakriyasambandhit- 
vena kunthitasaktitvat ranjanakriyayam api sambandham darsayitum punaraha 
rajaniti. . . rafija rage. . .). At TB, he glosses it simply as “the herb capable 
of dyeing with its own color” (. . . suakiyena varnena ranjanaksama osadhe 
. . .). Ind, he explains kilasam as the limb affected with kustha (skin disease) 
({kilasam] kilasah kustharogah tadyuktam angam . . . ; cf. to TB: svetaroga- 
grastam angam . . .). Filliozat argues that there is one herb, rajani, signified 
here and that it is the indigo plant (La doctrine, 102-103). This viewpoint 
is supported by the commentary to TB. The fact remains, however, that 
we cannot be sure whether rajani refers to a specific plant or whether it is 
merely an epithet of a dark plant or a plant used for tincturing purposes. 
Being derived from the root γα] plus the suffix ani, it means ‘the coloring 
one,’ or in the feminine, ‘(the female) colorer.’ 


VERSE 2 


In ab, P 1.16.2 reads as Sau. In c, based on TB 2.4.4.1, which reads: a 
nah svo asnutam varnah, “let our own color pervade us,” the editors of P(K) 


120 Weber: “Gegen Aussatz (Against leprosy),” IS, 4: 416, 417; Ludwig: 1.23 is untitled and 
1.24 is called “Sama,” Der Rigveda, 3: 506 and 509 respectively; Grill: ““Aussatz,”” Hundert 
Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 19, 77; Griffith: ‘The hymn is a charm against leprosy,” Hymns of 
the Atharvaveda, 1: 27, 28; Bloomfield: “Leprosy cured by a dark plant,” Hymns, 16, 266, 268; 
and Whitney-Lanman: ‘Against leprosy; with a healing herb” and “Against leprosy,” Atharva- 
veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 23, 24. Bergaigne-Henry have 1.23: “Conjuration contre la lépre blanche,” 
Manuel, 135. Cf. Henry, La magie, 191. 

21 Svetakusthapanodanaya; cf. also KeSava: atha Svetakusthabhaisajyany ucyante. 
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emend c to ἢ tva svo 'Snutam, “let your own color pervade you” (so also 
Bh.). d is wanting in the P(K). TB has para Svetani pataya, ‘make the white 
colors fly away.” Bar. and Raghu Vira restore the K according to Sau. Bh., 
however, reads according to TB, a reading which Renou prefers (JA, 252: 
427). For pfsat, ‘the spotted one,’ Sayana reads pfthak, ‘separately’ ( prthak- 
krtya). At TB, however, he reads pfsat and glosses it more correctly as 
citrarupam ‘multi-formed (or variegated).’ Syntactically, pfthak would be 
easier. As Whitney-Lanman point out, however, it receives very little sup- 
port in the manuscript traditions (24). Likewise, since TB reads pfsat (and 
Sayana agrees with it), it would appear that it is the true reading. Sayana 
assumes a digression in c directed to the patient rather than to the herb 
(. . . he rugna . . .). This is also supported by the TB. Henry, however, 
considers it to be directed to the herb and renders: “ ‘Que ta couleur propre 
t‘impregne,’ et consequemment peénétre avec toi dans le sujet’’ (La magie, 
191 n. 1; see also Bergaigne-Henry, Manuel, 135 n). Filliozat also under- 
stands it to be addressed to the plant, but for different reasons. He suggests 
that the purpose of the charm is to make the white spots pass into the 
black plant and to be absorbed by it. Therefore, he translates: ‘Que la 
couleur qui est sienne (la couleur de ce qui est blanc) te penetre”’ (La doctrine, 
102-103 and 105). One would think rather that it is a question of the white 
color being overpowered by the black; in which case, the healer would 
implore the natural dark color to enter the patient in order to drive away 
the unnatural whiteness. Thus, the sympathetic association of like colors 
is demonstrated in this verse. 


VERSE 3 


P 1.16.3 reads as Sau. TB 2.4.4.1-2 has, in a, dsitam te nildyanam, ‘black 
[is] your abode.” In this verse, Sayana considers the indigo plant to be 
singled out and to be addressed (anaya nilim eva avayutya prarthayate- he 
nili. . . ; cf. TB, where he indicates that merely the herb is addressed, he 
osadhe). For pralayanam, ‘bed,’ he glosses ‘‘the place of birth” (utpattis- 
thanam; cf. his gloss of nilayanam at TB: layapraptisthanam angam, ‘‘the 
limb, i.e. the place of the attaining of dissolution’) and for asthanam, ‘site,’ 
he understands ‘‘[that] having the form beginning with a throwing-instru- 
ment (?)” (praksepanabhajanadirupam, cf. to TB, vastirupam, ‘having the 
form of a dwelling’). Filliozat, however, basing himself on Bergaigne-Henry, 
understands these two words to refer to the plant both in its living and 
dead state and renders: ‘“‘Depourvue de blanc est ta solution, ta station est 
dépourvue de blanc, . . .” (La doctrine, 102). The word pralayanam, being 
derived from the root Ii plus pra, ‘to dissolve oneself,’ indicates, according 
to Bergaigne-Henry “solution” or “decoction.’”” This then represents the 
dead state of the plant which is opposed to the living one represented by 
asthanam, ‘station (on the stalk).’ Thereupon, whether the plant is dead or 
alive, it is always black (Manuel, 135-36 n). Filliozat mentions in a footnote 
that he finds this interpretation uncertain and proposes an alternative ren- 


4 


dering: “ ‘depourvue de blanc (quand) ta position est couchée. . . ,’ ce 
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qui d’ailleurs revient a dire ‘morte (arrachée) ou vivant (encore debout) tu 
es noire’ ” (La doctrine, 102-103 n.5). These scholars’ interpretation of pra- 
ldyanam is questionable, since both the TB’s alternate reading and the com- 
mentary understand it to be a place. The notion of the plant having a 
station on the stalk, i.e. growing, is a possible meaning of asthanam; but 
again, station has the sense rather of place or location than of a state. The 
suggestions of Bergaigne, Henry and Filliozat, therefore, raise doubts. Even 
in the alternative translation proposed by Filliozat, the concern is with the 
plant in its living and dead condition. Weber (416), Bloomfield (16) and 
Whitney-Lanman (24) render pralayanam in the sense of a resting or hiding 
place and asthanam as a station or dwelling place. It would appear that a 
concrete locality rather than a condition or state is indicated. One might 
suspect that the poet-healer was referring to the herb’s ecological habitat: 
the “‘site” could have been the general ‘“community” which, being in dense 
growth hidden from the sun, is dark, and the ‘“bed”’ or, as Sayana suggests, 
birthplace, might refer to its soil or ground which can be dark, even black 
(cf. 1.23.3, 4). In 4, Sayana again reads prthak (at TB, however, pfsat, i.e. 
bahuvidham, ‘manifold’). 


VERSE 4 


P(K) 1.16.4 has only bed, which read as Sau. Bh. reads entire verse as 
Sau. In c, TB 2.4.4.2 reads: krtydya krtdsya . . . , ‘caused by magic.’ In b, 
yat tvaci, is literally, ‘which [is] in the skin’; and, being neuter, refers to the 
‘white mark’ (ldksma Svetdm). For the difficult word dusyd, in c, Sayana 
understands: ‘the magical act produced by an enemy’ and derives it from 
the causative of the root dus, ‘to defile,’ 1.6. it injures living beings (. . . 
dusayati praninam hinastiti dusih Satrutpadita krtya). On the basis of the TB 
and Sayana, it would appear to signify a magical action produced and sent 
by a foe, i.e. a curse. Cf. Henry, who suggests that tvaci dusya krtdsya may 
be rendered as one unit: ‘“deposee sur la peau par une femelle malfaisante” 
(La magie, 191). Because of the disruption of the syntax, however, one 
would cast a suspicious eye on this interpretation. 


AVS 1.24 


VERSE 1 


Inc, P 1.26.1 reads: tad adsuri yudha jita, “then, the asuri, overpowered 
in battle” (K: tavasuri jighamsita?); and in d, K has vanaspatih; cf. also 
Whitney-Lanman, 24. For the difficult padas cd, Sayana glosses jita with 
jitavati, ‘conquered’ and understands that the asuri, after having made 
battle with the bird, conquered and seized its gall, which she made into 
the form of a tree (suparnena saha samgramam krtva. . . jitavati. . . jayena 
labdham tat pittam. . . osadhyatmana sevyam akaram akarsit). On the basis 
of this explanation, Bloomfield, hesitatingly, proposes the emendation of 
jita to jitua and renders: ‘The Asuri having conquered this (gall) gave it to 
the trees for their color’ (16; 268-69). Although one cannot be sure, it 
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Fic. 9. Tree-goddess and seven devotees. Perforated seal. Mohenjo-Daro. 3rd—2nd millennium 
B.C. 


seems rather to refer to a mythological episode in which a certain female 
dsura was defeated in battle; and the gall from her torn-asunder abdomen 
gave the trees their color which, in b, appears to be that of greenish yellow 
gall or bile (cf. Weber, 417 and Whitney-Lanman, 24). As Sayana points 
out, rupdm refers to the appearance to be inhabited with a herbal nature 
(. . .osadhyatma sevyam akaram akarsit), i.e. a vegetal color (cf. also Bloom- 
field, 417). The use of the root kr with the double accusative suggests that 
one of the nouns has a dative sense, i.e. ‘gave form (color) to the trees.” 
Cf. the mention of dsura in healing charms at AVS 2.3.3, 6.100.3 and 
6.109.3. Later, asurit came to signify a division of surgical medicine and 
a plant. 


VERSE 2 


Throughout P(K) 1.26.2, surupam occurs in place of saripam; Bh. reads 
as Sau. For ab, Sayana understands that the asuri was the first of the healers 
of svitra (‘morbid whiteness of the skin’) and made the indigo-plant, etc., 
which was fashioned from the eagle’s gall, the svitra-removing medicine 
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(asurt. . . Svitracikitsakanam adibhuta. . . suparnapittena nirmitam nily- 
adikam . . . kilasasya svitrasya nivartakam ausadham . . . krtavati); and for 
sdrupam, he explains: ‘‘having the same color because the skin is devoid 
of svitra’”’ (Svitrahitatvaca samanavarnam). Cf. also Grill, 19, 78; Griffith, 
29; Bloomfield, 16; and Henry, La magie, 191. In d, Sayana considers ‘the 
medicine beginning with indigo” (tad nilyadyausadham) to be the subject 
of both dninasat and akarat. 


VERSE 3 


P 1.26.3 reads as Sau, except for K’s suriipa. This verse is also found at 
TB 2.4.4.2 which has in c: sdrupasy osadhe, ‘’you, O herb, are even-colored.” 
Sayana, suggests that the herb’s mother and father are the earth and sky, 
respectively (he osadhe... tava... janani bhumih...tatha... tava 
pita dyauh). At TB, however, he explains that the herb’s mother is the earth 
and its father is a type of seed (he osadhe. . . tava matrsthaniya bhumih 
. . . tava pitrsthaniyo bijavisésah, so also at the Sau, as an alternative ex- 
planation). It is possible that the mother is the earth, since at verse 4, the 
earth or soil is mentioned as the birthplace of the dark plant. The question 
of its father, however, is uncertain. It could be a dark, rain-threatening sky 
or even the night (cf. AVS 1.23.1, 3). In d, idam seems to refer to the skin 
(tudcam) mentioned in the previous verse. Sayana, however, understands 
it to be “the limb ruined by the Svitra-disease”’ (Svitrarogadusitam angam; 
cf. TB: Svetaruparogagrastam Sariram, “the body afflicted with the disease 
of white-color’’). P inserts a verse (1.26.4) which tentatively is as follows: 
yat tanujam yad agnijam (Raghu Vira: asthijam) citram kilasam jajnise, tad 
astu sutvak (K: sukrtam, K manuscript: sukrtas) tanvo yatas tvapa nayamasi, 
“Since we dispel you far away, [therefore,] let that kilasa, who is body- 
born, fire-born [and] born variegated, be(come) the body’s beautiful skin 
(2)” (cf. AVS 1.23.4, TB 2.4.4.2 and Renou, JA, 252: 429-30). 


VERSE 4 


In a, P 1.26.5 is as Sau, except for suriipam, in a. In b, Sayana reads: 
prthivya adhy udbhrta and renders; ‘‘You were produced over the earth 


ον 2’ (.. .fvam.. . bhumer upari. . . utpadita). For c, he quite correctly 
explains: ““You, O herb, aptly make the limb, attacked with kilasa, free 
from disease” (. . . he osadhe tuam. . . kilasakrantam angam . . . susthu 


rogavinirmuktam kuru). One might, however, understand the skin, as in 
verse 3, rather than the limb. The action of ‘taking up from the earth” 
suggests the uprooting of the plant. 


Notes to 6.25 


Most translators consider AVS 6.25 to be a charm against sores which 
afflict the neck and shoulders.'”* Sayana prescribes its use in a rite ‘for the 


 Florenz: untitled; but he adds: “Es ist nicht ganz sicher, ob dieser Zauber gegen Krankheit 
gerichtet ist, obgleich nicht gut etwas anderes zu verstehen ist. . . Hier vielleicht einer hitzige 
Krankheit mit Hautausschlagen auf Nacken und Schultern zu verstehen?” ‘’Das sechste Buch 
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purpose of the cessation of scrofulous neck-swellings’’’**? at KausS 
30.14-16. 

A. Kuhn has included a translation of this charm in his discussion of 
“Siebenundsiebzigerlei Krankheit’ (Seventy-sevenfold disease) which in 
the Germanic tradition commonly referred to fever.'** He has presented 
one interesting example of a north German charm which mentions seventy- 
seven Zahnrose.'*? Most of the article, however, is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of numbers in general and specifically those enumerations which 
are associated with divinities. 


VERSE 1 


This verse has a parallel at P 8.16.3 and at 19.5.6. In b, P 8.16.3 has 
carudha vaksananu, ‘‘who are raised up [and spread] over the abdomen”; 
and 19.5.6 replaces mdnya with skandhya, ‘shoulders.’ In c, 8.16.3 reads as 
Sau, but the K manuscript begins with yadas; 19.5.6 has adas, (K manuscript: 
yadas) tas sarva. In d, K 8.16.3 has the unintelligible anuttah pratthajrio 
mayah (O: muttah putthajfio maya) and 19.5.6 reads as Sau. Sayana explains 
the first line: ‘‘The scrofulous neck-swellings amounting to fifty-five, 1.6. 
the (blood) vessels (=mariya) situated on the upper part of the neck, per- 
meate everywhere” (paricadhikaparicasatasamkhyaka. ..gandamalah.. . 
galasyordhvabhage sthita dhamanir manyasabdavacya|!] . . . sarvato vyap- 
nuvanti), and for ὦ, he interprets: ‘’The defilements which are to be referred 
to, are repelled, and are destroyed as when one obtains an adored and 
virtuous wife’ (. . . vacaniya dosah. . . pujitam pativratam striyam prapya 
yatha parahata nasyanti tathety arthah; note: he derives apacit from the root 
ci plus apa, ‘to honor’). Bloomfield quite rightly calls his explanation of d, 
“the low water-mark of his hermeneutical capacity” (473). In d, the difficult 
word vaka seems to refer to particular types of noises commonly associated 
with insects (cf. also Whitney-Lanman, 299). Kuhn has rendered it “swarm” 
(138); Florenz, “buzzing” (280); and Whitney-Lanman, “‘noises”’ (298). Be- 
cause of its apparent discontinuity with his understanding of apacit as 
“swelling,” Bloomfield has suggested its emendation to paka “pustules” 
(19, 473), an appealing but unsupported reading. From the P readings it 
appears that the tradition understood these apacits to be raised bumps or 
swellings which covered the abdomen or shoulders. Their characterization 
as noisemakers, however, suggests rather an insect. Perhaps the poet-healer 
is presenting us with a clue to their description as raised bumps or pustules 
similar to those produced by insects’ bites. The disappearance of the buzz- 


der Atharva-samhita: ibersetzt und erklart,’” BB, 12: 280, 281; Griffith: ““A charm against 
apacits, pustules or scrofulous swellings,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 258; Bloomfield: “Charm 
against scrofulous sores upon the neck and shoulders,” Hymns, 19, 472; and Whitney-Lanman: 
“For relief from pains(?) in the neck and shoulders,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 298. 

123 gandamalanivrttyartham; cf. KeSava: atha gandamdlabhaisajyam ucyate. 

124 “Indische und germanische Segensspriiche,” KZ, 13 (1864): 128-35. 

125 Ibid., 128. 
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ing-sound created by these vermin as they leave their victim could, there- 
fore, indicate the removal of the disease or at least the agents of the disease. 
In this way, the apacits may have been looked upon as both the disease 
or skin-affliction itself and its cause. The numerical sequence fifty-five, 
seventy-seven and ninety-nine, while referring to an indeterminately large 
number, suggests an increase in the severity of the rash as it moves down 
the neck to the shoulders. 


VERSE 2 


Parallels to this verse are found at P 8.16.2 and 19.5.5. In ὃ, 8.16.2 reads 
as 8.16.3 and 19.5.5 is as Sau. In cd, 8.16.2 is as 8.16.3; and at 19.5.5, cd 
as Sau. Sayana renders a as “The scrofulous neck-swellings amounting to 
seventy-seven, i.e. the vessels on the neck, permeate on both sides” (sap- 
tadhikasaptatisamkhyaka. . . gandamalah. . . grivasu bhava nadih. . . abhito 
vyapnuvanti). 


VERSE 3 


Parallels to this verse occur at P 8.16.1 and 19.5.4. In b, 8.16.1 reads as 
8.16.3 and 19.5.4 has manya (K manuscript: manyabhih) for skandhya. In 
cd, 8.16.1 is as 8.16.3 and 19.5.4 like 19.5.6. Sayana translates a as “The 
scrofulous neck-swellings amounting to ninety-nine, i.e. the (blood) vessels 
in the region below the necks (=skdndhya), permeate on both sides” (na- 
vottaranavatisamkhyaka . . . gandamalah. grivabhyo ‘dhahpradesah skandhah. 
tatra bhava dhamanih. . . abhito vyapnuvantti). 


Notes to 6.83 


Most translators agree that AVS 6.83 is a charm against apacits or scro- 
fulous sores.’° Sayana prescribes it, along with AVS 7.76(80), for use “in 
a rite for the healing of scrofulous neck-swellings’” 12 at KaugS 31.16-17. 
Verse 3cd is mentioned at KausS 31.20 in a rite for the healing of the same 
basic malady and verse 4 is cited at KausS 31.21 is in a ceremony against 
scrofulous neck-swellings arising from an unknown source.!”8 


126 Ludwig: “Apacit,” Der Rigveda, 3: 500; Griffith: “Α charm against sores and pustules,” 
Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 290; Bloomfield: “Charm for curing scrofulous sores called apacit,”” 
Hymns, 17, 503; and Whitney-Lanman: “To remove apacits,”” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 
342. 

127 gandamalabhaisajyakarmani; cf. KeSava: atha gandamalabhaisajyam ucyate. 

128 Caland entitles the sitra as such, based on internal evidence; and Darila calls it ajfia- 
takaranam ajriataruh . . . (AZ, 102; cf. also Bloomfield, Hymns, 504). At KausS 31.21, Kesava 
defines it as atha gardabhadyurumgandabhaisjyam ucyate, ‘the healing of large boils on an ass 
etc. (?)”; similarly, Sayana: catuspadgandabhaisajyartham, ‘for the purpose of healing the neck 
boils of the four-footed ones (?)’’ Clearly, KeSava and Sayana understand the charm to be 
used in a rite of veterinary medicine. 
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VERSE 1 


P 1.21.2 reads as Sau. In d, however, we may, along with Bar., emend 
K to candram a vo’poccatu, “Let [the sun], with its light, drive you off towards 
the moon.” This may, against the pada-text, also apply to the Sau text. 
Sayana derives dpacit (note change of accented syllable) from the root ci 
plus apa, ‘being heaped up from behind because of the “humors,” ’ and 
defines it: “scrofulous neck-swellings beginning at the throat and extending 
downward” (dosavasad apak ciyamanah galad arabhya adhastat prasrta gan- 
damalah . . .). For b, a similar notion is found at P(K) 19.13.9 in a charm 
against balasa (see AVS 6.14.3 n, 135, above). The phrase, “as an eagle 
from its nest,” in the context of bodily apacits, suggests a type of parasitic 
insect which resides in its host’s head of hair; and the sight of which, when 
forced to depart, may resemble that of a bird flying from its nest. 


VERSE 2 


pada-c is found at RV 1.191.13c. P 1.21.3 reads as Sau. Sayana explains 
the import of the verse as follows: “By this [verse], through mentioning 
the names of the [different] kinds of apacits, their departure is requested’’ 
(anaya apacitprabhedanam namagrahanena tasam apagamanam prarthyate). 
This notion of seizing (i.e. knowing) and of reciting the names (i.e. descrip- 
tions) of the disease entities is very important and occurs frequently in the 
Vedic medical charms. 


VERSE 3 


For cd, P 1.21.4 has: glaur itah pra patisyati sa galanto na Sisyati (K: sakalam 
tena Sudhyati, ‘Therefore, he [7] is completely cleansed”), “. . . The oozing 
does not remain,” or better, “The oozing will perish” (nasisyati, see Renou, 
JA, 252: 428). Sayana explains asitika, ‘barren’ as “not producing a pus- 
flow, i.e. that having a period of prolonged ripening” (puyasravam ajanay- 
anti. ciraparipakety arthah). For ramayani, ‘the black one’s daughter,’ he 
understands a tube (nad1), “1.6. that (which has) the nature of a wound” 
(vranatmakety arthah). It is more likely that the barren apacit refers to a 
single sore just before it suppurates or better after it has done so. For Ὁ, 
which includes the difficult gldur, Sayana suggests: ‘The loss of sexual 
desire, caused by the sore, will fly forth from the limb, i.e. with the departing 
of the disease, the perception of the pain produced by it will go away; or 
else, glauh is the moon who will cause the apacit to go forth from here 

“"(.. . vranajanito harsaksayah . . asmad angat pra patisyati vyadhya- 
pagame ee ‘pi prakarsena nirgamisyatiti arthah. yadva 
glaus candramah itah asmad. . . apacitam pra patisyati. . .). He probably 
bases his first interpretation on CaCiSth 3.36, where glani, ‘exhaustion,’ is 
found in connection with mental fever. Bloomfield (503), however, relates 
it to gilayu (Wise: gilin, 311) which Susruta defines as a glandular swelling 
in the throat about the size of a stone of the fruit of the amalaka-plant and 
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whose treatment requires surgery (NiSth 16.58 and CiSth 22.66). Mayrhofer 
suggests the meaning: ‘‘round lump, wen-like excrescence’’ (Wb, 1: 354- 
55; cf. also MWSED, 374, col. 3). The notion of a round lump could have 
then given rise to Sayana’s second suggestion, ‘‘the moon.” Filliozat states 
that the word cannot seriously be defined as a disease (La doctrine, 106). 
It is difficult to know precisely what glatir means. Most translators, however, 
accept the idea of “boil” (see, in particular, Griffith, 290; Bloomfield, 17; 
and Whitney-Lanman, 343). For galunté, Sayana explains: “the excrescences 
on the neck born everywhere in the joints of the hands and feet, etc. by 
the affliction produced by the scrofulous neck-swellings” (. . . gandamal- 
odbhavavikarena tatra tatra hastapadadisamdhisu udbhutan gadun tasyati 
upaksapayatiti gaduntah; cf. Whitney-Lanman, 343). Griffith defines it as a 
“morbid growth” (290); Bloomfield, “swelling” (17); and Whitney-Lanman, 
as an ablative from gala, i.e. “from the neck” (343). Filliozat again casts 
doubt on any definite meaning for it (La doctrine, 106; cf. Mayrhofer, Wb., 
1: 330). It appears to be derived from the root gal, ‘to ooze,’ and may refer 
to the suppuration or pus from the glau, if we accept that gldu means ‘boil’ 
(see T. Chowdhury, JBORS, 17: 67-68). For nasisyati, Sayana glosses ‘“does 
not remain” (na@vagesayati); cf. P 1.21.4 at AVS 6.83.3 n (224, above). Such 
an interpretation is possible. One tends, however, to favor the reading as 
a future, since the other verbs in the verse are in that tense. Nevertheless, 
with either reading the meaning remains much the same, i.e. the galunta 
will go away. T. Chowdhury, however, has proposed another possible 
reading for d: sdgalantas nasisyati, [The boil will fly forth from here and] 
will disappear together with the pus” (JBORS, 17: 68). This is quite possible 
and, in light of P 1.21.4, helps to elucidate the meaning. In this case, the 
second line may refer to a type of suppurating boil or sore which will be 
removed by washing or cleansing. 


VERSE 4 


A variant of this verse is found at K 19.5.9(10) which breaks after manasa 
svaha, and concludes: svaha manasa yad idam krnomi, ‘‘When I make this 
[offering] with the mind, [saying:] ‘svaha.’ ’’ Sayana considers the subject, 
“you” of the verb vihi to be “the god who lays claim to the vrana (sore or 
wound)-disease” (he vranarogabhimanin deva tvam . . .). Although the verse 
appears to be an intrusion into the hymn (Whitney-Lanman, 343), it does 
suggest an interesting practice in the medical ritual which, as Bloomfield 
points out, bears a relationship to the rite found at KausS 31.21 (505). The 
performance of a mental offering and oblation to a divinity is not common 
in the medical charms and may well be an elaboration of the more common 
practice of appeasing the demon and winning it over by means of praise. 
Nevertheless, it indicates a definite ritualistic activity. It is perhaps significant 
to note that P 1.21.5 is different: apeto apacitvarir indrah pusa ca (K: tu) 
cikyatuh, apetv asya grivabhyo apa padbhyam vijamatah, “Let the supporter 
of the apacits depart, [for] both Indra and Pusan are attentive [to the prob- 
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lem]. Let [her] depart from the nape of his neck, from [his] feet [and] from 
[his] vijaman-joint” (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 228-29, and see also AVS 7.76[80].2 
and RV 7.50.2 on vijaman). 


Notes to 7.74(78) 


Although this hymn contains a total of four verses, only the first two, 
which have specific reference to apacit, have been presented. The remaining 
two are concerned with completely different topics: verse 3 is against jeal- 
ousy and verse 4 is to Agni.'”? Most translators agree that verses 1 and 2 
are against apacits.'*° Sayana prescribes its use in a rite “for the purpose 
of healing scrofulous neck-swellings” '*! at KausS 32.8-10. 


VERSE 1 


In a, P(K) 19.36.2 has arjuninam apacitam, ‘of the white apacits’; in }, 
Susrotha, ‘you have heard’; manuscript ‘P’ has susrava (=susrava, or better, 
Susrava) and in d, chinadmi, ‘I cut off.’ Sayana derives apacit from the root 
ci, ‘to gather,’ plus apa: ‘being heaped up from behind by means of the 
“humors” ’ and defines them as “‘scrofulous swellings clinging to the neck 
[and] scattered downward in the place beginning with the armpits; or else, 
they gather up the strength of the man” (dosavasad apak ciyamana galad 
arabhya adhastat kaksadisamdhisthanesu prasrta gandamalah apacitah. yadva 
apacinvanti purusasya viryam . . .). He speculates that ‘‘by the root of the 
muni, the god,” there is meant an arrow which is fashioned from the root 
of a certain tree having the nature of a reed (i.e. by the muni, to god, 
vanaspati is meant) or which gains its efficacy by being shot from a bow 
fashioned from the venudarbhusa-tree (cf. KauSS 32.8) (. . . muner devasya 
iti padadvayena Saraprakrtibhuto vrksavisesa ucyate. muner. . . devasya de- 
varupasya vanaspateh. . . tasya mulena mulavat sarabhuto yo vrksasyamsas 
tannirmitena mulapradeSanirmitena va Sarena. . . atha va muner devasya iti 
padadvayena dhanuhprakrtibhuto venudarbhusasamjnako vrksa ucyate. tasya 
mulena samarthyadhayakena Sarena... . adhijyasya hi dhanusah samarthyam 
isuvisarjanena gamyate iti tasya mulabhutah Sara ity uktam). He goes on to 
state that “others proclaim that the divine (or zealous) muni. . . is Rudra 


129 See Bloomfield, Hymns, 18-19, 577, and Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 1, 439. 

°° Henry: ““Guérison des écrouelles,” Le livre, VII, 30, 99 (see also La magie, 194, where he 
renders verses 1, 2 in his section: “Les Affections cutanées”); Griffith: ‘““A charm to cure 
pustules or scrofulous tumours,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 363; Bloomfield: “Α charm for 
curing scrofulous sores called apacit,”” Hymns, 18, 557; and Whitney-Lanman: “Against apacits,” 
Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 439. 

131 sandamalabhaisajyartham. He also, following Keéava, rubricates this hymn rather than 
AVS 6.83 which begins with apacitah, to Kau8S 31.16 for the same purpose. KeSava to KausS 
32.8 proposes the first two verses of this hymn along with verses 1, 2 of AVS 7.76(80) for 
use in that rite “for the purpose of healing scrofulous ee (atha gandamalabhaisajyam 
ucyate. apacitam lohininam iti dvabhyam a susrasa ity. . .). This, as Bloomfield points out, is 
quite unusual, but nevertheless possible (Hymns, 558 n; see also Caland, AZ 105 n). 
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and that this arrow, being effective by the piercing of the swellings, is not 
a worldly arrow but an arrow connected with Rudra, the destroyer of the 
asuras’ cities’; after citing TS 6.2.3.1, 2 to support this notion, he renders 
the last line as follows: “I, the maker of the medicine, do not pierce the 
swellings, divinely produced by evil, with a worldly arrow but with Rudra’s 
arrow” (kecid ahuh- muneh manyumatah devasya. . . . rudrasya ity arthah. 
. . . gandamalavedhanasadhanabhuto ‘yam Sarah laukikah Saro na bhavati kim 
tu asurapuranirbhedakasya rudrasya sambandhi Saro ‘yam. . . . papadevatan- 
ispadita gandamala aham bhaisajyakarta laukikena Sarena na vidhyami kim tu 
rudrasya Sareneti). It is obvious that Sayana is merely guessing at the mean- 
ing of the phrase in c. Henry, however, has pointed to the fact that Rudra 
may be the muni, the god (La magie, 194; cf. also Whitney-Lanman, 440). 
This interpretation receives further support from the fact that at AVS 6.44.3 
the fathers’ root (pitfnam mulad) is mentioned in connection with Rudra’s 
urine. The root itself may be the root of a plant or perhaps a penis. On the 
general notion of mini as ““medicine-man,” see Macdonell-Keith, Vedic 
Index, 2: 167. 


VERSE 2 


For vidhyamy, ‘I prick,’ in ab, P 19.36.3 has chinadmy, ‘I cut off’; and in 
c, it has the easier reading uto, ‘and also’ (manuscript ‘P’ atho, ‘likewise’) 
for idam, ‘now.’ Sayana states that the scrofulous swellings are of three 
types, distinguished by the (respective) preponderance, equality, or defi- 
ciency of the (three) “humors” (dosaprakarsasamyalpatvabhedena gandamalas 
trividhah). It is more likely that the three refer to the location of the apacits, 
i.e. those which accumulate on the nape of the neck, about the neck and 
on the shoulders (AVS 6.25.1~3) and those which occur on the neck, along 
the sides and on the vijaman-joint [AVS 7.76(80).2]. Sayana glosses stikam 
as urnastuka, ‘tuft of wool.’ It may also refer to a tuft of hair [see Bloomfield, 
AJPh, 11: 324; later, however, ‘flake (of wool),”” Hymns, 18; and Griffith, 
335] or to any tuft or flake (see Henry, 29; and Whitney-Lanman, 440). 
The verse appears to point to a medical practice similar to that which 
present-day doctors perform when they lance a boil. First the healer pricks 
the pustule to let the pus ooze out; then, after the pus has drained, he cuts 
it off level with the skin. 


Notes to 7.76(80) 


This charm, like AVS 7.74(78), can be divided into sections: the first two 
verses are concerned with apacit; verses 3-5, with the disease jayanya and 
verse 6 is to be recited at the midday pressing of Soma.’*” Sayana prescribes 


132 Bloomfield divides the hymn into three sections: ““A. Charm for curing scrofulous sores 
calld apacit; B. Charm for curing tumors called jayanya; C. Stanza sung at the midday pressure 
of Soma,” Hymns, 17, 559; Whitney-Lanman also notices a division: “Against apacits and 
jayanya; etc.,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 441 (verse 6, they say, “15 wholly independent’); 
Ludwig: the entire charm is against “apacit,” Der Rigveda, 3: 500; Henry considers the hymn 
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verses 1-2 for use “in a rite for the healing of scrofulous neck-swellings” **? 
at KausS 31.16-17. 


VERSE 1 


For a, P 1.21.1 reads: ma sam srasan svayam srasan, “|The apacits] do not 
drop off together, [they] do not drop off individually” (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 
428). Sayana quite rightly points out that “because of the name in the 
subsequent verse, apacits are also referred to here” (. . . uttaramantre 
‘bhidhanad atrapi apacita evocyante). He understands ab quite differently, 
however: “[since] these apacits flow excessively everywhere, i.e. are ac- 
customed to discharging pus, etc., therefore, let such swellings called apacits, 
which are hindering (=dsattarah), be accustomed to flowing, totally and 
completely (reading: ἢ susrdsah as one word, asusrdsah) from those hin- 
derings, i.e. from the manifestations of the disease (=dsatibhyo)” (atyartham 
sravantyah sarvada puyadisravanasilah.. . .ataeva. . . sativiruddha asatyah 
badhika rogavyaktayas tabhyo ‘pi asattarah atyartham asatyo badhika evam- 
vidha apacinnamika gandamalah . . . ἃ samantad niravasesam sravanasila 
bhavantu). This rendering seems to be mere guesswork in an effort to explain 
a difficult textual reading. Henry, distressed by the apparently unattached 
a at the beginning of a, suggests the reading: a asisrasas, “τὰ as fait tomber,” 
stating: “16 conjurateur s’addresse a son reméde, et suppose le probléme 
resolu, comme il le fait souvent, ou bien encore il se sert de l’aoriste d’ha- 
bitude”’ (30, 97). While it is often the case that a preterite verb form is used 
when a healer, desiring a result which has not yet occurred, states it as if 
it has; nevertheless, in this case, as Bloomfield points out, the context would 
demand a comparative adjective. He therefore suggests the accepted 
emendation: a susrdso susrdstarah (559-60; see also AJPh, 11: 324; cf. Grif- 
fith, 364-65; and Whitney-Lanman, 441). The function of ain a, as Whitney- 
Lanman suggest, might be to strengthen the ablative force of susrdso or it 
may be an interjection of contempt or disgust (ibid.). Our rendering implies 
the former. For the difficult word δόμον, Sayana reads séhor, and glosses: 
“a dispersed (injured?) limb by that name which is completely sapless 
(worthless) and which has the form of a tuft of wool, etc.” (Sehur nama 
viprakirnavayavah atyantam nihsaras tuladirupah). The word is found along 
with pliha, ‘spleen,’ at KS 34.12, suggesting that it refers to a part of the 
body which Filliozat defines as an “‘undetermined internal organ” (La doc- 
trine, 127). In c, Henry has offered the unacceptable emendation: arasad 
arasatara, stating that it fits well with the opposition to wet in d (98). Whit- 
ney-Lanman suggest that the addition of α at the beginning of c, as in a, 
would rectify the meter (441). Rather, the word seems to be related to 


(with the exception perhaps of verse 6) as ‘‘Guérison des écrouelles,”” Le livre, VII, 29, 95; 
likewise, Griffith: ““A charm to cure scrofulous pustules,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 364 
(verse 6, he states, ‘“has no apparent connexion with the object of the charm’’). 

133 eandamalabhaisjyakarmany; see also notes to AVS 7.74(78), 226, above. 
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sebhu, ‘mucus,’ ‘spittle’ (Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 502, 504). In order to correct 
the meter, Hoffmann has proposed the reading: dsehor arasdtarah, ‘‘saftloser 
als ein Speicheloser” (Aufsdtzer, 2: 451 n). Although dog’s saliva is prescribed 
in the Kausika ritual (KausS 30.15) it is merely secondary; the notion of 
spit or saliva in the hymn is literary. Hoffmann’s emendation, therefore, 
more closely reflects the original. viklediyasith, from the root klid, ‘to be 
wet,’ plus vi, has the primary meaning ‘more moist.’ Although the exact 
meaning of the last pada is uncertain, it may be looked on as more descriptive 
than comparative. One might suppose that salt was sprinkled on the sores; 
as they began to ooze the salt would absorb the exudation and become 
dissolved, leaving wet pussy matter, at the same time causing the scabby 
apacits to fall off as if they were insects. Although this would, of course, 
be very painful for the patient, it would, nevertheless, have beneficial re- 
sults. Sayana, again merely guessing, makes a comparison between the salt 
which, when placed anywhere, disperses in a flowing manner, and the 
very moist nature of the suppurating apacits (vikledtyasth atisayena vividham 
kledanavatyah. yatha lavano yatra kutrapi nihito ‘pi sarvada sravati tasmad 
api. . . sarvangasamdhisu puyadisravanasila bhavati. etadrsyo ‘pacitah asu- 
sraso bhavantv iti sambandhah). 


VERSE 2 


A parallel to this verse is not found in the P. For the difficult word 
upapaksyah, in b, Sayana glosses: “being under the shoulder, near the 
shoulder, under the armpit” (upapakse paksasamipe upakakse bhava). Henry, 
likewise, understands it to mean the armpits: ‘‘de l’aisselle”’ (98); Griffith: 
“upon the shoulder-joints” (365); Bloomfield, originally rendered: “upon 
the breast’” (AJPh, 11: 324), but then changed his mind and translated: 
“upon the shoulders” (Hymns, 17). Being derived from paksd, ‘wing’ plus 
upa, i.e. ‘under the wing,’ it could have the meaning: “under the armpits,’ 
or more generally, ‘along the sides’ (cf. Whitney-Lanman, 442; and Filliozat, 
La doctrine, 91-92, 122). If the apacits are as numerous as AVS 6.25 would 
have us believe, it would seem that their localization under the armpits 
would be much too confining. It is more likely, therefore, that the poet- 
healer was defining their position as along the sides, including under the 
armpits. Sayana derives the obscure vijamni from the root ja, ‘to be born,’ 
plus vi, ‘exceedingly’ and understands it to be the concealed region, i.e. 
the [region of the] thigh-joint characterized by the pudenda (viSsesena jayate 
apatyam atreti vijama guhyapradesah.. . . vijamni guhyapradese tadupalaksite 
urusamdhau). Whitney-Lanman merely follow Sayana (442). Likewise, Fil- 
liozat considers this as a possible meaning (La doctrine, 126). The word 
occurs again at RV 7.50.2 alongside pérus, ‘joint’ and appears to refer to a 
type of joint. It is also found at SB 3.6.1.2, where Eggeling renders: " ‘the 
Dhisnya-hearths, forsooth, are other than its (sacrifice’s) congeners” 
(vijamano hdivasya dhisnyah; The Satapatha Brahmana, 2: 148-49). Along 
these lines, Henry (30, 98) and Griffith (365) render: ‘on the two-fold 
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limbs.” Bloomfield states simply that it is a part of the body (17, 560) and 
Ludwig guesses the ankle (néchel) (500). Being derived from the root ja, 
plus vi, and having the principal meaning, ‘related,’ it seems to refer to the 
parts of the body which are related or symmetrical to each other, such as 
joints, starting from the shoulders and moving downward. 


Notes to 6.21 


Translators generally agree that AVS 6.21 is a charm to improve the 
condition and growth of one’s hair.’** Whitney-Lanman considered it rather 
to be directed ‘To healing plants.’’*°’ Sayana prescribes its use in a rite for 
“one desiring the growth of hair’’’”° at KaugS 30.8-10. It is clear from the 
context that medicinal plants or simples, perhaps the nitatni plants, after 
having been consecrated with the charm, were used ritually to strengthen 
and to promote the growth of hair. 


VERSE 1 


For a-c, P 1.38.1 reads as Sau. In 4, P has sam u jagrabham (Bh.: jagrabha; 
cf. Renou, JA, 252: 934) bhesajam. For ab, Sayana suggests that the three 
earths are the three worlds beginning with earth; or else the three worlds 
beginning with the earth, divided singly into three parts, citing RV 2.27.8 
and AB 2.17 as support (prthivyadyas trayo lokah santi. yadva prthivyadayas 
trayo lokah pratyekam tridha bhinnah). Although it implies a cosmology which 
is found in the Mbh. and the Puranas, there is the possibility that the three 
earths refer to: 1. the earth’s surface; 2. the nagaloka or patala, the realm 
of the nagas which is under the earth; and 3. the naraka, the infernal region. 
In this way, the ground (bhimi) may be considered as the most beneficial, 
the best (see Grill, 160; Bergaigne-Henry, 150 n; Griffith, 256; and Bloom- 
field, 471; cf. also Florenz, 275) or simply the topmost (uttama). In cd, 
therefore, the “skin” (tvacd) is equated to the ground or soil (cf. Sayana: 
ον . prthivinam . . . tvag iva upari vartamana ya bhumth tasya.. . upari 
prarudham . . . vyadhinivartakam ausadham . . . samgrhnami). There seems, 
therefore, to be a symbolic association, as Grill suggests, between the earth’s 
surface on which the plants grow and the skin, the body’s surface, on 
which hair grows (160; cf. also Bloomfield, 470). 


VERSE 2 


In ab, P. 1.38.2 reverses bhesajanam and virudhanam (Bh. has the pref- 
erable vairudhanam; cf. Renou, JA, 252: 434); and inc, it has yajrio bhaga 


134 Florenz: ‘‘Haarzauber (Hair-spell)?” ‘Das sechste Buch der Atharva-samhita,” BB, 12: 
275; Grill: ‘“Haarwuchs (Hair-growth),”” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 50, 160; Bergaigne- 
Henry: “Conjuration pour faire pousser les cheveux, ’’ Manuel, 150; Griffith: ‘“A charm to 
strengthen hair and promote its growth,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 256; and Bloomfield: 
“Charm to promote the growth of hair,” Hymns, 30, 470. 

135 Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 295. 

136 keSavrddhikamam; cf. KeSava: atha keSavrddhikarane koSapatane bhaisajyam ucyate. 
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ἴσα (K manuscript, Bar.: eva), “΄. . . as the sacrifice, Bhaga. . .”(?). For c, 
Sayana explains: “There, on account of his excellence, the example is Soma. 
. . . When the divisions of day and night are to be determined, the moon 
[=sdma] and sun [=bhdga] are mentioned, from the fact that they bring 
about divisions of time. Thus the meaning is “you are the best’ ”’ (tatra 
Sraisthyena. . . drstantah—somah iti.. . . ahoratrabhagesu. . . somah can- 
dramah bhagah suryas ca kalavacchedahetutvena prasastau tadvat Srestham 
asity arthah). His gloss of Soma as the moon seems acceptable (cf. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, 107, 112-13). His understanding of bhdga as the sun is 
possible, for in the RV, it is one of the Adityas which in later literature are 
enumerated as the twelve sun-gods (ibid., 43-44, 45). In this way, a later 
cosmology, as suggested in verse 1, may also be implied in this verse. It 
may, however, simply designate a god who dispenses wealth or general 
good fortune (ibid., 45; cf. Grill 106). yamesu is also a difficult word. Its 
basic meaning is ‘moving’ and thus could signify ‘“wandering stars” or 
“planets” (see Florenz, 275; Grill, 160-61; and Griffith, 256; cf. Bergaigne- 
Henry, 150 n). At Manu 7.145, it occurs in the context which suggests that 
it means a watch or division of time (about three hours) (utthaya pascime 
yame, “‘having arisen at the last watch”; cf. Kulluka Bhatta’s gloss: . . . 
ratreh pascimayama utthaya. . .). On the basis of this passage and its com- 
mentary, and because it occurs with Soma in the verse, Bloomfield (30) 
and Whitney-Lanman (296) suggest that it refers to the night watches. 
Rather, it appears to have the more general meaning, as Sayana implies, 
the watches in general, those which occur during the night (Soma) as well 
as during the day (Bhaga). Bergaigne and Henry suggest yet another, less 
likely, explanation: somabhag iva yamesu, “ ‘comme celui qui a part au Soma 
(Indra) parmi Dieux qui marchent (les Dieux actifs guerriers),’ par contraste 
avec [pada 4] comme Varuna parmi les Dieux (souverains, immobiles, en 
repose, etc.)’’ (150 n). In this verse, therefore, there seems to be a reference 
to a plant which, as well as being the most excellent of the medicines, is 
also equal with Soma (the moon and plant) and Bhaga (the dispenser of 
light and perhaps of health) among the watches of the day and night and 
with Varuna (the first) among the gods. 


VERSE 3 


This verse again appears to be directed to the simples (Sayana: osadhayah, 
cf. also Florenz, 276). In ab, P 1.38.3 has the easier reading: . . . anadhrstah 
sisasantih sisasatha (K: sisasata), ‘‘You . . . O unassailed [and] gracious 
[plants] be generous [to us]”’ (cf. Renou, JA, 252: 434). In cd, P reads: etah 
stha keSavardhanir atho stha keSadrmhanih (Bh. cites the Mahantipura, Orissa, 
manuscript reading: kesavrmhanih, ‘means for increasing [the thickness of] 
the hair’). The meaning is unaltered from that of the Sau. In a, Sayana 
glosses dnadhrsah as “not injured by anything” (kenacid api ahimsitah). This 
is the meaning adopted above (cf. however, Bloomfield, who renders it: 
“irresistible,” 30; and Whitney-Lanman, who translate it with more of an 
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active sense: “doing no violence,” 296). The two desideratives from the 
root san, as Bergaigne and Henry point out, have the sense of both ‘to 
conquer’ and ‘to be generous’ (150 n). In this way, the plants may be 
considered as conquerors of malady and benevolent bestowers of health 
(cf. Sayana: . . . sanitum drogyam datum icchantyah yuyam; cf. also the 
notion of Soma and Bhaga in verse 2) in the form of strong, thick hair. At 
AVS 6.30.3, we notice that the plant sami is requested to be gracious to 
hair (mrda kéSebhyah Sami). P 1.38 adds another verse (4) which is a variant 
of AVS 6.137.3 below. 


Notes to 6.136 and 137 


Translators generally agree that AVS 6.136 and 137 are charms to pro- 
mote the growth of hair.’*” Sayana prescribes their use in a rite for “one 
desiring the promotion of hair-growth’’ '*® at KaugS 31.28. 


6.136 
VERSE 1 


P(K) 1.67.1 reads as Sau, with the following word order: devi devyam 
jatasi prthivyam adhy osadhe. In c, Bh. has tvam in place of tam. For osadhe, 
in b, Sayana glosses: ‘that beginning with the kacamact”’ (kacamactiprabhr- 
tike), which is equated with nitatni (see Caland, AZ, 103 n), glossed in c, 
as “Ὁ down growing one, i.e. the herb, accustomed to growing forth in a 
downward direction” (. . . nitanvane nyakprasaranasile osadhe). The word 
nitatni occurs in later Vedic literature as a personification of one of the 
bricks used in the fire altar (TS 4.4.5.1; KS 40.4, Visnu Smrti 67.7) and as 
a star of the constellation krttika (TB 3.1.4.1). Griffith suggests that it is a 
“plant with deep roots and therefore supposed to strengthen the root of 
the hair’ (321 n). Being from the root tan plus ni, ‘to stretch down,’ it 
appears to refer to the entire plant rather than just to its roots. Whitney- 
Lanman consider it to be an epithet rather than an actual name of a plant 
(383). Since it is a feminine in 7, it is more probable that it signifies a plant 
whose very name may describe it as a hanging vine or perhaps a symbiotic 
plant which grows downward from other vegetation. Note, therefore, its 
symbolic association with long cranial hair. 


VERSE 2 


P 1.67.2 reads: indras tva khanat (K: khanatu) prathamo varunasya duhi- 
trbhyah, drmha jatan janayajatam ye jatas tan u varsiyasas (Bar: ye jas tan 


137 Zimmer translates the charms in his discussion of nitatni, a plant used against hair which 
falls out, Leben, 68; Grill: ‘‘“Haarwuchs (hair-growth),” Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 50, 
176; Griffith (both): ‘“A charm to promote the growth of hair,’” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 
321; Bloomfield (both): ““Charm with the plant nitatni to promote the growth of hair,’’” Hymns, 
31, 356, 357; and Whitney-Lanman (both): “To fasten and increase the hair,’’ Atharva-veda- 
samhita, Pt. 1, 383. 

138 kegqaurddhikaranakamah; cf. KeSava: keSavrddhikarane bhaisajyam ucyate. 
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varstyasas; Raghu Vira: ye ja|ta]s tan varsiyasas) krdhi, ‘‘Indra uprooted you 
first from Varuna’s daughters. [Therefore,] you strengthen the born, beget 
the unborn [and] make those which have already been born, long lasting” 
(cf. Renou, JA 253: 16 and AVS 6.137.1 below). The first two padas, ap- 
parently lost in the Sau but preserved in the P, have increased our knowl- 
edge of the mythology surrounding this plant. 


VERSE 3 


In a, P 1.67.3 has vatatah, ‘stretched down’ (K: [a]vatatah; see Renou, 
JA, 253: 16) in b, vrscyate, ‘is pulled out,’ confirming Whitney-Lanman’s 
emendation of the Sau reading (383). K has drsyate, ‘is seen,’ which is 
possible, but seems out of place in the context. In c, P has sarvam tam. 
Although vrscate (vrscydte), being from the root vrasc, ‘to cut,’ ‘to hew,’ 
literally means, ‘is cut(down),’ common sense would dictate that it predicates 
the hair which is “pulled out by its roots,’” as opposed to that which ‘falls 
out naturally” (avapddyate)—one cannot “cut off” the roots of the hair 
without scalping the individual. sdmulo has perhaps the sense of ‘by the 
roots,’ ‘completely,’ as in Classical Sanskrit. Because something is said to 
be sprinkled over the hair, Zimmer speculates that it may be the sap of the 
plant (68). KausS 31.28, however, prescribes that the plant’s fruit, which 
usually hangs from it and appears to grow downward, should be used and 
implies that this fruit is to be decocted before it is poured over the affected 
area. Although the exact part or parts of the plant are not specified in the 
hymn, it would seem reasonable to assume that, as in the KausS, originally 
a decoction made with the plant was sprinkled over the patient suffering 
from the loss of hair whether by natural causes or by accident. 


6.137 


VERSE 1 


P has no parallel to this verse. Sayana explains that jamddagni is a ‘great 
rst’’ (maharsth); vitahavya is ‘‘the name of a great rsi” (vitahavyakhyo ma- 
harsih); and dsita is “ἃ sage who has black hair” (krsnakeSasya etatsamjrasya 
muner). Jamadagni is mentioned at AVS 2.32.3 as a destroyer of worms 
(krimi); and at AVS 5.28.7, his triple lifetime is mentioned. Vitahavya is, 
according to the RV-Sarvanukramani, the rsi of RV 6.15, whom Griffith 
considers to be thought of as a magician like Virgil in the Middle Ages 
(321-22 n). Whitney-Lanman, along with the AV-Anukramani, suggest that 
the word should be understood as an epithet, “after the god has enjoyed 
his oblations” (Pt. 1 383). Nothing further is known about the word. At 
AVS 1.14.4, there is a reference to a spell authored by Asita who, Sayana 
says, is a rsi (etan namna rseh). Although the name of the herb (Sayana: 
osadhim) is not expressed in the verse, it is likely that it is nitatni 1 mentioned 
at AVS 6.136.1. 
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VERSE 2 


P 1.67.4 puts everything in the singular. In ab, it reads: astu viyamen- 
anumeyah (K: vyamenanumeyah; cf. Renou, JA, 253: 16); and in ὁ, it has 
nada ἴσα (K: na na tvair). Sayana renders ab: “First your hairs, O one desirous 
of hair-growth, where to be measured by finger-breadths, i.e. to be mea- 
sured by four and six finger-breadths, then they were to be measured by 
the length of two extended hastas (i.e. about 36 inches)” (he kesabhivrd- 
dhikama tvadiyah kesah prathamam.. . . angulinamaitat.. . . angulibhih. 
matavyas caturangulah sadangula ity evam paricchedya....tato.. . pra- 
saritahastadvayaparimanena. . . anu pascat meyah matavya asan); for cd, he 
understands the meaning to be: “As those [nada-plants], born on the edge 
of the water of a tank, being closely joined and growing quickly, become 
longer, so also, let the hairs grow” (te yatha tatakodakaprantesu utpannah 
samhatah santah sighram vardhamana draghiyamso bhavanti tatha kesa api 
vardhantam ity arthah). In a, the difficult word abhisu has the basic meaning, 
‘rein,’ and some translators have chosen to render it so (see Grill, 51; Griffith, 
322; and Whitney-Lanman, 383). According to Nighantu 2.4.3, 5, however, 
it can have the meaning “arm” (bahu) in the dual and “finger” (arguli) in 
the plural (cf. Bloomfield, 537). The latter meanings make better sense if, 
like Sayana, we consider that initially the hairs were a finger breadth in 
length and after the treatment with the medicinal herb, they were found 
to have grown to ἃ length equal to that of two hastas. In ab, the Sau reading 
implies a continuation of the mythological episode mentioned in verse 1; 
in which case, it was Jamadagni’s daughter’s hairs which were measured. 
P however, avoids this connection by reading astu to agree with vardhatam 
in C. 


VERSE 3 


In b, Ῥ 1.38.4 has: yaccha ... yamayausadhe (K: yaccha madhyam 
yamayausadhe); and in cd, it reads: kesavardhanam asy atharvanam kesadrm- 
hanam asy atharvanam, “You are the hair-promoters belonging to the 
Atharvans [and] you are the hair-strengtheners belonging to the Atharvans” 
(cf. AVS 4.3.7, 6.21.3cd, P 1.8.4 to AVS 2.3.4, 208, above, and Renou, JA, 
252: 434). The sequence of three requests found in ab, reminds one of the 
three demands of the nitatni-plant mentioned at AVS 6.136.2. 


Notes to 6.24 


There is disagreement among translators concerning the import of AVS 
6.24. Florenz'*? and Grill’*° consider it to be generally against ‘‘disease.” 
Griffith calls it: “A hymn to the Rivers’”’;’*’ Bloomfield, basing himself on 
KausS 30.13, entitles it: ‘“Dropsy, heart-disease and kindred maladies cured 


139 “Tas sechste Buch der Atharva-samhita,” BB, 12: 279. 
140 Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, 13, 161. 
41 Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 258. 
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by flowing water”;'*? and Whitney-Lanman: “Το the waters: for bless- 
ing.” 135 Sayana prescribes its use ‘for the purpose of quieting the diseases 
of jaundice, dropsy and derangement of the ‘humors’ in the region of the 
heart” '“* at KausS 30.13. 


VERSE 1 


In this verse the patient is speaking. In ab, K 19.7.8 reads: himavatah pra 
sravata tas sindhum upa gacchata, ‘Let that [water] flow from the Himavant 
[and] approach the Sindhu.” In cd, P 3.17.6 reads quite differently: ta apah 
sarvah sangatya caksuh pranan ca dhatta nah (K: pranam dadhatu nah), ‘“When 
all those waters have come together, let [them] bestow on us eye|-sight] 
and prana-breath.” In both of the above verses, the first line is similar to 
that of the Sau, which suggests that it may be formulaic, being recited 
when consecrating the water to be used in the rite. In b, samaha, ‘some- 
where,’ may also have the sense of ‘somehow’ (cf. Grill: “weiss nicht wie?” 
13). In d, Sayana explains hrddyotabhesajam as ‘‘{that] well-known medicine 
which ceases the heat in the heart” (prasiddham. . . hrdayadahanivartakam 
ausadham . . .). It seems to refer to the waters which are themselves the 
medicine for such an ailment. 


VERSE 2 


In this verse the patient appears to be speaking. K 19.7.9 reads quite 
differently: aksibhyam adidyota parsnibhyam hrdayena ca, apas tat sarvam 
nih karan tvasta ristam ivanasat, “As Tvastr removed the injury [so also] 
may the waters eradicate all that [which] has afflicted [my] two eyes, two 
heels and heart.” At P 8.8.4, cd is as P 19.7.9cd (O has tastaristam ivan- 
as[$?|ah{t?], in d); but ab reads: yad angair apah(?) pasprse, yac chirsna νας 
ca prstibhih, “. . . [all that] which has afflicted the action(?) of the limbs, 
of the head and of the ribs.’”” Again P cd appears to be formulaic, referring 
to the waters. At P 8.8.4, pasprse ‘has afflicted’ (root sprs, ‘to touch’) has 
replaced adidydta whose meaning as ‘afflicted’ may be confirmed by the 
replacement. Sayana understands adidyota, in a, to be “[that], born of dis- 
ease, causes inflammation, i.e. causes pain, in my two eyes” (. . . rogajatam 

. . mama aksnoh. . . adipayati vyathayati), suggesting rather a symptom 
than a proper disease. The pun on adidyota in a, and hrddyotd in verse 14d, 
may, as Grill suggests, distinguish “dussere Verletzung nach der inneren 
Krankheit” (161). The notion of that which afflicts the two heels and the 


2 Hymns, 12, 471. 

4° Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 298. 

™* hrdayadosa- (Sankar Pandit: drsyadosam, ‘visible derangement of the “humors” ’) jalo- 
darakamalarogasantyartham; cf. Kesava: atha hrdayadaghe (‘heart-affliction’) jalodare kamale ca 
bhaisajyany ucyante and Darila who considers it to be only for one suffering from dropsy 
(jalodarinam abhiscotate). 
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front of the two feet suggests the demonic foot-rapas (cf. RV 7.50 and the 
chapter on rdpas, 25-28, above). 


VERSE 3 


In this verse, either the patient or the healer could be speaking. The 
verse appears to be a general incantation to the waters for benefit. In a, K 
19.7.10 merely reverses the order of sindhupatnih sindhurajnih. Inc, Sayana 
explains tdsya bhesajam as medicines which remove our disease (. . . as- 
makam.. .rogasya. . . nirvartakam ausadham. . .); and in d, bhunajamahai 
(root bhuj, ‘to enjoy,’ ‘to consume’) seems to have a more pregnant sense, 
as suggested by Sayana: “through [that] medicine, we eat [those things] 
connected with you, i.e. after having subdued the disease, we are dependent 
on the strength-producing elements, food, drink, etc.” (. . .ausadhena. . . 
yusmakam sambandhino vayam bhunajamahai. nivrttarogah santah annapanadi 
balakaram vastu upajivama). In this way, bhunajamahai implies an enjoyment 
which is derived from the waters’ benefits after their consumption, i.e. after 
drinking the water we hope to obtain its benefits (cf. Florenz, 280; Bloom- 
field, 12-13; and Whitney-Lanman, 298). 


Notes to 6.57 


Translators are not unanimous in their understanding of AVS 6.57. Grif- 
fith calls it: “A charm for a wound or bruise”;'*° Bloomfield, basing himself 
entirely on KausS 31.11-15 and its commentaries, entitles it: ‘Urine (jalasa) 
as a cure for scrofulous sores’”’;'*° and Whitney-Lanman, more generally: 
“With a certain remedy against disease.” '*” Sayana prescribes its use “for 
the purpose of healing the sore without an opening,’”’** at KausS 31.11- 
15. Verse 3 is found in the list of purificatory rites (brhacchantigana) at 
AthParié 32.26 and with AVS 6.19, etc. in a rite for welfare at KausS 41.14. 
The context points to a charm for the consecration of Rudra’s watery med- 


icine to be used for the healing of sores. 


VERSE 1 


In ὦ, P 19.10.3 reads apabruvan (Raghu Vira: apabruvat). Sayana explains 
that bhesajam, in }, is “‘the medicine for the removing of this (or his) sore’”’ 
(. . . asya vranarogasya nivartakam ausadham); and for apabravat, in d, he 
reads: upabrivat and glosses: “he recited” (prayunkta). It, therefore, appears 
that Sayana understands upabrivat to be an imperfect without augmen- 


Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 276. 

146 Hymns, 19, 488. 

47 Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 1, 323. 

148 mukharahitavranabhaisajyartham; cf. KeSava: aksatavranabhaisajyam ucyate, ‘healing of 
unbroken sores’; on the reading aksata in place of the printed aksita, see Bloomfield, Kausika 
Sutra, xliii, and Whitney-Lanman, 323. 
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tation. On analogy, P’s apabruvan could be also an imperfect in the third 
person plural. It is preferable, however, to take it to be a subjunctive (cf. 
Bloomfield, 19; and Whitney-Lanman, 323). The arrow mentioned here is 
probably the disease sent by Rudra; and the remedy is also given by Rudra. 


VERSE 2 


For cd, P(K) 19.10.4 has a slightly easier reading: jalasé bhadram bhesajam 
tdasya no dehi jivdse (text accented), “Ὁ jalasd, bestow on us his (its?) aus- 
picious medicine so that we may live’; manuscript ‘P’: jalasam ugram bhe- 
sajam tasya(?) no dehi(?) jtvase, ‘‘Bestow on us his powerful medicine, jalasa, 
so that we may live.” Sayana following KausS 13.11-15, prefaces his com- 
ments to this verse by saying that (Rgvedic) jalasa, which he reads through- 
out for jalasd, is mentioned in the udakanaman (water-rite?) in which it is 
characterized by the foam of cow’s urine (jalasam iti udakanamasu pathitam. 
atra ca vintyoganusarena gomutraphenalaksanam). He, then, renders ab: “ΟΠ, 
attendants run towards the sore with it and then rinse near to (or around) 
the sore with it” (he paricarakah tena. . . vranam abhitah praksalayata.. . . 
tatha tenaiva. . . vranasamipale?| praksalayata). Rather than ‘to rinse’ (root 
ksal), the root sic, has the sense of ‘to sprinkle.’ In c, he glosses ugrdm as 
tiksnam, ‘sharp,’ ‘pungent,’ which brings to mind both the smell of urine 
and the points of the arrows. In the Vedic context, ugrd generally conveys 
a sense of fear and power, which, when applied to Rudra’s medicine would 
signify to the listener a medicine which is so potent that its effect is positively 
frightening. Perhaps, “powerful,” therefore, is the best translation for the 
reading ugrdm. The first line suggests a ritualistic procedure which entailed 
the sprinkling of liquid on to the area affected by sores or wounds caused 
by Rudra’s arrow. 


VERSE 3 


b occurs at RV 9.114.4cd and AVS 10.5.23d. The formulaic expression 
ksama τήρο is found at RV 8.20.26; 10.59.8-10. For cd, P(K) 19.10.5 reads: 
ksamadhamo(?) visam no ’stu bhesajam, “Το the ground [let] the adhama 
(vileness?) [go]; let there be medicine for us”; manuscript ‘P’ reads as Sau: 
ksama rapo. . . , which is the correct reading. Sayana considers the med- 
icines in the last line to be both the sentient and non-sentient beings as 
well as every action, in fact, everything (. . . samastam sthavarajangamat- 
makam...asmakam.. .ausadham astu.. . . krisnam karma. . . asmakam 
bhesajam astu). Not knowing of what the Vedic materia medica was com- 
posed, Sayana included nearly everything. As we have noticed, plant and 
animal products are often used as medicines; but “action” is not. The last 
verse appears to be a benediction recited to increase the overall efficacy of 
the jalasd-medicine. Cf. RV 5.42.11 where Rudra is said to be the master 
of every medicine (. . . y6 viSvasya ksdyati bhesajdsya). 
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Notes to RV 10.97 


Most translators consider RV 10.97 to be a hymn in praise of medicinal 
herbs and plants.'*” Sayana, referring to the Sarvanukramani, mentions that 
the rsi is Bhisaj, the atharvana (son of the Atharvan), that the hymn’s meter 
is anustubh, and that it encompasses the praise of herbs by the physician. 
Ritually, he states that when the consecrator succumbs to a disease such 
as fever, he should be purified by this sikta and quotes AsvSS 6.9 as ex- 
ample: ‘after having washed [him], one should rub [him] down, while 
reciting the osadhisitkta.’”’° At BD 7.154, it is said that the hymn is in praise 
of herbs and that the hymn of Bhisaj is used for the destruction of yaksma.1°1 


VERSE 1 
For a, TS 4.2.6 verse 1 reads: ya jata dsadhayo and for c, méndami 
babhrunam aham, “1 celebrate. . . of the brown ones.” MS 2.7.13 verse 1 


and KS 16.13 verse 1 have ya dsadhayah prathamajah, in a; similarly, KapS 
25.4 verse 1, but prathamaja. In c, KS, KapS begin with manai; and MS 
begins with manvé. VS 12.75 reads as RV. triyugam has been understood 
by Sayana to be either ‘‘the three ages beginning with the krta’”’ (. . . krta- 
diyugatrayamuktam . . .) or else, following SB 7.2.4.26, the three seasons, 
i.e. in the spring, in the rainy season and in the autumn (. . . vasante 
pravrsi saradi cety arthah; so also Sayana to TS and Mahidhara to VS; cf. 
Eggeling, SBE, 41: 339-40). It appears rather to be a reference to a mythical 
event which occurred in the distant past; and the standard translation of 
“age’’ seems best (cf. Renou, EVP, 16: 155). Both Sayana to TS and Ma- 
hidhara to VS understand babhrinam to be “those herbs reddish-brown 
by maturity or fit for the nurturing of living beings” [. . . prani- (Mahidh: 
jagajjana-) bharanasamarthanam paripakena (Mahidh: pakena) pingalavar- 
nanam va tasam osadhinam . . .|. Sayana to RV, however, states that they 
are ‘‘the brown colored herbs beginning with Soma’ (. . . babhruvarnanam 
somadyosadhinam. . . ; cf. Geldner, 306). The brown color probably refers 
to plants which are naturally so, or to those plants or herbs which, when 
dried, turn brown. There is some disagreement about the exact meaning 
of the last pada. At SB 7.2.4.26 the hundred dhamans are said to be the 
direct result of living a hundred years, of having a hundred merits and of 


“° See, in particular, Roth: ‘Das Lied des Arztes, Rigveda 10.97 (The hymn of the doc- 
tor. . .),” ZDMG, 25: 645-48; the same translation is given by Grassmann, Rig-Veda, 2: 378; 
Hillebrandt: “An die Pflanzen (To the plants),” Lieder der Rgveda, 107; Griffith: ‘Praise of 
Herbs,”” Hymns of the Rgveda, 2: 533; Geldner: “Lob der Heilkrduter (Praise of the healing- 
plants), Der Rigveda, 3: 306; and Gonda: “An address of a ‘doctor’ to his herbs,” ‘The so- 
called secular, humorous and satirical hymns of the Rgveda,” Selected Studies, 3: 388; cf. also 
Renou: “‘Louange des Plantes,’”” EVP, 16: 155, notes only. 

°° Anu: yd osadhis tryadhikatharvano bhisag osadhistutir anustubham; Sayana: atharvanah 
putrasya bhisan namna arsam.. . . diksitanam jvaradyupatape samjate ‘nena suktena marjayet. 
sutritam ca—‘osadhisuktena caplavyanumrtjet’ iti (ASvSS 6.9; see also MSS 38.3). 

1. . ya osadhistavah, prayoge bhisajas tv etad yaksmanasaya kalpate; cf. Macdonell, The 
Brhad-Devata, Pt. 2, 292. 
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having a hundred energies; and seven refers to the seven vital airs in the 
head (see, Eggeling, SBE 41: 340; also cited by Sayana to RV). Yaska at 
Nirukta 9.28, however, considers it to be either 107 species of plants or 
else 107 (or 700, depending on the meaning of saptasatam) vulnerable 
spots (marman) of the body, on which the herbs are placed (. . . dhamani 
trayani bhavanti. sthanani namani janmaniti. janmany atrabhipretani. saptas- 
atam purusasya marmanam. tesv ena dadhatiti va; cf. also L. Sarup, The Nigh- 
antu and The Nirukta, 148 τι. 6). Sayana to RV glosses dhamani as “refuge 
station” (. . . aSrayabhutani sthanani . . . ; one of Yaska’s choices). This 
idea of location is followed by Hillebrandt (107). Although the usual mean- 
ing of dhaman is station or location, it seems more likely, as Yaska points 
out, that it refers to the 107 varieties, types or species of brown herbs (see 
in particular, Geldner, 3: 306, Renou, EVP, 16: 155, and Gonda, The meaning 
of the Sanskrit term dhaman, 54); and in the light of verse 2 and AVS 8.7, 
where numerous types of plants and herbs are extolled, the mention of 
the 107 kinds of herbs points to an already developed pharmacopoeia, in 
which only the most efficacious plants are included. 


VERSE 2 


In c, TS 4.2.6 verse 2 and MS 2.7.13 verse 2 read atha; MS and KapS 
25.4 verse 2, Satakrato and KS 16.13 verse 2 and VS 12.76 follow the RV. 
Sayana to RV glosses the obscure word Satakratvo as ‘whose actions are a 
hundredfold”’ (Satakarmanah). Although the etymology of the word kratu 
is disputed, it seems to have had the early meaning ‘power,’ in this context, 
‘healing power’ (see Mayrhofer, Wb. 1: 276; cf. also Renou, 155). Mahidhara 
to VS explains that the disease or poison (gada), from which the patient, 
i.e. the sacrificer, suffers is that of the six waves of existence beginning 
with hunger and thirst (. . . yajamanam agadam ksutptpasadisadurmiroga- 
rahitam . . .). amba, as Mayrhofer notices, is a “Lallwort’” for mother (Wb. 
1: 45, cf. Geldner, 306) and so may be best expressed by the colloquialism 
“mama.” The later application of the word to the goddesses Durga and 
Kali implies more fear and respect. This also seems to be inherent in its 
utterance in this verse. 


VERSE 3 


For ab, AVS 8.7.27 reads: ptispavatih prasumatih phalinir aphala uta, “[let] 
the flowering [and] shoot-bearing [herbs] as well as [those] bearing fruit 
and [those] not bearing fruit. . . ,”” which also occurs at KS 16.13 verse 
3 and KapS 25.4 verse 3. TS 4.2.6 verse 3 and MS 2.7.13 verse 3 read 
similarly, but prasivatih replaces prasumatih. At the end of d, TS, KS and 
KapS have parayisndvah. VS 12.77 reads as RV; cf. also TS 4.1.4.4 and VS 
11.47. In a, Sayana construes dsadhih as a vocative (he . . . osadhayah); 
Ludwig, Griffith (533) and Hillebrandt (107) render it as an accusative, 
“rejoice at the herbs’; and Geldner as a nominative (see, Der Rigveda, 3: 
306). If dsadhih is translated as a vocative, the words in b must also be 
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considered as such and if, along with the words in 8, it is rendered as an 
accusative, the subject of the verb in a is obscure. Perhaps, following Geld- 
ner, it is best to construe it as a nominative, so also in b. The implied 
meaning of parayisnavah, as Sayana to RV notices, is making the patient 
pass from the point of disease (. . . rugnam purusam parayantyo rogat). 


VERSE 4 


This verse is quite obscure. For cd, TS 4.2.6 verse 4 and MS 2.7.13 verse 
4 read: rdpamsi vighnatir ita rdpah catdyamanah, ‘go, destroying the rdpas, 
dispelling the rdpas.’’ The apparent redundancy is corrected in KS 16.13 
verse 4 and KapS 25.4 verse 4, which replace γήραϊ by raksas. VS 12.78 
reads as RV. Sayana to RV understands iti to refer to the entire second 
line: ‘This is to be said to your adjunct physician: ‘I, having the herbs as 
purpose, give to you, O physician, a horse, a cow, fine muslin, in short 
myself’ “ (. . . yusmakam sambandhinam bhisajam. . . vaksyamanam iti it- 
tham.. .upa bravimi.. . . osadhyartham aham asvam gam. . . amsukam 
kim bahuna atmanam apihe. . . cikitsaka. . . tubhyam. . . dadamt). Mahi- 
dhara to VS also follows this line of interpretation, but replaces cikitsaka 
by yajnapurusa. There are three basic problems with this explanation: 1. In 
the verse, dtmanam refers to the man (purusa) not the speakers; 2. the verb 
sanéyam has the more usual sense of ‘obtain,’ ‘get’ (root san); and 3. the 
syntactical placement of iti in the verse is an argument against its reference 
to the entire second line. The verse seems to indicate the rewards which 
the healer will obtain if the herbs he is using perform their designated 
healing function; and he is appealing to these divine mothers (cf. verse 2) 
to restore the man’s life (self) so that the healer may gain his just reward. 
This latter function of the herb implies that she was believed to have ac- 
tivities other than just healing and was looked on as a general luck-bringer 
(cf. Hillebrandt, 107; and Geldner, 106); cf., however, AVS 8.7.11 where 
the herbs are requested to rescue a similar list of items. pada-d occurs at verse 
8d, below. 


VERSE 5 


In a, MS 2.7.13 verse 5 has nivéSanam; in c, gobhaja; and in d, along with 
KS 16.13 verse 5, it reads sandvatha. TS 4.2.6 verse 5, KapS 25.4 verse 5 
and VS 12.79 read as RV. Sayana to RV glosses parnd by palasa and cites 
TB 1.1.3.10 which points to the relationship between the parnd-tree and 
Soma. Concerning the two trees, Mahidhara to VS, citing Nirukta 2.5 as 
support, mentions that asvatthé and parné are to be understood in a deriv- 
ative sense, i.e. the wooden ladles for the purpose of making an oblation 
by the adhvaryu are made from their wood (. . . adhvaryuna homartham 
juhvam sthapanat asvatthaparnasabdabhyam . . .). Along similar lines, Roth 
suggests that a small box in which the healer carries the prepared aromatic 
herbs was made from the wood of these plants (645; cf. Geldner, 306). It 
appears rather to be an allusion to the healing-plant goddess Arundhati 
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who, at AVS 5.5.5, is said to arise out of, among other trees, the asvatthd 
and parnd, or perhaps to the kustha-plant who was acquired from the seat 
of the gods the asvatthd-tree (see AVS 5.4.3; 6.95.1; 19.39.6), or yet, as 
Sayana implies, to the Soma plant. Because the herbs are personified (see 
verses 2, 4, 6, etc.), they are entitled to a human gift, cows, given presumably 
in the form of a sacrifice. 


VERSE 6 


For ab, TS 4.2.6 verse 7 reads: ydd ésadhayah samgdcchante rajanah sdmitav 
iva. MS 2.7.13 verse 6 follows TS, but has sdmita(?), in b; and in c, kdvt, 
‘poet,’ replaces bhisdg. KS 16.13 verse 7 reads as TS, but has samdgamata 
in 4; and, likewise, KapS 25.4 verse 7 follows TS. VS 12.80 reads as RV. 
Sayana to RV glosses the difficult sdmitav as ‘in battle” (samgrame, to TS; 
yuddhe). Likewise, Mahidhara to VS glosses it as “in battle” (yuddhe). The 
translators, however, based on the occurrences of the word in the RV, tend 
to favor the meaning “at the council” (see in particular, Roth, 646; Hille- 
brandt, 107; and Geldner, 306; cf. also Renou, 155). Against the native 
tradition, therefore, the preferred meaning is “council.” In c, Sayana to RV 
considers viprah to be a wise Brahmana (prajriah brahmanah), thus antici- 
pating verse 22 (cf. Geldner, 306; and Renou, 156). At the TS, however, 
he explains him more fully as the wise man who is skilled in the production 
of the (herbs’) juices and strengths (. . . vipro medhavi rasaviryabhavana- 
bhijrio yah purusah . . .). Mahidhara to VS understands the word to refer 
to “δῇ honored servant” (bhavadasrito). Such a person may be called a 
“healer,” or based on the etymology of the word (i.e. from the root vip, 
‘to shake’), a “shaker.” It is interesting to note that the MS replaces bhisag 
with kavi, suggesting that a healer is one skilled in the use of words rather 
than herbs, as Sayana suggests. [Cf. Geldner’s rendering of viprah, ‘der 
Redekundige (Brahmane),”’ 306.] It seems likely, therefore, that a physician 
was considered to be one who possessed skill in the preparation and ap- 
plication of medicinal herbs as well as knowledge and mastery of the rec- 
itation of charms and incantations. 


VERSE 7 


In a, TS 4.2.6 verse 14(!) and MS 2.7.13 verse 8 read somavatim; and in 
c, MS has ayuksi, ‘I have brought together,’ which fits better in the context 
of the preceding verse. KS 16.13 verse 6, KapS 25.4 verse 6 and VS 12.81 
follow RV. Sayana to RV considers there to be four different types of prin- 
cipal herbs (asvavatyadayah pradhanabhuta osadhayas catasrah); and at TS, 
he explains them in detail: “ἃ certain type, aSvavati, horses are in it, i.e. 
where there is affluence [obtained] through herbs, horses are obtained by 
means of wealth (i.e. by purchase); another type of herb is somavati, the 
Soma-sacrifice is in it, i.e. where there is the affluence [obtained] by grain, 
the Soma-sacrifice is able to be made; another is urjayati. It makes strength 
or actions of life; another kind is udojas, it has the form of the eight elements 
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and causes the bodily elements to thrive by means of food” (kacid osadhijatir 
asvavati, asva asyam santity asvavati, osadhisamrddhau satyam dhanadvar- 
enasva labhyanta ity arthah. anya kacid osadhijatih somavati somayago ‘syam 
astiti somavati, dhanyasamrddhau satyam somayagah kartum Sakyata ity arthah. 
aparorjayanti, urja balam pranacestam va karotity arthah. anya jatir udojah, 
utkrstayojo ‘stamadhaturupam yasyah sodojah annadvarena Sariradhatun po- 
sayatity arthah). Mahidhara to VS on the other hand, makes them attributes 
of herbs (dsadhir) (see Geldner, 307). This is in accordance with the general 
context of AVS 8.7 and seems the most plausible way of understanding 
the words. It is difficult to know exactly to what asvavatim refers. Literally, 
it means ‘[the herb] possessed of horses.’ It may signify, therefore, as Sayana 
to TS suggests, “that which obtains horses” (cf. Geldner, 307); or perhaps 
a better explanation is ‘’that which has the power of horses’’ (see Gonda, 
389). Roth emends the word to read apjavatim, ‘Des wassrige” (646) and 
Hillebrandt leaves it, as well as the other words, in ab, untranslated (107). 
Cf. AVS 8.7.6 and 27, below. 


VERSE 8 


TS 4.2.6 verse 10, MS 2.7.13 verse 10, KS 16.13 verse 8; KapS 25.4 
verse 8 and VS 12.82 read as RV. Sayana to RV glosses stisma as “strengths” 
(balani). This is the primary meaning of the word; yet, as Roth notices, it 
also has the sense of ‘‘odor’’ (646). This sense may fit in this context; but 
elsewhere “power,” “force,” “strength,” etc. is more suitable (cf. 
Renou, 155). 


VERSE 9 


In a, TS 4.2.6 verse 8 reads niskrtir; in b, sdémkrtih; in c, sarah patatrinih 
and in d, niskrta. In b, KS 16.13 verse 12 reads: dtho tva asi niskrtih and in 
c, sarah and stha. Similarly, MS 2.7.13 verse 7 has dtha tudm asi sdmkrtih, 
in b and sarah in c. On the other hand, KapS 25.4 verse 12 reads, in b: atho 
yuyam stha niskrtih; in c, sirah . . . sthana and in d, niskrtha. VS 12.83 
follows RV. It is clear that the words iskrtir, niskrtth and sdmkrtih were 
considered to be almost synonymous (cf. Geldner, 307, and Renou, 115- 
16). For the difficult word sirah, Sayana to RV glosses ‘those accustomed 
to flowing (or moving quickly)” (saranasilah); and to TS, he explains sarah 
patatrinih as ‘‘the winged destroyers of that beginning with hunger” (sarah 
ksudhadinam apavarayitryah ..., cf. Mahidhara, below). Mahidhara, 
however, offers three possible explanations: They exist with fluidy drink 
and food; or they are the destroyers of [misfortunes] beginning with hunger; 
or else sira means a plough (. . . sirah saha iraya annena vartanta iti sirah 
.. . yadva sirah ksudhadinam apasarayitryah. yadva siram halam . . .). It is 
clear that Mahidhara is merely guessing. At AVS 5.5.9c, we read: sara 
patatrini, ‘winged stream,’ as a description of the goddess Arundhati and 
at AVS 5.5.6, she is called niskrti. These parallel occurrences suggest that 
the poet of this Rgvedic passage had in mind this plant-goddess and her 
various forms when he composed the verse. Based on this and the fact 
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that the majority of parallel passages from the Yajurvedic texts read sarah 
in place of sirah, the more correct reading appears to be sarah. sirah, as 
Geldner suggests, could therefore, be a scribal error (307). 


VERSE 10 


In b, P(O) 11.7.1 has akramit. In c, TS 4.2.6 verse 11, KS 16.13 verse 9 
(accents wanting), MS 2.7.13 verse 11, KapS 25.4 verse 9, and P(O) read 
Osadhayah. In d, TS has tantivam and KS, kimcit tanvo. VS 12.84 fol- 
lows RV. 


VERSE 11 


In a, TS 4.2.6 verse 6(!), KS 16.13 verse 11 and KapS 25.4 verse 11 
reverse the position of ima and ahdm. MS 2.7.13 verse 9 and VS 12.85 
follow RV. Sayana to RV understands vajdyann to mean “making the dis- 
eased one strong” (. . . rugnam balinam kurvan), which is followed by 
Renou (156). Hillebrandt renders: ‘‘siegreich’” (168) and Geldner: “nach 
dem Siegerpreis (Gewinn) verlangend” (307). The same notion of holding 
herbs in the hand in order to cure a patient occurs at AVS 4.13.6. In d, 
Yaska at Nirukta 3.15, unfortunately, does not explain the difficult jrvagfbho. 
Sayana to RV, however, glosses it as: ““As because of a seizer of living 
beings beginning with birds, i.e. as because of a hunter, lives perish”’ (ji- 
vanam sakunyadinam grahakadvyadhadyatha jiva nasyanti tadvat), but also 
offers the alternative: ‘’just as life is taken away in the presence of death” 
(yadva. jtvagrbho mrtyoh sakaSaj 00 "pahriyate tadvat). Similarly, at TS, he 
glosses it: “the seizer of beings beginning with hares” (. . . jivasya Sasader 
grahanat. . .). Mahidhara’s explanation is that the jivag7bh is an executioner 
and the yaksma is the life of a condemned man in his presence. Roth (646), 
Hillebrandt (108) and Geldner (307 n) understand it in a similar way, i.e. 
“Hascher.” The idea of cd appears to be that when the healer holds the 
herbs in his hand and, presumably, strokes or waves them over the body 
of the patient, the essential power of the demonic disease perishes, just as 
a living being’s life disappears in the presence of one who takes its life, 
where the analogy is between a beast of prey and a healer (cf. verse 
13 below). 


VERSE 12 


AVS 4.9.4 has, in a, ee prasarpasy (P 9.9.2: yasya yava; P 13.13.6: 
yasyausadhayah) and inc,. . . badhasa (P 8.3.11: tasmad yaksmam vibadha 
tvam; P 9.9.2: tasmad visam vi badhasa; P 13.13.6: tasmad yaksmam vi badha- 
dhvam, unaccented in O). TS 4.2.6 verse 12 reads differently: yah ta dtasthir 
atmanam ya avivisiéh pdruhparuh, tas te ydksmam vi badhantam ugré 
madhyamaésir i iva, “Let those [herbs], who have ascended your self (body) 
[and] who have entered [your] every joint, drive away your ydksma as an 
impartial law-enforcer.’” KS 16.13 verse 10 (unaccented) and KapS 25.4 
verse 10 follow TS, but omit ya, in b. MS 2.7.13 verse 12 reads as TS, but 
reverses dtasthur and avivisuh, in ab. VS 12.86 follows RV. The numerous 
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occurrences of the verse suggest that it is formulaic. For d, which includes 
the difficult word madhyamasir, Sayana to RV explains: “Just as a king, 
having raised his strength (ugrd), being in a neutral position, drives away, 
step by step, the enemies causing trouble immediately contiguous to [him]’’ 
(ugrah udgurnabalah. . . madhyamasthane vartamano raja yatha upadravak- 
arinah samanantarasatriin pade pade vibadhate tadvat). A similar gloss is 
given to AVS 4. 9.4, where he cites the definition of madhyamastr from the 
Nitisastras (i.e. “arir mitram arer mitram’’; cf. Geldner, 370). At TS, however, 
he understands the word slightly differently: the king who lies in [or] ad- 
heres to the middle, i.e. the impartial path which conforms to the Ssastras 
(. . . madhyamena svakiyaparakiyapaksapatarahitena Sastriyamargena Sete 
vartata iti madhyamasth. tadrgo raja. . .). Mahidhara to VS, in his typically 
eloquent manner, derives “Sir from the root Sr, ‘to crush’ and considers 
madhyamaéir as well as the pada as follows: “as one who crushes, i.e. injures 
in the middle, in the middle of the body; being in the middle, the spot of 
the vulnerable (or vital) points [of the body]. Thus as a superior ksatriya, 
bruising the vulnerable (or vital) point, with his sword raised [and] with 
his (finger protectors called) Godha and Angulitra fastened on, removes 
the enemies; or else the powerful Rudra who crushes with the middle, i.e. 
the middle part of the trident, (and) removes people at the end of the age” 
(. . . madhye dehamadhye bhavam madhyamam marmabhagam Srnati hinasti 
madhyamasth. . . . marmaghataka ugra utkrsto baddhagodhangulitrana ud- 
gurnasastrah ksatrtyo yatha satrum badhate. yadva ugro rudro madhyamena 
trisulamadhyabhagena Ssrnatiti madhyamasih yatha yugante janad badhate 

. .). The native commentaries, therefore, notice a definite military or po- 
litical image in the last pada, so also most translators (see especially, Roth, 
646; Hillebrandt, 108; Geldner, 307; and H. P. Schmidt, ‘““Rgvedic madhyayu 
and madhyamasi,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute [Dia- 
mond Jubilee Volume] [1977-1978], 309-17; cf. also Renou, 156). Rather 
than construing madhyamaégir as a noun, it may be possible to render it as 
an adjective, meaning, ‘residing in the middle,” i.e. “impartial.” ugré, 
therefore, could be a substantive, referring to a type of “policeman,” who 
enforces the king’s will (see Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 1: 83; and Rau, 
Staat und Gesellschaft, 114-15). The idea seems to be that as an impartial 
law-enforcer enters a dispute to put an end to it, just so the herb, ointment 
or barley enters between the disease-demon and the victim in order to 
eradicate the bodily malady. This may have been carried out ritually when 
the healer held the herb in his hand or applied the ointment, etc. (cf. verse 
11). Cf. T. Chowdhury who has suggested a clever but unconvincing der- 
ivation of the word madhyamastr, i.e. mddhyam (accusative singular) and 
asir (nominative singular), i.e. “as a sharp boring instrument [drives away] 
the middle part (of anything by cutting a hole)” (JBORS, 17: 89-90). 


VERSE 13 


In b, TS 4.2.6 verse 13 has syenéna, ‘with the hawk’ and MS 27.13 verse 
13 reads: casena kikidtvya. KS 16.13 verse 13, KapS 25.4 verse 13 and VS 
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birds (4 _atisighram patata casakhyena vaksind saha. tatha kikidivina paksina 
ca saha). At TS, however, he considers syenéna and kikidivina to be two 
diseases: Syend is a disease born of pitta (bile), because of its hawk-like 
conquering nature, and kikidivi is a disease born of slesman (phlegm), be- 
cause kiki is onomatopoeic for a throat obstructed by phlegm (slesmava- 
ruddhakanthajanyadhvaner anukaranartho ‘yam kikisabdas tena kikina dhva- 
niviSesena divyati vyavaharatiti rogavisesah kikidivih, sa ca slesmajanyah 
Syenavattivrataratvat pittajanyo rogah syenah). Mahidhara to VS, on the other 
kimbhiitena casena. kikidivina. kikiti Sabdanukaranam. kikiti Sabdena dvyati 
kridatiti kikidivis tena. casas tavocitah sarthah). He, like Sayana, explains the 
two words in b, as diseases and adds for vatasya dhrajya, the disease of the 
wind (vatarogah). Although their meanings are obscure, the context would 
suggest that casa and kikidivi most probably refer to birds: the casa is a 
blue jay and the kikidivi is closely related to it (see Meulenbeld, The Mad- 
havanidana, 464). In d, for the difficult nihakaya, Sayana to RV glosses: 
“with the varan” (godhikaya). At TS, he does not comment upon it; Ma- 
hidhara to VS defines it as “‘pain in all limbs” (sarvangavedana). Previously 
in his comment to this verse, Mahidhara equated it with “destruction, se- 
rious misfortune” (nirrtih krchrapattis). Mayrhofer notices a connection with 
the word nihard, ‘snow or blizzard,’ and thus offers the meaning “storm” 
or “rainshower” (Wb, 2: 170; 3: 744; cf. Geldner, 307; and Renou, 156). It 
may, like kahabaha at AVS 9. 8.11, be onomatopoeic for flatulence which 
is suggested by the phrase vatasya dhrajyd, ‘with the force of the wind.’ 
Roth considers that the actual hymn concludes with this verse and that 
the remaining verses were added later as adornment (647). 


VERSE 14 


In c, P 13.13.7 has osadhayah samvidana and TS 4.2.6 verse 9(!) reads: 
tah sdérva ésadhayah samvidana; and in d, P(K) has idam me pra tirata vacah, 
“. . . Must increase this my charm” (O as Sau); and MS 2.7.13 verse 14 
has ésadhayah pravata vacam me. KS 16.13 verse 14 (unaccented in b), KapS 
25.4 verse 14 and VS 12.88 follow RV. In this verse, the coming together 
or combination of herbs seems to be implied. On the repetition of the root 
av, see Renou, 156. 


VERSE 15 


cd is repeated unchanged at AVS 6.96.1cd and at P 13.13.9 (O: 11.7.5, 
6). In b, KS 16.13 verse 16 reads: ako$ah kosinig ca yah, “which are sheathless 
and which have a sheath.” Similarly, MS 2.7.13 verse 15 has akoga . 
kosinih. TS 4.2.6 verse 15 and VS 12.89 follow RV. KapS omits the verse. 
Roth considers this verse to be the words of the sick man and his family 
(647). bfhaspatiprasutas implies that the power of the herbs are increased 
by the words of the poet-healer. Cf. also verse 3 above. 
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VERSE 16 


This verse occurs unaltered at AVS 6.96.2. A close variant of cd is found 
at AVS 8.7.28, which has viSvasmad, in d. TS, KS, MS and KapS omit the 
verse; and VS 12.90 follows RV. In a, Sayana to RV understands 
Sapathyad as “the evil produced by a curse” (. . . Sapathasamjatad enasah 

; cf. to AVS 6.96.2: . . . Sapathajanitad brahmanakrosajat papad.. .) 
and varunyéd as “[evil] caused by Varuna” [. . . varunasambhavat.. . ; 
cf. to AVS: . . . varunakrtad anrtavadanadijanitat papad . . . , “the evil 
born from speaking lies (and) caused by Varuna’’]. Thieme, however, ren- 
ders ab slightly differently: “May they (the plants used in a particular spell) 
free me of the shackle [that was put upon me] by an oath (Sapdtha), and 
also of the shackle [that was put upon me] by a true speech (like a vow, 
etc.) [or, by God True-Speech]. . . ,” commenting “the side by side of 
‘oath’ and ‘Varuna’ shows them to be related, but not identical’’ (Mitra and 
Aryaman, 63-64). He is quite correct in understanding that it is from the 
harmful bodily effects of the “oath” or ‘‘vow” and from those imposed by 
Varuna that the herbs are requested to release the victim (cf. Geldner, 307). 
In other words, it refers, therefore, to bodily damage connected with the 
two punishing gods Yama and Varuna and with the infringement of the 
cosmic order according to the “oath” (Sapatha) of the gods. Rather than 
“an evil committed by the gods” (Sayana to RV and AVS: devaih krtat 
papan), devakilbisat refers to the “sin committed against the gods”’ (cf. 
Geldner, 307). This is the last verse of the hymn rendered by Hillebrandt 
(108). Roth, as in the previous verse, considers this one to be the words of 
the victim and his family (647). 


VERSE 17 


This entire verse is found unchanged at P 13.13.8. cd occurs at AVS 
6.109.2cd, where the Arundhati-related pippali-plants are specified as hav- 
ing spoken the words. For b, KS 16.13 verse 15 reads: divo antebhyah pari 
(Ὁ) (unaccented in middle of ab) and KapS 25.4 verse 15 follow this (note: 
there is an apparent misprint in 4, i.e. avapatantir should be read for apa- 
vatantir). TS 4.2.6 verse 17, MS 2.7.13 verse 16 and VS 12.91 follow RV, 
except MS has asndvamahe, in c. 


VERSE 18 


ab occurs at P 13.13.9. TS 4.2.6 verse 16 reads differently: yah osadhayah 
sémarajnih prdvistah prthivim dnu, tasam tvdm asy uttama pra no jivatave 
suva, ‘“You are the choicest of those herbs whose king is Soma [and] who 
have entered the earth; [therefore,] urge us to long life.” KS, MS and KapS 
omit this verse, and VS 12.92 follows RV. Sayana to RV glosses the difficult 
§atdvicaksanah as “having many appearances” (bahudarsana . . .), which 
is similar to Renou’s contention that it is a superlative form of the adjective 
vicaksand and a common epithet of Soma (156). Mahidhara suggests that 
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it means the herbs who are “‘clever or [those] who have many strengths or 
yet [those] of whom there are a hundred praises” (. . . Satamasamkhyam 
vicaksanag caturah bahuvirya va Satam vicaksanah stotaro yasam itiva... ; 
cf. Geldner, 308). The compound word appears to point to the herb’s char- 
acterization of being multi-skilled, that is to say, its ability to perform func- 
tions other than healing (verses 2, 4, above). Cf. AVS 5.4.9 and 19.39.4, 
where the Soma related kustha plant is known as the “choicest” (uttamé, 
masculine!) among the herbs. 


VERSE 19 


TS 4.2.6 verse 16 has ab only (see verse 18 n above). KS, MS and KapS 
omit this verse; and VS 12.93 follows RV. In c, Sayana to RV understands 
asyai to refer to “the body of the diseased man” (rugnatanve). Mahidhara, 
on the other hand, glosses it: “the herb held by me” (. . . osadhyai mad- 
grhitayai. . .). Either interpretation can be correct. Since the most obvious 
feminine noun is, however, dsadhi, the subject of the entire hymn, Ma- 
hidhara’s explanation is perhaps more likely to be correct (cf. verse 21, 
below, Roth, 647 and Geldner, 647). Cf. verse 15 n above. 


VERSE 20 


TS 4.2.6 verse 19 and VS 12.95 follow RV. KS, MS and KapS omit the 
verse. In a, Sayana to RV understands that the uprooter should not harm 
the herbs (he osadhayah. . . yusman. . . ma himsyat.. . . bhumeh khana- 
nakarta). At TS, however, he interprets it along the lines of our rendering: 
“O herbs, do not let your uprooter, i.e. the performer of the digging in 
order to seize your root for the sake of healing, perish” (he osadhayo vo 
yusmakam khanita cikitsayai yusmadiyam mulam grahitum khananasya Κατ 
ma risan ma vinasyatu). Mahidhara follows this explanation almost word 
for word. At VS 12.100 a very similar idea is expressed (see note to verse 
23, below). The herbs, being powerful beings in their own right, must be 
placated for the pain and insult caused to them by their uprooting. This 
suggests, perhaps, a development of sentiments tending towards ahimsa— 
the poet-healer is conscious of the harm he may cause to the herbs. Note 
also that the entire herb, including the root, seems to have been used. 


VERSE 21 


In cd, TS 4.2.6 verse 18 reads: ihd samgdtya tah sdrva asmai sdm datta 
bhesajam, “Let all those [herbs], having assembled here, bestow medicine 
on him (i.e. the patient).” KS 16.13 verse 17 has ab of RV only and completes 
the verse with cd of verse 16 (see verse 15 n, above). MS and KapS omit 
the verse; and VS 12.94 follows RV (note the reversal of verses 94, 95). At 
verse 19, Sayana to RV understands asyai to refer to ‘the body of the sick 
man” (rugnatanve); but to TS, he glosses asmdi as “the sacrificer’”’ (yajaman- 
aya). Mahidhara glosses asydi as “το the herb” (osadhyai) which is followed 
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by Geldner (303). It is likely that asydi (feminine) refers to the herb (dsadhi) 
as the contrasting use of the masculine asmai at TS would confirm (cf. verse 
19 n, above). Mahidhara to VS seem to have captured the sense of ab in 
his comments: “herbs, standing near, who hear this my speech having the 
form of a request, and others who are fixed in the distance [and] being 
separated, hear only a little [of it]’’ (ya osadhaya idam madvacanam prar- 
thanarupam upa samipasthah srnvanti yas canyah duram paragatah dure vya- 
vasthita vyavahitah satyah isat srnvanti. . .). 


VERSE 22 


In c, TS 4.2.6 verse 20 has karoti; KS, MS and KapS omit the verse; and. 
VS 12.96 follows RV. In c, Sayana to RV considers brahmands to be ‘the 
Brahmana-physician who knows the efficacy of the herbs [and who] prac- 
tices medicine” (. . . osadhisamarthyajrio brahmano vaidyah . . . karoti cik- 
itsam . . .); while at TS, he specifies him as the Brahmana who practices 
medicine with our roots, etc. (. . . cikitsam asmadiyamuladina brahmanah 
karoti. . .). Mahidhara follows closely the commentary of TS. Rather than 
being only a member of the priestly class, the brahmands may also refer to 
one whose special craft is brahman, supernatural utterance, spell (cf. the 
notion of vipra, kavi and bhisdj at verse 6 n above). 


VERSE 23 


This verse occurs unchanged at AVS 6.15.1; it is omitted by TS, KS, MS 
and KapS; while, it is found unaltered at VS 12.101. Between VS 12.96 
(=RV 10.97.22) and 12.101, there are four additional verses, which read 
as follows: 


12.97: naSayitri balasasyarsasa upacitam asi, dtho Satdsya yaksmanam paka- 
rér asi nagani, ‘You [,O herb,] are the destroyer of balasa, of he- 
morrhoids [and] of [those] heaped up (upacit). Moreover, you are 
the destroyer of the hundred yaksmas [and] of the pakaru-disease.”’ 
Mahidhara glosses upacitam as ‘‘accumulating, i.e. they make the 
body swell” (. . . upacinvanti Sariram vardhayantity upacitah . . .). 
Griffith renders: “‘tumors’’ (The White Yajurveda, 133, verse 98). 
Cf. the notion of apacit (82-86, above), of which upacit appears 
to be a variant. For the obscure pakaror, Mahidhara understands: 
“that beginning with the inflammation of the mouth and with sores. 
paka is inflammation of the mouth, aru is called sore; therefore, 
pakaru is sore by inflammation; or else, paka is the digestion of 
food, aru is pain, thus, a state of weak digestion” (. . . pakaroh 
mukhapakaksatades σα... pako mukhapakah aruh ksatam ucyate. 
pakenaruh pakarus tasya. yadva pako ‘nnapakas tasyarurvyatha man- 
dagnitvam. .. ; so also Uvata). Griffith leaves the word untrans- 
lated (ibid.); but, following Mahidhara, suggests that it may be 
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‘dyspepsia; or some disease of the mouth, abcesses or gum-boil’’ 
(ibid. 130 n). It is difficult to know exactly to what pakaru refers. 
In the context with the other afflictions, however, a type of swelling 
or boil may not be out of the question. It is interesting to note the 
distinctive Atharvavedic quality of the verse in respect to the dis- 
ease-terms. 

12.98: tvam gandharva akhanams tvam indras tvam bfhaspdtih, tuam osadhe 
sémo raja vidvan ydksmad amucyata, ‘‘The Gandharvas uprooted 
you; Indra [uprooted] you; Brhaspati [uprooted] you. Soma, the 
wise king, freed you, O herb, from ydksma.” Following the com- 
mentaries, cd may be rendered, ‘Soma, the king, knowing you 
(i.e. using you, Mahidh.), O herb, was released from yaksma (Mah- 
1dh..: . yaksmad . . . mukto ‘bhavat).’”” Such an interpretation 
seems , quite odd, as does the last line. 

12.99: sdhasva me dratih sdhasva prtanayatdh, sdhasva sdrvam papmanam 
sahamanasy osadhe, ‘Vanquish my enemies; vanquish [those] who 
do battle [with me]; vanquish every evil. [For] you, O herb, are 
the vanquishing one.”” The vanquishing one (sdhamana) suggests 
a herb related to the plant-goddess Arundhati (see in particular 
AVS 8.2.6 and 8.7.5-6). 

12.100: dirghayus ta osadhe khanita ydsmai ca tua khdnamy ahdm, ἄξιο tudm 
dirghayur bhitva Satdvalsa virohatat, “Ὁ herb your uprooter [is] 
long-lived, and [he] for whom I uproot you [is long-lived]. Likewise, 
you, being long-lived, should grow up with a hundred shoots.” 


One of the most striking aspects exhibited by these extra verses is a use of 
and reference to Atharvavedic terminology. This shows that they are prob- 
ably later additions. 


Notes to AVS 8.7 


Most translators consider AVS 8.7 to be a hymn addressed to medicinal 
plants.*°? At the introduction to the Sanskrit text, there is a prescription 
stating that it should be used ‘‘in a rite for the healing of all diseases be- 
ginning with yaksma’’’*’ at KausS 26.40, and that it should be used along 
with 5.2,3 in a Sautramani-rite at VaitS 30.6;'°* and at KausS 26.33, it 
occurs in a list of hymns entitled ganakarmagana (cf. AthParis 34.24). 


ΤΣ Ludwig: “Preis der Krauter (Praise of herbs),’” Der Rigveda, 3: 504; Henry: “Hymne aux 
Plantes (curatives),”’ Le livre, VIII, 20, 58; see also La magie, 56; Griffith: “The hymn, which 
extols the excellence of medicinal herbs, is an incantation designed to restore a sick man to 
health,” Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 1: 480; Bloomfield: ‘Hymn to all magic and medicinal 
plants, used as a universal remedy,” Hymns, 41, 578; and Whitney-Lanman: “Τὸ the plants 
for someone’s restoration to health,” Atharva-veda-samhita, Pt. 2, 498. 

153. yaksmadisarvavyadhibhaisajye karmani; cf. Keéava: sarvavyadhibhaisajyam. . . . 

154 tatha sautrdmaniydge; see also Henry, Le livre, VIII, 58; Bloomfield, Hymns, 578; and 
Whitney-Lanman, Pt. 2, 498. 
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VERSE 1 


P 16.12.1 reads as Sau. On the brown herb (babhrii), cf. RV 10.97.1. 
Again the colors (except perhaps dark blue) seem to imply dried herbs. 


VERSE 2 


cd is found at AVS 3.23.6ab. At cd of that verse, the herbs are called 
divine and are requested to give a son (tas tud putravidyaya daivih 
pravantv ésadhayah). In Ὁ, P(K) 16.12.2 reads devahitad, ‘divinely imposed,’ 
perhaps in the sense of ‘‘inflicted by the gods,” manuscript ‘P’ appears to 
follow Sau. Note that ydksma is here expressly mentioned as being sent by 
the gods. 


VERSE 3 


P 16.12.3 reads as Sau. Barret, however, understands this verse as one 
line and adds to it the first line of 8.7.4 (AOS, 9: 14). The first line, as 
Whitney-Lanman notice, is fragmented (449), and therefore any rendering 
of it is purely conjectural. Henry renders: “1.65 Eaux [sont] l’origine, celestes 
[sont] les Plantes:. . .” (20); Griffith: “The waters are the best, and heavenly 
Plant . . .” (408); Bloomfield: “The waters and the heavenly plants are 
foremost;. . . (41); and Whitney-Lanman: “Waters [Were] the beginning, 
heavenly herbs: . . .”” (499). The principal medicine against yaksma, as we 
have noticed, was the plant or herb. In the beginning, however, the waters 
may have performed the same function that the plants did later (cf. espe- 
cially RV 10.129, where the idea that everything began as water is found). 
Here the yaksma is stated as being caused by sin (enasyam). 


VERSE 4 


In a, P 16.12.4 has ekasrngah, ‘single-horned,’ i.e. ‘single-spiked’ (Raghu 
Vira as Sau); and in b, K manuscript has pradhanvatir, ‘flowing forth’; but 
manuscript ‘P’ reads as Sau (so also Raghu Vira). Barret understands line 
two to be one verse (4) and breaks: vaisvadevih /ugrah (AOS, 9: 14). Inc, 
vigakha, ‘branched,’ may, as Whitney-Lanman suggest, also mean 
“branchless”’ (499). Henry (57-58) and Bloomfield after him (579) under- 
stand the descriptions to be mere ornate epithets rather than an attempt 
at the classification of plants. Nevertheless, one cannot help but notice a 
sense of distinguishing plants by their gross anatomical structure, which 
shows an early phase of the Indian passion for classifying everything (cf. 
also verses 9, 27, and RV 10.97.1-3). On this basis, the herbs are as follows: 
prastrnati appears to be a small plant with spreading roots from which new 
plants emerge (i.e. a rhizome), contrasted with the stambini, plants clumped 
together (i.e. like some grasses); the ékasunga or better P’s ekasrnga (cf. also 
verse 9, below) suggest plants with a single ear or spathe of flowers and 
seeds, contrasted with the pratanvati (K: pradhanvati), bushy plants spread- 
ing widely. The viridh (‘plants’) are known to be: amsumati, fibrous plants; 
kandini, segmented plants and visakha, branched (branchless) plants. 
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VERSE 5 


In a, K 16.12.5 omits sdhah; in d, it reads: muricantv osadhih and omits 
e. The verse implies that the healer is preparing (Henry: applying, 20) a 
medicine which contains the herbs, while reciting this incantation. 


VERSE 6 


In c, Roth-Whitney read pusyam. abd are found at AVS 8.2.6 abd. For 
ab, K 16.12.6 reads: jivalam nagharisam jivantim uta, which suggests that 
these are epithets of Arundhati; in c, it has puspam (Bar: pusyam, in agree- 
ment with Roth-Whitney) and omits asma aristatataye. It is difficult to know 
exactly to what the words in the first line refer. They appear to be epithets 
of Arundhati, the healing plant-goddess. 


VERSE 7 


K 16.12.7 reads as Sau. ab may also be rendered: “Let the companions, 
mindful of my charm, come here.”’ This would imply that the companions, 
i.e. the herbs, should heed the spell of the healer (cf. verse 19). It does, 
however, pose some problems: in order to construe it in this manner, a 
violation of the normal pada-break would have to occur. 


VERSE 8 


Inc, K 16.12.8 has sahasradhamnir (cf. RV. 10.97.1). pada a is somewhat 
obscure. Henry suggests that the nourishment of Agni may be the wood 
which burns and that the embryo could be the daughters of the waters, 
since the waters cause plants to grow (57 and notes). It may, however, 
refer to a fixed, water-dwelling plant which, when extracted from its habitat 
to be used as medicine, is found to grow back again (cf. verse 9 n). 


VERSE 9 


K 16.12.9 reads as Sau. The dvaka is an aquatic plant which Bloomfield 
has noticed to be particularly associated with water and destructive of fire 
(AJPh, 11: 349-50). At AVS 4.37.8, the Gandharvas are said to eat it. The 
sharp-horned herbs (cf. verse 4, above, especially, P 16.12.4), therefore, 
appear to be water- or marsh-dwelling plants which are surrounded or 
enveloped by the aquatic dvaka and which have a characteristic spike at 
the top. Note the description of the plants both by gross morphology and 
by habitat. 


VERSE 10 


In c, K 16.12.10 includes raksonasanih, ‘raksas-destroying,’ between 
balasanasanih and krtyadusanis. Most translators consider vivaruna, in a, to 
be a reference to the disease dropsy which Varuna is said to have sent as 
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punishment (see Henry, 21; Griffith, 409; Bloomfield, 42; and Whitney- 
Lanman, 499; cf. also RV 10.97.16). 


VERSE 11 


P begins a new hymn with this verse. K 16.13.1 reads differently: sivas 
te santv osadhir apakritah sahtyasir virudho ya abhistutah, apam sarasvati 
jyestha trayantam asmakam gam asvam purusam pasum, ‘‘Let the herbs be 
auspicious for you; let the very powerful plants who have been brought 
[and] who are extolled, save our cow, horse, man [and] draught-ox. Sarasvati 
[is] the most excellent of waters.” (A variant of P ais found at AVS 8.2.15a. 
The mention of Sarasvati and the waters points to the additional use of 
water, perhaps from the sacred river Sarasvati, in the healing rite.) This 
verse suggests that plants were fetched from a distance and were perhaps 
purchased. Bloomfield points out that the word grama, ‘clan’ or ‘village,’ 
in c, is usually the proper scene of the Atharvavedic ritualistic performances 
(579-80). 


VERSE 12 
K 16.13.2 reads balena(?) at the end of the first line and concludes the 
second line with: . . . madhoh sambhuta amrtasya bhakso ghrtamad duhrate 


gopurogavam, “. . .[they], composed of honey, [are] the drink of immortality 
[and] yield [food] which possesses ghee [and] which has cow’s milk as [its] 
principal [ingredient].’” There is some controversy over the exact meaning 
of gdpurogavam in the last pada. Henry, considering that it refers to the 
food (annam), renders: “la nourriture a laquelle préside la vache” (21, 59; 
cf. at La magie: ‘tous les dons nourriciers de vache,” 57). Griffith follows 
Henry (409). Bloomfield understands it to be an expression similar to gav- 
adi and translates: ‘‘and cattle chief of all’’ (42, 580). Whitney-Lanman 
construe it literally: “with milk (96) as chief (purogava)’’ (500). The basic 
meaning of the word appears to be “that having the cow (96) as leader 
(purogava).”’ In the context of other food products, however, the sense of 
φό may well be, as Whitney-Lanman suggest, “milk.” The entire compound, 
therefore, could refer to a food (anna) which has cow’s milk as its chief 
ingredient; cf. P which seems to imply that the food had both ghee and 
milk as ingredients. 


VERSE 13 


In c, Ρ 16.13.3 has nas, ‘us’ in place of ma. The Sau implies that the 
patient is speaking, while the P keeps the speaker as the healer. In d, we 
may also render: “from the distress of death’; yet dmhas usually 
stands alone. 


VERSE 14 


In a, P 16.13.4 reads as Sau. The exact meaning of tigerish or ‘derived 
from a tiger’ as applied to an amulet of plants is uncertain. It could refer 
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to an amulet by which plants are covered with a tiger skin (MWSED, s.v.) 
or one which possessed the power of a tiger (Griffith, 410). It may, on the 
other hand, refer to a tiger’s claw which is today a very auspicious piece 
of jewelry worn by people in India. It is possible, therefore, that a tiger- 
claw amulet or talisman was associated with the plants and worn to ward 
off the attacks of the harmful demons. 


VERSE 15 


In a, P(K) 16.13.5 reads osadhinam for sam vijante; and d, based on manu- 
script ‘P,’ reads as Sau (K: janabhyo?). At AVS 8.5.9, two witchcrafts 
(krtya and svaydmkrta) are implored to go away across ninety navigable 
streams; likewise at AVS 10.1.16, witchcraft (krtya, verse 15) is requested 
to go beyond ninety streams difficult to navigate. The implication in this 
verse is that both the yaksmas who enter the kine and those who possess 
men are sent away by the plants to navigable rivers to be carried further 
away by those streams. The disease-demons are, therefore, sent as far 
away as possible. 


VERSE 16 


K 16.13.6 reads as Sau. In a, mumucand, may, as Henry (21) and Bloom- 
field (43, 480) suggest, be rendered actively. Griffith (410) and Whitney- 
Lanman (500) construe it passively: “The plants have become freed.” 
Whitney-Lanman notice that the vocatives mumucana osadhayo would be 
much preferred (500; cf. Henry who reads as such for dsadhayo, 21, 60). 
The passive rendering is, however, grammatically more correct (cf. VS 12.98 
to RV 10.97.23 n, 248, above). Bloomfield suggests, perhaps quite rightly, 
that Agni Vaisvanara may represent the funeral fire (580). In this way, the 
first line may be understood as referring to the preservation of plants from 
the fire. 


VERSE 17 


In c, K 16.13.8 (Barret), 9 (Raghu Vira), begins: virudho visvabhesajis, 
“the plants, the medicines for all [diseases].”” Henry (57) and Bloomfield 
(580, 624) suggest that arigirasi, in this instance, probably does not have 
the negative connotation of “pertaining to witchcraft” (abhicarika). While 
it is clear that these herbs are beneficial to man, it does not mean that any 
plants acquired from the so-called malicious Angiras are always harmful. 
Being experts in sorcery, it is very likely that the Angiras had a rich store 
of herbs and the knowledge of their uses. Many of them could just as well 
have been used for beneficial ends. drigirasi, therefore, in this context does 
not need to be considered in any way different from that by which it is 
normally understood. It merely refers to the source of the herbs, not to 
their quality (cf. verse 24, below). In b, the contrast between pdrvatesu and 
sanésu suggests that a trade in the magico-medical herbs had already begun. 
Both the local flora and the material brought from afar were employed. 
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VERSE 18 


P 16.13.7 reads as Sau (cf. verse 19 n). The healer appears to be speaking 
of four categories, all controlled by the relative pronouns of which the 
correlative is in verse 19: 1. those plants whom the healer knows; 2. those 
he is looking at; 3. those unknown but heard of by the healer; and 4. those 
from (in) whom he knows what has been compounded together, i.e. he 
knows the herbs who have gone into a herbal mixture. Here, the locative 
seems to have more of an ablative meaning. 


VERSE 19 


K 16.13.8ab (Raghu Vira) reads as Sau. Barret, however, includes ab as 
part of verse 18 (i.e. P 16.13.7), which is quite appropriate, for verses 18, 
19 logically follow one another. cd occurs above as verse 7cd. 


VERSE 20 


P 16.13.9 (Barret), 10 (Raghu Vira), reads as Sau (ab are obscure in 
manuscript ‘P’). All the plants and plant products mentioned in this verse 
are quite auspicious. It is, therefore, natural for them to be included in the 
healing ritual and for homage to be paid to them. On the dsvatthd, see RV 
10.97.5. Note the contrast in size between the great dsvattha and the lowly 
darbhd-grass: the poet-healer was not influenced by their size. In b, Bloom- 
field has construed amftam havih as two separate elements (43). It seems 
more appropriate to understand them as one, i.e. “the immortal oblation”’ 
(Whitney-Lanman, 500) or “libation d’ambroisie”’ (Henry, 22; also La magie, 
57-58). It is significant that rice and barley (vrihi, yava), two important 
healing-plants in later Indian medicine, are here mentioned as medicines 
(bhesaja). Likewise it is important to notice that both are mentioned as 
equals. In the Rgveda only ydva, ‘barley’ occurs. At AVS 8.2.18, we notice 
that rice and barley are requested to be auspicious to the patient, to be 
devoid of balasa and to be non-pain-causing; they are also said to have 
expelled yaksma and to have released one from distress (Sivau te stam 
vrihiyavav abalasav adomadhat, etati yaksmam vi badhete etdu muficato 
dmhasah). 


VERSE 21 


P 16.13.10 (Barret), 11 (Raghu Vira), reads as Sau (cd obscure in manu- 
script ‘P’). pfsnimatr is generally considered to be the Maruts (see RV 
1.23.10, 38.4, 85.2, 89.7; 5.57.2, 3, 59, 6; 8.7.3, 17; 9.34.5 and AVS 5.21.14). 
It may, here, however, be taken to refer to the herbs who, in this verse are 
looked upon as children of the clouds, fertilized by Parjanya. On Parjanya, 
cf. AVS 1.2, 3; at RV 5.83.4d, he is said to promote [growth on] the earth 
with his flow of semen (yat parjanyah prthivim rétasavati). 
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VERSE 22 


P begins a new hymn with this verse. In b, K 16.14.1 has phalayamasi 
“we cause. . . to burst forth with [the power of the nectar]’’ (?), presumably, 
after he has drunk it. In this verse, it appears that the patient is given a 
powerful substance to drink, after which the healer prepares another med- 
icine to ensure his long life. In this way, he is given one medicine to dispel 
the disease and another to promote his life (cf. verse 5, above). 


VERSE 23 


K 16.14.2 has a slightly better reading for cd: gandharvas sarpa ya vidus 
ta tha yantv osadhih, “Let those herbs, whom the Gandharvas and the 
snakes know, come here” (d occurs at AVS 8.7.10e and Ρ[Κ] 16.12.10). 
At AVS 2.27.2ab and 5.14.1ab, it is said that the eagle discovered an aus- 
picious plant (cf. 1.24.1) whom the swine (sukard) uprooted with its snout 
(cf. Griffith, 411). It is also interesting to find the mongoose in a favorable 
relationship with the snake, for they are usually dire enemies (see AVS 
6.139.5; cf. VS 24.26, 32, TS 5.5.12, 21). As Bloomfield suggests, however, 
the snakes could be considered as mythical rather than as poisonous and 
harmful creatures (580; cf. 540). Their association with the Gandharvas in 
this passage would support such an interpretation. 


VERSE 24 


In b, K 16.14.3 has the manuscript reading vaghato (Raghu Vira as Sau) 
for raghdto. vaghato may be related to végha which, at AVS 6.50.3 and 
9.2.22, seems to refer to sharp-toothed, noxious animals which eat grain 
(see also Macdonell-Keith, Vedic Index, 2: 237). For the obscure raghdato, 
the PW suggests the emendation raghdvas which, from the root ranh, ‘to 
hasten,’ may mean ‘fleet’ and, in the context with eagles and other birds, 
could refer to falcons or hawks (see Griffith, 411; Henry, 22, 60; Bloomfield, 
43-44, 580-81; and Whitney-Lanman, 501). It may, however, be related 
to the word rdgha which, at TA 1.1.3; 21.2, seems to mean ‘evil,’ ‘malicious’ 
(see Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 31). It would appear that it refers, like the eagle, 
to some type of bird of prey. In e, the word mrga may have the meaning 
‘bird’ (cf. Avestan, mar“ya and ibid., 2: 669-70), for the entire verse refers 
to such animals, while the next verse speaks of the four-footed beasts. In 
this case, mrga may be qualified by patatrinah in d. As Bloomfield notices, 
it appears that the poet has in mind the keen sight of certain birds of prey, 
which allows them to spot and identify, from great heights, certain objects 
(580-81; cf. also RV 10.97.13). 


VERSE 25 
For cd, K 16.14.4 reads as verse 26cd. 
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VERSE 26 


a PP 


For cd, K 16.14.5 reads: tavatis tubhyam abhrtas sarma yacchantv osadhih, 
which is almost identical with verse 25cd. The meaning of both this and 
the previous verse is altered only slightly, if at all, by the transposition of 
cd in the K; the present tense, abharami, however, is preferred over the 
past passive tense of abhrtah. Again, as in verse 18, the healer’s knowledge 
of the correct medicine is expressed. 


VERSE 27 


K 16.14.6 reads as Sau. Cf. also RV 10.97.3b, 15ab. Inc, there is some 
controversy surrounding the exact meaning of sam matdra. Henry accents 
sdm and thus makes it a verbal prefix: ‘toutes, qu’elles se laissent traire 
comme des meres. . . (23, 60; La magie, 58). Bloomfield reads the text 
as printed, but understands the plants to be similar to calves who suck 
from the same mother: “as if from the same mother they shall suck sap” 
(44, 581). Whitney-Lanman consider that the root duh has rather the sense 
of ‘to yield milk’ and that sam matdra refers to the plants: “like joint 
mothers, let them milk . . .”” (501). It is likely, therefore, that it refers to 
the various plants mentioned in ab, who have, as it were, a common mother, 
perhaps the earth (prthivi, cf. verse 2; see also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
88) and who yield a white sap similar to milk (cf. verse 17 where sappy 
plants are mentioned). In this way, the association between milking and 
the mother is symbolical. 


VERSE 28 


cd occurs at AVS 6.96.2cd; 7.112(117).2cd and RV 10.97.16cd with the 
variant sarvasmad for visvasmad (cf. notes to RV 10.97.16). In b, K 16.14.7 
has u[t] tva for dtho; and for cd, it reads: u[t] tua yamasya padbisad, osadhibhir 
apiparam, “with the herbs, I have transported you over Yama’s foot-fetter.” 
In ab, the word sald, compounded with the cardinal numbers pdatican and 
dasan, is obscure. It can mean ‘a measure of distance’ (MWSED, s.v.); or it 
may be etymologically connected with sara and mean ‘reed,’ ‘arrow,’ ‘staff’ 
(Mayrhofer, Wb, 3: 313-14, and 306). Ludwig (505) and Griffith (412) 
render it in the latter sense, while Henry (23) and Bloomfield (44, 581-82) 
understand it in the former sense and render: ‘from a depth of five fathoms, 
from a depth of ten fathoms.” Whitney-Lanman leave the word untrans- 
lated (501). Both definitions are vague in this context; and, as Whitney- 
Lanman notice, the notion of distance or depth is almost senseless (ibid.). 
Perhaps it is some obscure reference to a disease sent by Rudra through 
his arrows (cf. AVS 6.57; 6.90) or to gigantic demons. 


APPENDIX I 


Sanskrit Names of Plants with Botanical 
Equivalents 


Introduction 


ne of the most difficult problems facing scholars of Indian medicine 
() is the correct identification of the flora mentioned in the medical 
and non-medical literature of ancient India. 

The plants listed in this appendix, therefore, represent the most likely 
equivalents, based on an examination of numerous nighantus, books of 
Indian materia medica, and researches into ancient Indian pharmaceutics. 

Given in Sanskrit alphabetical order, the appendix provides a glossary 
of all the plants previously mentioned in this work with their probable 
botanical appellations. I have, where possible, endeavored to supply sig- 
nificant synonyms. It is hoped that this practice may allow individual terms 
to be checked in other sources thereby providing further synonyms. For 
the botanical names, I have followed Meulenbeld, whose excellent Ap- 
pendix Four in The Madhavanidana and its chief commentary (Leiden, 1974), 
520-611, has spared me the laborious task of consulting the Index Kewensis 
and the International Code in order to obtain the currently accepted Linnaean 
nomenclature. I have also included the common English name of the par- 
ticular plant when it was available. 


aksa (= vibhitaka): Terminalia bellerica Roxb; beleric myrobalans. 

apamarga (= sikhart): Achyranthes aspera Linn = A. heptapetalum Roxb; 
rough-chaff tree, prickly-chaff flower. 

aralu: see under jangida. 

drista (= nimba): Melia azadirachta Linn = Azadirachta indica A. Juss; nim, 
margosa tree, Indian lilac. 

arundhati [= sahadevi (comm. to AVS 4.12.2) = saha = bala]: Sida cordifolia 
Linn; country mallow or (= sahadevi = mahasaha = mahabala): Sida 
rhombifolia Linn; or (= sahadevi = saha = atibala): Abutilon indicum Linn 
& Sw; Indian mallow; or (= sahadevt): Vernonia cinerea, Less; fleabane. 

arjuna (= kakubha): Terminalia arjuna Bedd, W & A; arjuna, (white) myroba- 
lan. 

alaka [= bhrgaka = bhrngaraja (comm. to KausS 31.28)]: Eclipta alba (Linn) 
Hassk. 

dvaka (= Saivala): Vallisneria spiralis Linn = Blyxa octandra Rich; grassy 
plant growing in marshlands, moss. 
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asvatthd (= pippala = bodhi): Ficus religiosa Linn = Urostigma religiosum 
Gasp; sacred fig, pipal tree. 

dsikni [= nili (comm. to AVS 1.23.1) = nila = nilika = nilini): Indigofera 
tinctoria Linn, true indigo, dyer’s indigo. 

amalaka (= amalaki = dhatri): Phyllanthus emblica Linn = Emblica officinalis 
Gaertn; emblic myrobalan, Indian gooseberry. 

ala [= godhuma (comm. to KausS 25.18) = yavanaka = sumana): Triticum 
vulgare Linn = T. sativum Lam; wheat. 

asuri (= γα] Κα = rajasarsapa): Brassica juncea Coss = Sinapis juncea Linn; 
common Indian or brown mustard. 

udumbdara (= ksiri = hemadugdha = ksiradru = ksiravrksa): Ficus racemosa 
Wall & Linn = F. Glomerata Roxb; cluster-fig, gular fig, country fig. 

urvaru [= ervaru(ka) = karkati]: Cucumis melo Linn var. momordica Duthie 
et Fuller = C. momordica Roxb; also C. melo Linn var. utilisstmus Duthie 
et Fuller = C. utilissimus Roxb. There is confusion over the exact iden- 
tification: for C. momordica, KaiNi (101) gives cirbhita, etc. and Nadk (1: 
403) offers ervaru, etc.; for C. utilissimus, KaiNi (99) gives ervaru and 
Nadk (1: 406) offers karkati; for C. melo, Nadk (1: 402-403) gives kalinga, 
etc.; sweet or musk melon. 

usira (= vira = virana = abhaya = Sevya): Vetiveria zizanioides (Linn) Nash 
= Andropogon muricatus Retz; “khas-khas” grass. 

dsadhi [= haridra (comm. to AVS 1.23.1)]: Curcuma longa Roxb; turmeric, 
saffron. It is generally a term for medicinal herbs or simples. 

kapivalli (= kapivallika = gajapippalt ): Scindapsus officinalis Schott = Pothos 
officinalis Roxb. 

karira (= kariraka = tiksnasara = gudhapatra): Capparis aphylla Roth = Cap- 
paris sodada R. Br = C. decidua Edgew = Sodada decidua Forsk; caper 
plant, caper berry. 

kustha (= kapala): Saussurea lappa C. B. Clarke = Aplotaxis lappa Decne 
= A. auriculata D.C. 

kfsna [= indravaruni (comm. to AVS 1.23.1)]: Citrullus colocynthis Schrad 
= Cucumis coloynthis Linn; Indian wild bitter gourd, bitter apple, bitter 
cucumber; or (= pippali: s.v.); or it is equivalent to a variety of plants, 
see Meulenbeld, Madhavanidana, 545-46. 

khadird (= gayatri = kusthaghna): Acacia catechu Willd = Mimosa catechu 
Linn; catechu, black catechu. 

khdlva [= krsnacanaka (comm. to AVS 2.31.1) = canaka]: Cicer arietinum 
Linn; black chick-pea; or it is equivalent to nispava: Dolichos lablab Linn. 

gari (= kadamba): Andropogon caricosus Linn = A. serratus Retz; a type of 
grass (trna) (comm. to KausS 31.15); see also Caland, AZ, 101 and note. 

gulgulu (= guggulu = mahisaksa): Balsamodendron mukul Hook ex. Stocks 
= Commiphora mukul Engl; gum-gugul, Indian bedellium. It is also 
equated with kapitthaparni: Boswellia glabra Roxb = B. serrata Roxb ex. 
Coleb; Indian olibanum or frankincense. It is frequently used as a fu- 
migant! 

canaka (krsnacanaka, comm. to AVS 2.31.1), see khdlva. 
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ciptidru?: perhaps a type of tree (comm. to AVS 6.127.2), equal to sipudru 
(= sarala): Pinus longifolia Roxb. 

jangida (= aralu = aratu = Syonaka = lodhra): Oroxylum indicum Vent = Ca- 
losanthes indica Blume = Bignonia indica Linn. 

jayantt: Sesbania aculeata Pers; or (= jayantika): Sesbania aegyptiaca Pers 
= Aeschynomena sesban Roxb; or (= balamota): a type of hilamocika: En- 
hydra flutuans Lour. 

jtvanti: see under [10]. 

jtvala?: it could be related to jivaka, jivantt, etc. 

jivi [= jivantt (comm. to KausS 31.28) = jiva = mangalya ]: Leptadenia re- 
ticulata W & A = Dendrobium macraei Lindl; or (= jitvaka = madhura 
= mangalya): Microstylis wallichii Lindl. There is difficulty with the correct 
identification of this plant: both jivanti and jivaka belong to the group 
of plants which are sweet smelling (madhuragana) and which promote 
vitality (jivaniya) [see TAS 31.30 (p. 458)]; cf. also Bhavaprakasa, 1: 
295-96. 

tila (= snehaphala): Sesamum indicum Linn; gingili seed, sesamum, sesame. 

darbha (= kusa = uluka): Imperata arundinacea Cyrill = I. cylindrica Beauv 
= Saccharum cylindricum Lam = Poa cynosuroides Retz. Meulenbeld no- 
tices that there could be a distinction between darbhd and kusa 
(Madhavanidana, 562); likewise P. V. Sharma at KaiNi, 229: kusa: Des- 
mostachya bipinnata Stapf. 

darbhyiisa [= venudarbhisa (comm. to AVS 7.74[78].1) = ? vamga]: Bambusa 
bambos Druce = B. arundinacea Retz; bamboo, a type of reed-grass. 

durva (= Sista = aghadvista ): Cynodon dactylon (Linn) Pers; bermuda grass, 
dog grass. Some equate it with kusa (see under darbha). Cf. also niladurva: 
C. dactylon (Linn) Pers at KaiNi, 227, and TAS 31.151 (489). 

dhava (= nanditaka = Sakatakhya = gaura = dhurandhara): Anogeissus latifolia 
Wall = Conocarpus latifolius Roxb; crane tree. 

nada (= nala = nilotpala): Nymphaea lotus Linn = N. rubra Roxb ex. Salisb; 
water-lily. 

nikata ?: two Curcuma-plants (haridra, see under désadhi) growing on sides 
of trees (see Caland, AZ, 96 n). 

nitatni [= kacamaci (comm. to AVS 6.136.1) = kakamaci = raktakakamact}: 
Solanum nigrum Linn. 

nyagrodha (= vata = Sami = vanaspati = yaksavasa): Ficus benghalensis Linn 

_ = Ficus indica Roxb; banyan tree, Indian fig. 

parasu?: the usual meaning for this word is ‘axe’ or ‘hatchet.’ Perhaps the 
wooden part of the instrument is meant. 

parnd (= palasa: s.v.). 

palasd (= kimsuka = kirmi): Butea frondosa Koenig ex. Roxb = B. monosperma 
(Lam) Taub; bastard teak, butea-gum. 

pinga ? (= hingu): Ferula foetida Regel = F. asafoetida Linn; or (= haridra): 
see under dsadhi. 

vippalt (= capala = krsna = kana): Piper longum Linn; pepper-corn, long 
pepper. 
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putika (= karafija): Pongamia pinnata (Linn) Merrill; Indian beech. TAS 35.27 
(550) explains that it is synonymous with a variety of karanja; cf. also 
Meulenbeld, Madhavanidana, 537. 

putudru? (= khadira: s.v.); or (devadaru): Cedrus deodara Loud = Pinus deodara 
Roxb; Himalayan cedar. 

prsniparni [= klitani = dhavani = guha = kalast = kumbhi (vrksa)|: Uraria 
lagopoides DC = Doodia lagopodioides Roxb = U. picta Desv. BhavaprakaSa, 
1: 286-87 identifies two plants prsniparni: Uraria picta Desv and U. la- 
gopoides DC. 

pramanda [= induka = asmantaka (Darila to KausS 8.17; 25.11) = asmanta}: 
Ficus cordifolia Roxb; see however Caland, who does not believe it to be 
a plant (AZ, 15-16 n). 

plaksa (= pippari = vati = suparsa): Ficus infectoria Roxb = F. lacor Buch.- 
Ham. 

baja?: a type of sarsapa: Brassica campestris Linn var. sarson Prain. 

marsa (= marsaka = marisa = tanduliya): Amaranthus spinosus Linn; or 
[= chaumarsa (Hind1)}: A. paniculatus Mig., See Nidk, 2: 89. 

munya (= Sara = sthulagarbha = vipuya): Saccharum arundinaceum Retz = S. 
munja Roxb = S. sara Roxb. 

yava (= indrayava): Hordeum hexastichon Linn = H. sativum Pers = H. vulgare 
Linn; barley. . 

rajasarsapa (= asuri: s.v.). 

rama [= bhrrgaraja (comm. to AVS 1.23.1)]: see under alaka. 

varanda (= varuna = varana = Samaka = setu = urumana = kumaraka): Crataeva 
nurvala Buch.-Ham = C. religiosa Hook & Forest = C. trifoliata Roxb; 
three-leaved caper. 

visanaka (visana )? (= visanika = karkataSrrigt): Pistacia integerrima Stew ex. 
Brandis; or Rhus succendanea Linn. TAS 51.63 (467) explains that it is a 
synonym for a variety of mesasrngi (= ajasrngt): Gymnema sylvestre R.Br 
= Asclepias geminata Roxb; or it is equal to sahasracaksu (= indraksa): 
Saussurea sp. Dichrostachys cineria W ὃς A.; cf. Bhavaprakasa, 1: 98. 

Samt (= laksmi = tunga = Siva = sita = saktuphala): Acacia sundra DC = A. 
suma Buch.-Ham ex Wall = Mimosa suma Roxb; or Prosopis spicigera 
Linn. According to TAS 19.39 (308) it causes the hair to fall out. 

Sala (= sarja = sarjarasa = kanta): Shorea Robusta Gaertn; Sal tree; or (= pri- 
yala = cara): Buchanania latifolia Roxb. 

Salmali (= Salmali = picchila): Bombax ceiba Linn = B. malabaricum (DC) 
5 & E = B. heptaphyllum Roxb = Salmalia malabarica Schott et Endl; silk- 
cotton tree. 

Sigru (= So[au]bhanjana = krsnagandha): Moringa pterygosperma Gaertn 
= M. oleifera Lam; horse-radish. Red variety is madhusigru; white variety 
is haritachada [TAS 37.26-27 (595)], or Svetasigru (see Meulenbeld, 
Madhavanidana, 603). 

Sirsa (= mandana): Randia dumetorum Lam; bushy gardenia, emetic nut; see 
Caland, AZ, 96 n; or (= Sirisa = plavaga = kalima = vipra): Albizzia 
lebbeck Benth. 


APPENDIX II 


Bibliographical Essay 


review of the secondary literature on traditional Indian medicine 
A has yet to be undertaken. The purpose of this essay, therefore, is 
to present a critical bibliographic history of the most significant 
studies in western languages. Materials in modern Indian languages have 
been omitted as they were unavailable to me.’ For a critical review of 
translated Sanskrit medical texts, I refer to my ““An annotated bibliography 
of translations into western languages of principal Sanskrit medical 
treatises.” 

A brief sketch of the early history of Indological studies in Europe and 
in India will help to set the stage for a survey of the research into India’s 
medical history. 

The French Jesuit missionaries working in South India in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries have given the first indications that the Sanskrit 
language was being learned by people from the Occident. Unfortunately 
their efforts were isolated and demonstrate that they did not gain a real 
understanding of India’s antique past. 

The key figure in the development of Indology was Sir William Jones 
who, before taking up his post in 1783 as Supreme Court judge in Calcutta, 
had learned all the major European languages as well as Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish and had recognized the relationship between Persian 
and European languages. He studied Sanskrit under Charles Wilkins, the 
only member of the East India Company to have learned the language at 
that time, and several Sanskrit pandits in Calcutta. Less than one year after 
his arrival he and Wilkins founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Jones 
became its first president. The Society published a journal, Asiatic Researches, 
and both Jones and Wilkins began to produce translations directly from 
Sanskrit, which included the Bhagavad Gita and Hitopadesa (Wilkins) and 
Sakuntala and Gita Govinda (Jones). In addition to his translations, Jones 
was the first person to affirm publicly the relationship between Sanskrit 
and Greek and Latin and its hypothetical connection with German, Celtic 
and Persian. Jones and Wilkins were followed in Calcutta by Henry Cole- 
brooke and Horace Hayman Wilson, who continued to produce translations 


’ For a brief survey of the most pertinent studies, see G. J. Meulenbeld, ‘The surveying of 
Sanskrit medical literature,” in G. J. Meulenbeld, ed., Proceedings of the International Workshop 
on Priorities in the Study of Indian Medicine, held at the State University of Groningen, 23-27 
October 1983 (University of Groningen: Institute of Indian Studies, 1984), 33-34. 

2 Clio Medica, 19.2 (1984): to appear. 
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from Sanskrit and to further Indological studies through the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. In Europe, the Frenchman Anquetil-Duperron, a Persian scholar, 
published a Latin translation of fifty Upanisads, philosophical works of the 
late Vedas, which had been translated into Persian for Prince Mohammed 
Dara-Shakoh, the son of Shah Jahan who is famous for commissioning 
the construction of the Taj Mahal as a tomb for his wife. 

The early translations from Sanskrit began to create an interest in Sanskrit 
literature in Europe. In 1803, a founding member of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Alexander Hamilton, detained in France at the end of the Peace 
of Amiens, became the first teacher of Sanskrit in Europe at the recently 
founded Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes (1795). He taught Sanskrit 
to Friedrich Schlegel, the first German Sanskritist and a leader of the Ger- 
man Romantic School, who published, in 1808, a book on Indian language 
and literature containing the first German translations from Sanskrit.’ In 
1814, Leonard de Chézy was appointed to the first chair of Sanskrit founded 
at the Collége de France. He taught Sanskrit to Friedrich Schlegel’s brother, 
August Wilhelm, who was in 1818 appointed the first professor of Sanskrit 
in Germany, at the newly founded University of Bonn. Sanskrit was first 
taught in England at the training college of the East India Company at 
Hertford. In 1832, H. H. Wilson was appointed Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, the first chair of Sanskrit in England. Chairs were then established 
at London, Cambridge and Edinburgh, as well as at several universities in 
the United States. 

In 1816, the Bavarian Franz Bopp, a student of Chézy, gave birth to the 
new linguistic science of comparative philology with his work, Uber das 
Conjugations-system der Sanskrit Sprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der grie- 
chischen, lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache (Andrea: Frank- 
furt am Main), which, based on Jones’s earlier studies, presented a very 
tentative reconstruction of the common ancestor of Sanskrit and the classical 
languages of Europe. In 1821, the French Société Asiatique was founded 
in Paris; and two years later the Royal Asiatic Society was established in 
London. The interest in editing, translating and studying Sanskrit literature 
grew rapidly from these beginnings. 

The foundations of Vedic Studies in Europe were laid by Eugéne Burnouf, 
who taught at the College de France in the early 1840s. Two of his students 
were Rudolf Roth who originated the study of the Vedas in Germany and 
Friedrich Max Miiller who, while professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford, produced the excellent edition of the Rgveda with the commentary 
of Sayana (1849-1875) and edited and contributed to the Sacred Books of 
the East, a series of authoritative, annotated translations. Before Miiller, 
however, Theodor Aufrecht had already published an edition of the Reveda 
in romanized script (1861-1863). Perhaps the greatest achievement during 


3 Uber die Sprache urid Weisheit der Inder. Ein Beitrag zur Begriindung der Altertumskunde, 
Heidelberg: Mohr und Zimmer, 1808. 
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the formative period of Indology in Europe was the Sanskrit-Worterbuch or 
St. Petersburg Lexicon, compiled by the Germans Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolf 
Roth and published in seven folio volumes by the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of St. Petersburg from 1852-1875. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 
while professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, drew largely on this work for his 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1899). From these beginnings the study 
of Sanskrit and Indian history was established at the major universities in 
Europe and America and almost every type of Indian literature received 
some attention. 

In India also, in the early part of the nineteenth century, Rammohan 
Roy, founder of the Brahmo Samaj, a religious organization which sought 
to unite the best of Christian and Brahmanic religious ideals, translated 
many of the Upanisads into English. During this time the first Sanskrit 
editions of many treatises were published in Bengali script. Influenced and 
incited by the Bengal Renaissance of the latter part of the last century, 
Indian scholars began to take a renewed interest in their own past. Editions 
of Sanskrit texts were being published in many parts of India and critical 
scholarship was being carried out by people like Bhau Daji, Rajendralal 
Mitra and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. The fervor of this Renaissance rekindled 
interest in all areas of the Indian arts and sciences.* 

By the twentieth century, the four main centers of Indology were Ger- 
many, France, England and India. The United States and Holland at this 
time were largely a branch of the German school. From each of the four 
came the beginnings of the investigations into the literature of ancient 
Indian medicine. 

Interest in the medical tradition of the ancient Indian came principally 
from two types of investigators: the Sanskritist who explored the literature 
of the Indians and the physician who was curious to know how Indian 
medicine compared with, and might be beneficial to, his own tradition of 
medicine. 


The British 


The first information about traditional Hindu medicine or ayurveda came 
from the pen of the British surgeon and Sanskritist stationed in Calcutta, 
H. H. Wilson, who, in 1823, published an article entitled ““On the medical 
and surgical sciences of the Hindus.” Probably working from manuscripts, 
Wilson sympathetically summarized the general principles and practices 


* This brief account of the history of Indology has been culled from Maurice Winternitz, A 
history of Indian literature, translated from the German by S. Ketkar (1927; rpt. New Delhi: 
Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, 1977, second edition), 1: 8-25, and A. L. Basham, The 
wonder that was India (New York: Grove Press, 1959), 4-8. 

" Originally published in Oriental Magazine (Calcutta), 1: 207-12, 349-56, and reprinted in 
Essays analytical, critical and philological on subjects connected with Sanskrit literature, Vol. 1. 
Collected and edited by Reinhold Rost (London: Triibner & Co., 1864), 269-76, 380-91. 
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of ayurveda as outlined in the first chapters of the treatises of SuSruta, 
Caraka and Vagbhata. 

Almost from the beginning of the British East India Company, there had 
been an interest in acquiring knowledge of the flora and fauna of India so 
that it might be used in medicine both in India and back home in England.° 
One of the first individuals to investigate the subject of Indian materia 
medica from the historical point of view was John Forbes Royle who was 
a physican of the medical staff of the Bengal army during the early part of 
the nineteenth century. In 1837, as professor of Materia Medica and Ther- 
apeutics at King’s College, London, he published a book entitled, An essay 
on the antiquity of Hindoo medicine, including an introductory lecture to the 
course of materia medica and therapeutics, delivered at King’s College 
(London: Wm. H. Allen and J. C. Churchhill), in which is presented a 
summary of the current knowledge of Indian medical and scientific history. 
Using the commerce of Indian drugs as a central theme, he appears to be 
the first person to posit a connection among Indian, Arabic, Greek and 
Chinese medicine. There is no evidence that he possessed a knowledge of 
Sanskrit. His information is gleaned from the existing secondary sources 
on the different subjects and medical traditions.’ 

Working from manuscripts with the aid of an ayurvedic pandit, a phy- 
sician of the Bengal Medical Service, Thomas A. Wise, undertook a study 
of ayurveda. In 1845 he published his Commentary on the Hindu system of 
medicine (Calcutta) which, he states, is ‘‘intended to describe the Hindu 
science of medicine” (ii). It is, therefore, not a translation, but a summary 
of the ayurvedic medical tradition, based principally on the texts of Caraka 
and Susruta. 

These British scholars and professionals attached to the East India Com- 
pany in the early to the middle part of the last century were in fact the 
pioneers in the field of Indian medical history. After this initial burst of 
enthusiasm, the interest in the subject among British Indologists, physicians 
or historians of medicine was at best meager until the Indologist A. F. 
Rudolf Hoernle, principal at the Calcutta Madrasa, took up the study of 
Sanskrit medical treatises during the latter part of the last century and the 
beginning of this one. Starting with his monumental edition and translation 
of the Bower Manuscript, a large portion of which is concerned with med- 


6 An early essay on traditional Indian materia medica is John Fleming’s “A catalogue of 
Indian medicinal plants and drugs, with their names in the Hindustani and Sanscrit languages,” 
Asiatic Researches, 11 (1812): 153-96. The first book of the materia medica of India is Ainslie 
Whitelaw’s The materia medica of Hindoostan (Madras, 1813), which was revised, enlarged 
and printed under the title, Materia medica, 2 vols. (London, 1926). See also D. V. Subba 
Reddy, “Ὅτ. Whitelaw Ainslie and his contributions to materia medica and the history of 
medicine in India,’’ Bulletin of the Institute of History of Medicine, Hyderabad, 2(1) (1972): 
35-51. 

” He also wrote Illustrations of Botany and other branches of natural history of the Himalayan 
Mountains, 2 vols. (London, 1839). See also D. V. Subba Reddy, “John Forbes Royle, botanist- 
medical historian; teacher and benefactor of the British Empire,” Bulletin of the Institute of 
History of Medicine, Hyderabad, 3(2) (1973): 79-87. 
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icine, published in Calcutta from 1893 to 1912,5 Hoernle was forced to 
investigate the texts of Indian medicine in order to assure the accuracy of 
his work. This led to studies on the authors and on the textual tradition of 
ayurveda and to investigations of the ancient Indian anatomical terminol- 
ogy.” His Studies in the medicine of ancient India. Part I: Osteology or the 
bones of the human body" incorporates an introduction which attempts to 
give a chronology of the principal ayurvedic authors and their texts, fol- 
lowed by a study of the historical development of the medical science of 
osteology in ancient India. It is a significant work on a very specialized 
topic. From the title of the monograph other studies focusing on different 
parts of Indian medical history might be expected. Unfortunately, none 
has appeared; and with Hoernle the investigation into ancient Indian med- 
icine ceased to be a topic of research interest among British scholars. 

Today, however, a renewed interest in the subject is taking place. The 
Australian born and Cambridge trained philologist Ronald Emmerick at 
the University of Hamburg has in the last decade published several articles 
pertaining to Indian medicine and ayurvedic textual studies and is com- 
pleting an edition and translation of the Indian medical treatise Siddhasara 
by Ravigupta"’ and an index of the principal Indian Sanskrit medical texts. 
Quite recently, Dominik Wujastyk, a young scholar trained in Sanskrit at 
Oxford University has been appointed to catalog a little known collection 
of Indian manuscripts at the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine 
in London and actively to occupy himself with Indian medical history. 


The French 


Around the middle of the eighteenth century, Sanskrit manuscripts were 
beginning to be collected and edited in India. The French abbe, J. M. F. 
Guerin, a parish priest at Chandernagor, collected in Bengal Sanskrit 
manuscripts on the Indian sciences, including medicine, with the express 
purpose of using them in a comparison with ancient Greek and Latin med- 


* Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India [Archaeological 
Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. 22]. Reprinted in three volumes, New Delhi, 1983. 

” Some of Hoernle’s most important articles include the following: a series under the generic 
title, “Studies in ancient Indian medicine,” as follows: I. “The commentaries on SuSruta,”’ 
JRAS (1906): 283-302, 699-700; II. “On some obscure anatomical terms,” [ΚΑΘ (1906): 915-- 
41; (1907): 1-18; III. “Itsing and Vagbhata,” JRAS (1907): 413-17; IV. “The composition of 
the Caraka Samhita, and the literary methods of ancient Indian medical writers (A study in 
textual criticism),”” JRAS (1908): 997-1028; V. “The composition of the Caraka Samhita in 
light of the Bower Manuscript (An essay in historical and textual criticism),’” JRAS (1909): 
857-93. Others are: “The authorship of the Charaka Samhita,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Medizin, 1 (1907): 29-40; and “The Bhela Samhita in the Bower Manuscript,” JRAS (1910): 
830-33. 

1 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907; reprinted: New York: AMS Press, Inc., 1980. 

"! The Siddhasara of Ravigupta. Vols. 1, 2 (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH. 1980, 
1982) [Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland. Supplementband 23. 
1, 2]. 
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ical texts so that European doctors might derive knowledge from Indian 
medicine.’” 

About this same time, Indian medicine was attracting the attention of 
physicians in France. With the circulation of the works by Wilson and 
Royle, the possibility of a connection between Greek and Indian medicine 
began to be examined. The topic was to be one to which the French scholars 
of Indian medicine would constantly address themselves. 

In 1843 and 1844, a certain Dr. Cerise published an article entitled, 
“Notice sur les doctrines pyscho-physiologiques des anciens philosophes 
hindous,’”’’ in which the Hindu medical theory of the elements, temper- 
aments, senses and sense faculties were examined in relation to that of the 
Greek philosophers. In 1853, the physician Gustave Alexandre Liétard™ 
in Strasbourg defended the first thesis on Indian medicine in France, en- 
titled, ‘Essai sur l’histoire de la médecine chez les Indous,” printed in 
Strasbourg in 1858 and published under the title Lettres historiques sur la 
médecine chez les Indous (Paris: Victor Masson et Fils, 1862). It is an ex- 
amination of Indian medical history from its earliest period in the Vedas 
to the time of the ayurvedic treatises of Caraka and Susruta. He contributed 
information on the history of ayurveda in the Dictionnaire encyclopédique 
des sciences médicales (Paris, 1864-1889) and established himself as the 
current authority on Indian medicine, with numerous articles touching on 
Vedic and ayurvedic medicine and the possible connections with Hellenic 
medicine.'’ Working entirely from existing translations and secondary lit- 
erature, Liétard was able to contribute significant information on Indian 
medicine to the general field of the history of medicine. Lacking the nec- 
essary languages, however, his work does not seem to have penetrated the 
circle of Sanskrit scholars, thereby keeping the study of Indian medicine 
on the fringes of Indology. 

Liétard’s work and that of Allan Webb” inspired the great historian of 
Greek medicine, Charles Daremberg, to look seriously into Hindu medicine. 


12 Information on French historians of medicine has been gathered from Arion Rosu’s “La 
médecine indienne traditionnelle,”” Le Courrier du CNRS, 40 (1981): 20-25. 

® Annales médico-psychologiques, Τ. 2: 333-42; T. 3: 1-16. 

* See Nigel W. T. Allan’s short article, ‘Gustave Alexandre Liétard: Orientalist and Phy- 
sician,”” Medical History, 25(1) (1981): 85-88. 

15 Some of his most important essays include: ‘La physiologie et la cosmologie dans le Rig- 
Veda,” Gazette hebdomadaire de médecine et de chirurgie, 1867, 17-23, 49-56, 65-70; ‘Fragments 
d‘histoire et de bibliographie,” Gazette hebdomadaire, 1883, 313-20, 329-34; ‘Notice sur les 
connaissances anatomiques des Indous. L’Anatomie et la physiologie dans l’Ayurveda de 
Sucruta,’”” Revue médicale de Nancy, T. 16 (1884): 236-40; ‘’La littérature médicale de I’Inde,”’ 
Bulletin de l'Académie nationale de médecine (Paris), 3rd series, T. 35 (1896): 466-84; “Le 
médecine Charaka. Le serment des hippocratistes et le serment des médecins hindous,” Bulletin 
de l'Académie nationale de médecine (Paris), 3rd series, T. 37 (1897): 565-75; and “La doctrine 
humorale des Hindous et le Rig-Veda,” Janus 3 (1898): 17-21. 

16 “The historical relation of ancient Hindu with Greek medicine, in connection with the 
study of modern medical science in India; being a general introductory lecture delivered June 
1850,” Calcutta Review, 14 (1950): i-vi, 541f. 
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Daremberg’s Recherches sur l'Etat de la médecine durant la Période primitive 
de l’Histoire des Indous (Paris: J. B. Bailliere et Fils, 1867) is an examination 
of the medical tradition represented in the Rgveda in relation to that typified 
in the Greek works of Homer. His excellent knowledge of the Greek sources 
allowed him to point to interesting similarities between these two medical 
traditions. His overall bias towards the superiority and antiquity of Greek 
medicine, however, led him to make unjustified statements about the in- 
fluence of that medical tradition on early Indian medicine. He was, nev- 
ertheless, one of the first scholars to notice the important role which magic 
played in the Vedic medical tradition. 

Liétard had also encouraged and guided the physician Palmyr-Ulderic- 
Alexis Cordier to carry on research into Indian medicine. In 1894, Cordier 
submitted his thesis, ‘Etude sur la médecine hindoue (temps védique et 
heroiques),” for the degree of Doctorat en Médecine at Bordeaux. Published 
by the medical publishers J. B. Bailliére et Fils (Paris) in 1897, it encompassed 
a detailed examination of medically relevant passages from numerous Vedic 
and post-Vedic texts, culled from the existing printed texts and translations. 
It represents one of the pioneering efforts in the study of the earliest phases 
of Indian medicine. With his orientalist fervor confirmed by his residence 
at the French centers in India and Indo-China and by his familiarity with 
the relevant languages, Cordier, before his untimely death in 1914, had 
contributed significantly to oriental studies and Indian medical studies with 
his collection and study of Sanskrit and Tibetan manuscripts. He was in- 
strumental in bringing ayurvedic studies into the purview of the Indologist. 

The study of Indian medicine in France had dwindled to insignificance 
after Cordier, until the ophthalmologist and Indologist Jean Filliozat was 
called upon in 1934 to catalog the manuscripts collected by Cordier and 
housed in the Bibliotheque nationale in Paris. Filliozat’s numerous articles 
and monographs on ancient Indian medicine have distinguished him as 
the foremost authority on the subject.’” His La doctrine classique de la méde- 
cine indienne; ses origines et ses paralléles grecs, originally a these de lettre 
submitted to the Sorbonne in 1949,'* ranks as one of the most important 
works on Indian medicine. Equipped with the necessary language and 
professional skills, he, like Cordier, was able to bring ayurvedic studies to 
the attention of the Indologist as well as the historian of medicine. As 
professor of Sanskrit at the Collége de France, he promoted the scholarly 
investigation of Indian medicine so that today several well qualified French 
scholars are engaged in the study of ayurveda and its history. He died in 
October of 1982. 


” A good bibliography with reprints of some of Filliozat’s articles on the history of Indian 
science and medicine is found in Laghu-prabandhah. Choix d’articles ἃ ‘indologie par Jean Filliozat, 
compiled and edited by Colette Caillat, et al. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974), xi-xxv, 193-299. 

18 Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1949; second edition: Paris: Ecole francaise d’ Extréme-Orient, 
1975. English translation by Dev Raj Chanana, Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1964. 
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The Germans 


Among the German scholars the focus was almost exclusively on phil- 
ological and textual studies of Indian medical texts. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that the first complete translation of a Sanskrit medical treatise was 
undertaken by a German. Franciscus Hessler translated the Susruta Samhita 
into Latin, under the title Sugrutas Ayurvedas, which was published in Er- 
langen in three volumes from 1844 to 1850; and reading through the 
early Bengali editions of Caraka and SuSruta, Rudolf Roth made lexical 
contributions of Sanskrit medical terms to the St. Petersburg Lexicon in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

The early German interest in comparative philology, however, led to a 
penchant for Vedic studies. In 1864, Adalbert Kuhn published on article 
in which he compared Vedic and Germanic incantations, several of which 
were medical in content.”° A year later appeared J. Virgil Grohmann’s very 
important article on Vedic medicine, ‘“Medicinisches aus dem Atharva- 
Veda, mit besonderem Bezug auf den Takman,’”’ in which a detailed ex- 
amination of the demonic disease takman and related afflictions is offered. 
The importance of this work lies in Grohmann’s identification of takman 
with the disease commonly known as malaria. Although subsequent ad- 
vances have allowed improvements to be made on his original thesis, 
Grohmann’s study remains a significant contribution to the understanding 
of Vedic medicine. It is unfortunate that he did not undertake a more 
comprehensive investigation of other medical topics. The need for an over- 
view of medicine during the Vedic age was filled by Heinrich Zimmer in 
the chapter ‘‘Heilkunde” of his general survey of Vedic India entitled, 
Altindisches Leben.** Maurice Bloomfield, an American Sanskrit scholar from 
Johns Hopkins University, advanced the understanding of Vedic medicine 
with his translations and annotations of many Atharvavedic medical hymns 
in his Hymns of the Atharvaveda which appeared as volume 42 of Max 
Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East (Oxford, 1897). 

The Sanskritist Julius Jolly was the first of the German school of Indol- 
ogists to demonstrate an active interest in the later textual and doctrinal 
tradition of ayurveda. His handy Medicin (Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1901), 
commissioned as Band III, Heft 10 of F. Kielhorn’s and G. Biihler’s Grundriss 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, is still perhaps the best 
short account of Indian medicine. It offers a presentation of the principal 
medical authors and their texts along with an accurate and systematic out- 
line of the basic principles of ayurvedic medicine. It has subsequently been 


15 Erlangae: Enke, 1844-50. The author’s commentary was published under a separate title: 
Commentarii et annotationes in Susruta Ayurvedam, Erlangae, 1852-1855. 

20 “‘Indische und germanische Segensspruche,”’ Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 
auf dem Gebiete der indogermanische Sprachen, 3 (1864): 49-74, 113-57. 

71 Indischen Studien, 9 (1865): 381-423. 

?2 Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1879, 374-99. 
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updated by its English translator, C. G. Kashikar.”’ In addition to his mono- 
graph, Jolly published several important essays on the age and sources of 
ayurveda** and contributed articles on ayurvedic medicine in James Hasting’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics.” 

The first German physician and historian of medicine to take up the 
study of Indian medicine was A. Albert M. Esser, an ophthalmologist from 
Diisseldorf. Trained in Sanskrit, Esser made important contributions to 
ayurvedic studies with accurate translations and authoritative studies of 
ophthalmology in the Susruta Samhita and later medical treatises during 
the early part of this century.”° With Esser’s specialized skills, historical 
studies of Indian medicine were beginning to be recognized as a topic of 
the history of medicine and not exclusively in the domain of the Sanskrit 
scholar or philologist. 

The most prolific writer on traditional Indian medicine was the physician 
from Chemnitz, Reinhold F. G. Miiller, whose enthusiasm for the history 
of Indian medicine helped to bring the subject into focus for many historians 
of medicine. In 1926, Miiller engaged himself full time in the study of the 
history of medicine and of Asian subjects when he was no longer able to 
keep up an active practice due to injuries he suffered during the first World 
War. Shortly thereafter he became friendly with Albert Griinwedel and 
Albert August von Le Cog, distinguished scholars of Indian and Central 
Asian archaeology, and began to direct his studies toward ancient Indian 
medicine. In 1939, he was selected to be a member of the Deutschen Aka- 
demie der Naturforscher Leopoldina zu Halle/S, through which he pub- 
lished a number of monographs on Indian medicine. The Akademie-Bib- 
liothek of the Leopoldina now houses his Fachbibliothek under the title 
“Sammlung Reinhold Miller.” In 1942, he habilitated in Leipzig and was 
awarded the Karl-Sudhoff-Plakette of the Deutschen Gesellschaft ftir Ge- 
schichte der Medizin, der Naturwissenschaft und der Technik and in 1953 
he was given the title of professor. He died on 22 February 1966 at the 
age of eighty-three, having to his credit nearly 130 articles and monographs 
on all aspects of ancient Indian medicine.” 


23 Published under the title, Indian medicine, Poona, 1951; second edition: Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1977. 

*4 Some of his important articles include four essays under the general title, “Zur Quellen- 
kunde der indischen Medizin”: 1. ““Vagbhata,’” ZDMG, 54: 260-70; 2. ‘‘I-tsing,’”” ZDMG, 56: 
565-72; 3. ‘“Ein alter Kommentar zu Susruta,” ZDMG, 58: 114-16; 4. ““Die Cikitsakalika des 
Tisatacarya,’” ZDMG, 60: 413-68. Also significant is his ‘Some considerations regarding the 
age of the early medical literature of India,” Transactions of the International Congress of Ori- 
entalists, 9(1) (1892): 454-61. 

° One is on “Disease and Medicine (Hindu)’” 4: 753-55; another is on “Body (Hindu)’” 2: 
773-74. 

26 His major study is Die Ophthalmologie des Susruta, (Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1934). Important articles on the subject of ancient Indian ophthalmology include: “Die 
ophthalmologische Therapie des Bhavaprakasa,” Sudhoffs Archiv, 25 (1932): 184-213, and 
“Die Ophthalmologie im Bower-Manuskript,” Sudhoffs Archiv, 35 (1942): 28-42. 

27 Information for this biographical sketch derives from Rudolph Zaunick’s obituary, “Rein- 
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A close examination of Miiller’s works indicates that much of his vo- 
luminous output is repetitive. He knew some Sanskrit, but it was not ad- 
equate for his task. His understanding of ancient Indian history and culture 
derived largely from the Indologist Johannes Hertel who was professor at 
Koeniglichen Real-Gymnasium, Doebel, Saxony and a friend of Miiller. 
Relying entirely on Hertel’s now untenable view that fire was the principal 
motivating force which dominated the lives of the Vedic Indians,”* Miiller 
interpreted Vedic and to some extent later Indian medicine in terms of a 
fire principle. Filliozat harshly criticized this over simplistic view of ancient 
Indian medicine,”’ and by so doing turned an already skeptical community 
of Sanskrit scholars and Indologists away from Miiller’s work. 

It cannot be denied that Miiller’s studies of Indian medical history rest 
on a very weak foundation of Sanskrit philology and Indian history. His 
labor-of-love in marshaling an enormous quantity of data pertaining to all 
aspects and periods of traditional Indian medicine, nevertheless, must be 
applauded, for it has demonstrated the importance of the subject to his- 
torians of medicine and has provided a guide to the source materials on 
ancient Indian medicine. A comprehensive index of Miiller’s works is, 
however, a desideratum. 

Miiller had the greatest influence among the historians of medicine. The 
Swiss born physician and historian of medicine, Henry Sigerist, made full 
use of Miiller’s works in his rather clumsy section on ‘Hindu medicine” 
in volume 2 of his History of medicine.°° 

No one in Germany since Miiller has taken up an intensive investigation 
of Indian medicine. The Indologist and historian of Indian art, Henry Zim- 
mer, son of the aforementioned Vedic scholar Heinrich Zimmer, has been 
drawn into it, but only as a side interest. Consequently, his Hindu medicine” 
is merely an outsider’s observation, wanting in substantive information. 
More recently the German philologist Claus Vogel began the study of Indian 
medicine with several articles” on the subject and a partial translation of 
the Astarigahrdaya Samhita both from the Sanskrit and the Tibetan texts.*° 


hold F. G. Miiller, 16. April 1882-22. Februar 1966,” to which is attached a useful list of 
Miiller’s publications (Clio Medica, 1 [1966]: 359-66). 

25 Hertel’s theory of a fire principle is put forth in his Die arischer Feuerlehre, I. Teil, (Leipzig: 
H. Haessel, 1925). 

° La doctrine, 40 and 72 n. See also 105, above. 

°° New York: Oxford University Press, 1961, 121-93. 

3! Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948 [The Hideyo Noguchi Lectures], Vol. VI. The book 
is a series of lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins Institute of the History of Medicine in 
1940. The final editing of the lectures was done by Ludwig Edelstein who was given the task 
after Zimmer's unexpected death. Edelstein’s lengthy preface is particularly important for the 
observations made on Hellenistic similarities and differences to Indian medicine. 

52 Four articles are noteworthy: “On the humoral physiology and pathology of the hip- 
pocratics,’” The Poona Orientalist, 22 (1957): 62-73; “On the ancient Indian and Greek systems 
of medicine,”’ The Poona Orientalist, 24 (1959): 31-34; “On the Guinea-worm disease in Indian 
medicine,” Adyar Library Bulletin, 25 (1961): 55-68; and ‘On Bu-ston’s view of the eight parts 
of Indian medicine,” Indo-Iranian Journal, 6 (1962): 290-95. 

33 Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1965 [Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Band 
37.2]. 
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He quickly abandoned the pursuit because it was not considered to be in 
the mainstream of Indological studies in Germany. 

Today the Dutch psychiatrist and Indologist Garret Jan Meulenbeld is 
one of the leading scholars of ancient Indian medicine. His Madhavanidana 
and its chief commentary, chapters 1-10 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974) is a model 
study, providing an accurate translation of part of a medical treatise and 
its commentary as well as generally useful information on Indian medicine 
in appendices. 


The Indians 


Quite naturally the most active interest in Indian medicine has come 
from the Indians themselves. The early part of the nineteenth century saw 
the first editions of Sanskrit medical treatises printed in Bengali script. 
These served as the principal texts used by the Sanskritists and Indologists 
who wrote on topics of ayurvedic medicine. These editions are now obsolete, 
having been superseded to a great extent by the more recent editions of 
Vaidya Jadavji Trikamji Acarya, published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press in 
Bombay, and those found in the Sanskrit Series of the Anandasrama 
in Poona. 

Inspired by the cultural and literary renaissance in Bengal during the 
latter part of the last century, Indian scholars began to take an interest in 
their own Hindu medical tradition. The renewed focus on ayurveda was 
brought about mainly through the efforts of the ayurvedic physician Gan- 
gadhara Ray (1799-1885), who fought for the purity of ayurvedic vis-a- 
vis occidental medicine. Followers of Ray sought to legitimize traditional 
ayurvedic medical practice and to provide the basis of a professional or- 
ganization which included the establishment of teaching and research, 
hospitals, botanical gardens, pharmacies and industries for the production 
of ayurvedic medicines.” To a great extent these aims were accomplished 
in more recent years by the late ayurvedic physician from Bombay, Shiv 
Sharma, whose wit and political prowess won him an international rep- 
utation as a leading proponent of traditional Indian medicine. 

Opponents of this purist mode of thought were the advocates of a more 
syncretic system of ayurveda, who sought to combine the best of both 
Western and ayurvedic medicine. The leading spokesman of syncretism 
was C. Dwarkanath, principal of the Government and Unani College in 
Mysore, who outlines his approach to ayurveda in his three volume study 
entitled, The fundamental principles of ayurveda (Mysore: The Hindusthan 
Press, 1954).°° 


** Arion Rosu, “La médecine indienne traditionnelle,” 23; see also Brahmanada Gupta, 
“Indigenous medicine in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Bengal,” in Asian medical systems, 
a comparative study, ed. Charles Leslie (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976), 371. 

*° Charles Leslie, ‘Interpretations of illness: syncretism in modern Ayurveda,” unpublished 
paper, 17-19 and passim; cf. also his “The ambiguities of medical revivalism in modern 
India,” in Asian medical systems, 356-67. 
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The renaissance was also responsible for the first English translations of 
the medical classics of Caraka and SuSruta by Indian scholars and practi- 
tioners of ayurveda.”*° One of the first surveys of ayurveda was Aryan medical 
system, a short history (Gondal, 1895), written by an Indian prince, Sir 
Bhagavat Sinhjee. The work was clearly an attempt to legitimize ayurveda 
and promote interest and further research in the subject by native and 
foreign scholars. Coming from the hand of royalty it tended to carry a 
special weight of authority. 

A significant figure in the early studies of ayurveda was Girindranath 
Mukhopadhyaya (Mukherjee), a physician trained at Calcutta Medical 
College at the end of the last and beginning of the present century. Two 
of his works are especially noteworthy. The surgical instruments of the Hin- 
dus, 2 vols. (Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1913-1914), is an excellent 
study which won him the Griffith Prize at Calcutta University in 1909. 
Volume 1 is a valuable study of the various surgical instruments employed 
by the ayurvedic physician from earliest times; volume 2 contains eighty- 
two plates, illustrating these instruments, most of which date from more 
recent centuries. The book is amply supported with citations from Sanskrit 
medical texts and attempts a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
of Indian, Greek, Roman, Arab and modern European surgeons. Unfor- 
tunately, accurate translations are wanting, and passages are merely sum- 
marized. It is a useful source for information on ancient Indian surgery 
and particularly the instruments of the medical profession and can serve 
as a point of departure for a more detailed study of comparative surgery. 
New translations from the Sanskrit will, however, have to be undertaken. 

Mukhopadhyaya’s second treatise, History of Indian medicine, 3 vols.,°” 
was greatly influenced by P. C. Roy, the chemist at Presidency College in 
Calcutta, who wrote a History of Hindu chemistry in two volumes based 
mainly on ayurvedic texts.°* Mukhopadhyaya wanted to produce a similar 
history for Indian medicine. Unfortunately for the modern scholar, the 
volumes are a disorganized jumble of names; some are physicians and 
some mythical healers or healing gods from antiquity. The volumes may 
occasionally be consulted to gain an outline and an overview of the contents 
of selected ayurvedic texts, but no dates may be considered as accurate. 

Mukhopadhyaya’s enthusiasm for ayurveda and penchant for studies of 
traditional Indian medicine gained him the appointment of editor-in-chief 
of the The Journal of Ayurveda, published in Calcutta from about 1923 and 
devoted to all topics of ayurvedic medicine from its ancient texts, to which 


°° Carakasamhita, English translation with notes by Avinash Chandra Kaviratna and Pa- 
reshnath Sarma Kavibhusan (Calcutta, 1890-1925). The actual translator was Kisori Mohan 
Ganguli. An English translation of the Sushruta Samhita based on original Sanskrit text, 3 vols., 
translated and edited by Kaviraj Kunjalal Bhishagratna (Calcutta, 1907-16. Reprinted: Varanasi: 
The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1963 [The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Vol. 30)). 

37 Calcutta, 1922-29. Reprint: Delhi: Orient Books Reprint Corporation, 1974. 

38 Charles Leslie, “Interpretations of illness,” 20. 
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Mukhopadhyaya contributed numerous original essays, to modern political 
debates and relevant news on the status of ayurveda in India.*” 

The historical study of Indian medicine in India was taken over by 
D. V. Subba Reddy, professor of Physiology at Madras Medical College, 
who tirelessly wrote on every aspect of Indian medical history. He began 
his research in the history of medicine in 1931 by studying the works of 
Singer and Garrison and was greatly influenced by Henry Sigerist whom 
he met in 1944 when Sigerist was invited by the British Government of 
India to serve as adviser to the Bhore Committee for a “Health Survey.” 
At that time, Sigerist wrote a report, recommending the creation of an 
Institute of History of Medicine as part of the then contemplated All Indian 
Medical Institute in Delhi. Problems of the war and internal strife which 
led to India’s independence and partition in 1947 prevented the material- 
ization of the Institute. Finally in the 1950s and 1960s, mainly through the 
efforts of Subba Reddy, the Central Council for Research in Indian Medicine 
and Homoeopathy established the Indian Institute for History of Medicine 
at the Osmania Medical Colleges in Hyderabad. From 1963 with Subba 
Reddy as editor-in-chief, it began to publish an annual Bulletin of the Indian 
Institute of History of Medicine, modeled on the Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine from The Johns Hopkins University. It includes articles on the 
history of both Hindu and Arabic medicine and regularly contains a bib- 
liography of recent works on Indian medicine and news items pertaining 
to medical history. For the past fifty years Subba Reddy has worked to 
bring Indian medicine to the attention of Western scholars of the history 
of medicine and to bring the history of medicine to the attention of Indian 
scholars.*° 

A friend of Subba Reddy and leading figure in the beginnings of Indian 
medical history in India was Pudipeddy Kutumbiah, a devout Christian, 
who undertook training in medicine in India and in Europe and Britain 
and received his M.D. from Madras Medical College in 1931. He later 
became professor of medicine at Andhra Medical College in Vizag (now 
Vaishakapattanam), Andhra Pradesh, from 1938 to 1945 and finally was 
appointed professor of medicine in Madras. While in London, he became 
interested in the history of medicine and started to read the works of Allbutt 
and Osler. After taking up his post at Vizag, he began to direct his attention 
to the history of ayurveda, focusing on the works of Caraka and Susruta, 
and comparative studies involving Hippocratic and Greek medicine. In 
1947, he and Subba Reddy founded the Indian Society of History of Med- 


*? A short biographical sketch of Mukhopadhaya is given in his obituary, ‘Late Dr. Girindra 
Nath Mukherjee,” The Journal of Ayurveda, 12(8) (1935): 82-84. 

Ὁ Information for this biographical sketch derives from the following: Ὁ. V. Subba Reddy, 
“Prof. Henry E. Sigerist. Medical humanist, visionary and friend of India,” Bulletin of the 
Indian Institute of History of Medicine, 5(1) (1975): 25-33; and ‘“Report of the medico-historical 
functions at Kakinada,” Bulletin of the Indian Institute of History of Medicine, 5(1-2) (1977): 
63-71. 
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icine in Madras (in 1953 it became the Indian Association of History of 
Medicine) and was appointed its first president. In 1956, the society began 
to publish the Indian Journal of History of Medicine under the editorship of 
Subba Reddy.*? 

Kutumbiah’s greatest contribution was his Ancient Indian medicine** 
which is a useful introduction to ayurvedic medicine. In the book, Kutum- 
biah demonstrates a solid knowledge of the contents of the Caraka- and 
Susruta-Samhitas. Organizing the subject matter into nine chapters according 
to the general categories of modern medicine, i.e. anatomy, physiology, 
etc., Kutumbiah has presented a faithful survey of the medicine of these 
two texts to the general reader. He has provided a long introduction in 
which he attempts to give an historical development of Indian medicine. 
Relying entirely on secondary sources, however, the author merely restates 
earlier speculations and transmits many of the errors of his predecessors. 
Little new information is offered on the origins of ayurveda. 

Perhaps the greatest value of his book is its systematic presentation of 
the contents of the treatises of Caraka and SuSruta. Since he did not possess 
a sound philological knowledge of Sanskrit, however, Kutumbiah’s sum- 
maries must always be checked with the original or with standard trans- 
lations. Fortunately, he has given citations to modern editions. Furnished 
with a glossary of important terms and an index, the book serves as a useful 
general introduction to ancient Indian medicine. Lacking a fundamentally 
critical, historical approach, the historian of medicine will find it inadequate; 
and wanting a philological basis, the specialist will find it of limited sig- 
nificance to him. 

In north India, Priyavrat Sharma, an ayurvedic physician and scholar, 
has produced numerous important editions, translations and studies of 
Sanskrit medical works. Coming from a family of ayurvedic doctors, Sharma 
was predestined to follow the tradition. In the 1940s he received the degree 
of Ayurvedacarya from the Banaras Hindu University, at a time when 
ayurveda was just beginning to become part of the curriculum of the better 
Indian universities. He also received degrees in Sanskrit and Hindi. After 
graduation he gained practical experience by working with his father and 
running a private practice. In 1946, he joined the faculty of the newly 
established Ayodhya Shivakumari Ayurvedic College in Bihar. In 1963, he 
became lecturer in the Ayurvedic College at the Banaras Hindu University; 
later he was promoted to professor of Dravyaguna, a post from which he 
retired in 1980.*° Focusing principally on the science of dravyaguna or 


41 Ibid. An interesting article on cross-cultural influences in Indian medicine is his ‘The 
historical relations between Greek, Arabic and Indian medicine,” Indian Journal of History of 
Medicine, 17(2) (1972): 29-36. 

*2 Bombay: Orient Longmans Ltd., 1962, 1969, 1974. 

43 Information on Sharma’s life has been taken from Guruprasad Sharma’s short Life sketck 
(sic) and bibliography of works of Prof. Priyavrat Sharma (Varanasi: Chaukhamba Orientalia, 
1981 [Jaikrishnadas Ayurveda Series, no. 12]). Useful in this publication is the list of Sharma’s 
publications both in Hindi and in English up to 1981. 
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ayurvedic pharmacology, Sharma has edited many of the ayurvedic ni- 
ghantus or books on materia medica. He has also written a useful history 
of ayurveda in Hindi* and recently completed a reliable translation of the 
Caraka Samhita in two volumes.” 

On the topic of Vedic medicine, two works have appeared: one written 
by an ayurvedic practitioner with specific aims in mind, while the other is 
by an Indologist with quite a separate purpose. 

The ayurvedic physician V. W. Karambelkar’s The Atharvaveda and the 
Ayurveda (Nagpur, 1961) is an attempt to legitimize ayurvedic medicine 
by demonstrating its antiquity. He endeavors to find the basis of ayurveda 
in the Atharvaveda. His deep knowledge of ayurveda has occasionally al- 
lowed him to offer new interpretations of difficult words and concepts. 
Lacking an overall critical approach, however, his views and conclusions 
are fundamentally untenable. 

Finally the Indologist G. U. Thite has written on the early aspects of 
Indian medicine. Covering an enormous spectrum of literature written in 
Sanskrit, his Medicine in its magico-religious aspects according to the Vedic 
and later literature (Poona: Continental Prakashan, 1982) is a superficial 
treatment of the more religious dimensions of ancient Indian medicine. He 
states that the work “‘is not meant for studying the ancient Indian medicine 
as a science but as a religious phenomenon” (1). Unfortunately, Thite has 
only made a start towards his desired ends. The book fails to treat adequately 
ancient Indian medicine either as a “religious phenomenon” or as a 
“science.” 

The study of ancient Indian medicine continues to grow in India. The 
new periodical, Ancient Science of Life,*° has an international editorial board 
and provides good articles on aspects of Indian medical history. 

Indian contributors to the study of their medical history have included 
a wide range of specialists: ayurvedic practitioners, Indians trained in west- 
ern medicine, Indologists, scientists and Indian historians of medicine, to 
name the most obvious. The eclecticism which this study has generated 
among Indians has produced works of varying quality and continues to 
do so, not unlike the study of ancient medicine by individuals in the West. 


Conclusions 


The major traditions of Indological studies in the West and in the East 
have from the nineteenth century shown a varying degree of interest in 
the study of Indian medicine. The efforts have been fragmented, with no 


“4 Ayurveda ka vaijfianika itihasa (Varanasi: Chaukhamba Orientalia, 1975 {Jaikrishnadas 
Ayurveda Series, vol. 1}). 

ΟΡ Caraka-Samhita. Agnivega’s treatise refined and annotated by Caraka and redacted by 
Drdhabala. Text with English translation. 2 vols. (Varanasi: Chaukhamba Orientalia, 1981- 
1983 [Jaikrishnadas Ayurveda Series, no. 36 I, II]). 

46 Published by AVR Educational Foundation of Ayurveda as a journal of the International 
Institute of Ayurveda, Coimbatore, Tamilnadu, India. 
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sustained and intensive investigation having taken place outside of India 
itself. The pursuit of such research has tended to attract a few individuals 
with a special interest or a particular training. In India on the other hand, 
it has drawn a wide spectrum of individuals, perhaps, out of a nationalistic 
fervor. Indologists and philologists found the textual tradition of special 
significance, while the historian of medicine was drawn to it by a particular 
interest in broadening his existing knowledge. 

In the West, the study of Indian medical history was thought to require 
a specialized knowledge which only a few possessed. Although not ex- 
plicitly stated, the evidence strongly implies that Indologists shied away 
from Indian medicine because it was considered to be properly understood 
only if one had a background in medicine. Historians of medicine, on the 
other hand, tended to avoid the subject largely because they did not have 
a knowledge of the relevant languages. For these reasons, Indian medical 
history has been kept on the fringes of both Western Indology and history 
of medicine. The current trends, however, suggest that more scholars in 
the West are engaging in research into Indian medicine whether as a living 
tradition of healing, as a problem in the history of medicine, or as a topic 
of philological investigation. 
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amsumati, 250 arayl, 21 
amhas, 186 arista, 45 
anholingagana, 125 arista, 257 
aksa, 88, 257 aristatati, 127 
aksata, 18, 94, 116-117, 236 n 148 arundhati, 76, 198, 202, 204, 213, 257 
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adfsta, 188 avaskava, 65, 69, 190 
anamiva, 50 avahita, 125 
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antahkarana, 159 asresmana, 175, 176 
antariksa, 157 aSlesmana, 175 
andha, 163 aSvattha, 40, 43, 75, 99, 102, 157, 240-241, 
anvrja (anvrju), 35, 144 254, 258 
apacit, 18, 32 n 8, 82-86, 111, 115, 117, 136, a$vamedha, 104 
212, 222-228, 248 aSvavati, 241, 242 
apaci, 83 asikni, 217, 258 
apasmara, 10 asura, 77, 78, 98, 208, 213, 220 
apana, 126, 152, 153 asrgdara, 79 
apamarga, 21, 51, 257 ahimsa, 97 n 8, 98, 247 


apva, 46-47, 164 
abhaya, 258 
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arapas, 133 ala, 71, 258 

aralu, 175, 176, 178, 257, 259 asumga, 33, 135, 136 
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asa, 164 

asarika, 55, 58, 183 

asuti, 124 

asuri, 81 and n 5, 82, 220, 258 
asthana, 218 

asrava, 75-77, 213, 207-208 
ahrutabhesaji, 90 


iksvaka, 158 

iksvaku, 158 

induka, 260 
indrayava, 260 
indravarunt, 217, 258 
indraksa, 260 

isas, 50 


ugra, 182-183, 237 
ujjahru, 178 

uttama, 40, 43, 156, 230 
udakanaman, 237 
udakodara, 61 

udara, 58, 61 

udavarta, 70, 71 
udaSava, 177 
udumbara, 51, 258 
Udojas, 241 

udyuga, 35, 42, 144, 145 
unnayatha, 125 
unmatta, 10, 62, 187 
tinmadita, 62, 187 
upacit, 32 n 8, 248 
upacika, 208 

upajika, 76, 208, 210 
upadana(?), 56, 58, 182 
upadika, 208, 210 
upapaksya, 229 
upabarhana, 161 
upastha, 87 

ubhayadyu (ubhayedya), 140, 149-150 
urumana, 260 

urvaru, 33, 135, 258 
ula, 71 and n 4 

uluka, 259 
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usniha, 105-106, 167 


uru, 167 
urjayati, 241 
urnastuka, 227 
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rta, 60 n 15 

rbhu, 201 

rsabha, 112 

rsi, 63, 104 

rsnu, 55, 58, 185-186 
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ejatka, 65, 69, 192 


énas, 13, 187 
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ainasa, 187 


okula, 71 n 4 
okta, 191 
Ojas, 181 
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osadhi, 96, 97, 147, 154, 217, 239, 247, 258 


auksa, 14 


kakubha, 257 
kaksasa, 192 
kankusa, 32 n 9, 47, 162 
kana, 259 

kanva, 52, 168 
kadamba, 258 
kapala, 258 

kapi, 177 
kapitthaparni, 258 
kapivallika, 258 
kapivalh, 177, 258 
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kabu, 176 

karanja, 260 
karira, 66, 258 
kariraka, 258 
karkatasrngi, 260 
karkati, 258 
karkati, 135, 258 
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kalinga, 258 
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kavi, 8, 241 
kaskasa, 65, 69, 193 
kaskasasa, 192 
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kakamaci, 259 
kacamaci, 232, 259 
kanta, 260 

kabava, 57, 176-178 
kandini, 250 
kamala, 132 
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kasi, 145 
kasthakutta, 134 
kas, 45, 144 

kasa, 15 

kasa, 45, 159 
kahabaha, 47, 165, 245 
kimsuka, 259 

kiki, 245 

kikidivi, 100, 245 
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kirmi, 259 

kilasa, 81, 82, 217, 221 

kuksi, 106 

kumaraka, 260 

kumbha, 195 

kumbhi(vrksa), 260 

kururu(kurira), 65, 69, 189 

kulayayat, 131 

kusa, 259 

kusumbha, 195 

kustha, 20, 26, 33, 40, 43, 44, 81, 96, 113, 
143, 145, 150-157, 217, 247, 258 

kusthaghna, 258 

krkadasa, 88 

krttika, 232 

krtya, 179, 253 

krmi, 64 and n 2 

krmigranthi, 66 

krsi, 173 

krsnagandha, 260 

krsnacanaka, 188, 258 

krsna, 217, 258, 259 

kesavrmhani, 231 

koka, 191 

kratu, 239 

kravyada, 168-170 

krimi, 64 and n 2, 65, 188 ff 

khitani, 260 

ksatriya, 156 

ksipta, 213 | 
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ksiradru, 258 

ksiravrksa, 258 

ksir1, 258 

ksudh, 50 

ksétra, 20, 21 
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khadira, 14, 75, 258, 260 
khalva, 68, 69, 188, 258 
khrgala, 57, 176 


gajapippah, 258 

gadunta, 225 

gandamala, 83 

gada, 25 n 5, 127, 129, 239 
gari, 94, 258 
garbharaksana, 105 

gala, 225 

galunta, 86, 225 

gavesayat, 193 

gavin, 70, 71, 195, 196 
gavinika, 47, 163, 193 
gayatni, 258 

gilayu, 224 

guggulu (see gulguli) 
gurvika, 83 

gulpha, 167 

gulgulu, 14, 15, 17, 96, 113, 115, 155, 258 
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gustita, 122 
guspita, 122 
guha, 260 
gudhapatra, 258 
gtdhra, 191 
godha, 88 
godhuma, 258 
gopurogava, 252 
gaura, 259 
granthi, 85 
grama, 252 
grahi, 13 n 13, 21 
griva, 105, 106 
glau, 86, 224-225 


ghrtaci, 202 


cakravaka, 191 
caksus, 153 

canaka, 188, 258 
caturaksa, 194 
catuspaksa, 122-123 
capala, 259 

cara, 260 

casa, 100, 245 

citta, 187 

cirbhita, 258 
cipudru, 32, 33, 137, 259 
codana, 148-149 
cyavana, 148 


chadis, 122-123 
chaumarsa (Hindz1), 260 


jangida, 33, 39, 51, 54 and n 9, 55-57, 111, 
154n 75, 171-175, 178-183, 186, 198, 259 

jangha, 167 

jambha, 55, 57, 172 

jayantika, 259 

jayantl, 203, 259 

jarayu, 196 

jarayuja, 37 

jalasa, 93 

jalodara, 59 

janu, 167 

jayanya, 18, 19, 115-117, 227 

jayenya, 15, 18 andn 3 

jalasa, 90, 93-95, 212, 236, 237 

jivaka, 259 

jivagtbh, 243 

jivanta, 43, 156 

jivanti, 156 

jivanti, 259 

jivaniya, 259 

jivala, 40, 43, 156, 259 

jiva, 259 

jivi, 88, 259 

jvara, 10, 15, 138, 153 
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takman, 12, 26, 32-34, 41, 45, 46, 54, 55, 58, 
93, 109, 118, 138, 140-150, 154, 155, 158, 


161, 208 
tanduliya, 260 
tatrati, 111 
tapurvadha, 146 
tarda, 84 n 18 
talidya, 116 
tila, 119-120, 259 
tiksnasara, 258 
tunga, 260 
trtiyaka, 140, 161 
tejana, 76 
tyanvancami, 203 
tratrini, 203 
tridosa, 76, 212 
tvagdosa, 111 
tvac, 221, 230 
tvisimata, 147 
tsaru, 131 


dakodara, 61 

daksa, 126, 127 
dantada, 66 

darbha, 14, 62, 102, 172, 254, 259 
darbhusa, 85 
darbhyusa, 259 
durnaman, 111, 168 
durva, 79, 259 

dusi, 219 

drsta, 188 
devakilbisa, 246 
devadaru, 260 
devainasa, 187 
dosa, 1, 62, 175 
dvesas, 25 n 11 


dhanurvata, 212 
dhanu, 216 
dhamani, 79, 80, 94, 214-216 
dhartri, 203 

dhava, 75, 259 
dhatri, 258 
dhaman, 238-239 
dhavani, 260 
dhuksama, 192-193 
dhurandhara, 259 
dhlksamasa(?), 192 
dhvamsasa(?), 107 
dhvara, 190 


naksatra, 198 

naghamara, 40, 43, 155-156 
nagharisa, 40, 43, 156 
nagharisa, 156 

nada, 234, 259 

nadaniman, 65, 69, 193 
nadya, 155 

nadyarisa, 155-156 


nanditaka, 259 
nabhas, 202 

naraka, 230 

nala, 259 

naga, 230 

nagaloka, 230 

nada, 180 

nadi, 224 
navaprabhramSana, 157-158 
nikata, 88, 259 
nighantu, 99, 257 
nitatni, 86-89, 230, 232, 259 
nidana, 1 

nimba, 257 

nirrti, 25 n 11 
nilayana, 218 

niskrti, 204, 242 
nistakvari, 142 
nispava, 258 

nihaka, 100, 245 

nili, 217, 258 
nilotpala, 259 

nodana, 149 
naubandhana, 158 
nyagrodha, 52, 75, 259 
nyaficani, 203 
nyocara, 142 


paksa, 123 

paksin, 134 

patayat, 169 

parasu, 84, 259 
paripana, 181 
parivrknava, 193 
parivesas, 194 

parisrsta (parisista), 169 
paruhsramsa, 134 
parma, 75, 99, 206, 240-241, 259 
palaéa, 33, 259 

palita, 81 

pavi, 193 

pasupati, 3 

paka, 222 

pakaru, 32 n 8, 248, 249 
patala, 159, 230 

papa, 25 

papayaksma, 15 
paman, 35, 42, 145 
parayisnu, 240 
parsneya, 189 
parsteya, 189 

pasava, 193 

pasa, 118 

pinga, 51, 169, 170, 259 
picchila, 260 

pitaka, 166 
pitaryaman(?), 202 

pitr, 63 

pitta, 1, 36 n 34, 245 
pippari, 260 
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pippala, 258 

pippah, 76, 78, 98, 208, 213, 246, 258, 259 
pisaca, 171 n 86, 172 
pisaci, 119, 172 
pisita, 137 

pura, 182 

puskara, 33, 135 
puspa, 152 

pusya, 152 
putadaksa, 141 
putika, 71, 260 
putudru, 50, 260 
purvakamakrtvana, 149 
prstyamaya, 55, 183 
prsniparm, 52, 260 
prsnimatr, 254 
pestra, 199 
pradhanvat, 250 
pratanvat, 250 
pratibodha, 185 
pratisara, 174 
prapanaka(?), 134 
prapharya, 143 
pramanda, 71, 260 
pramehana, 197 
pramota, 47, 162 
pralayana, 218-219 
pravayya, 159 
prastrnati, 250 
prana, 43, 126, 152-153, 235 
prartha, 144 

priyala, 260 

preta, 173 

praisya, 145, 146 
plaksa, 75, 260 
plavaga, 260 

plasi, 13, 106, 107 
plha, 107, 228 


baja, 51, 169, 260 

bandhu, 143 

bandhura, 176 

babhra, 238, 250 

barhis, 41 

bala, 257 

balamota, 259 

balasa, 29, 32 and n 9, 33, 35, 39, 41, 47, 55, 
58, 101, 134-137, 144, 161-166, 224, 248, 

254 

bal, 70, 71, 165, 195, 196 

bahu, 234 

bila, 161, 165 

bisa, 71 

buddhi, 159, 186 

brhaspatiprasuta, 245 

bodhi, 258 

brahman, 248 

brahmana, 156, 248 
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bhamsas, 16, 48, 107, 169 

bhaktadvesa, 15 

bhaga, 63, 87, 231 

bhandu, 216 

bhartri, 203 

bhisaj, 8, 90, 97, 211, 241 

bhuta, 173 

bhutagraha, 186 

bhutonmada, 63 

bhumi, 202, 230 

bhrgaka, 257 

bhrngaraja, 82, 217, 257, 260 

bhesaja, 90, 93, 122, 137, 184, 208, 211, 236, 
254 

bhesaji, 123 


magadha, 146 
mangalya, 259 
mani, 9, 52, 172, 179-180 
matasna, 16, 106 
matta, 146-147 
madavati, 96 n 5 
madhura, 259 
madhuragana, 259 
madhusigru, 260 
madhya, 111 
madhyamasi, 244 
manas, 159, 187 
mantra, 1, 10, 108, 127, 162, 195 
mandana, 260 
mayobhu, 173 
marata, 143, 145 
marman, 239 
maSaka, 84 n 18 
mahabala, 257 
mahavrsa, 142, 143 
mahavrata, 104 
mahasaha, 257 
mahasanti, 110 
mahisaksa, 258 
matr, 202 
matrgana, 62 
matrnaman, 62 
matrnamagana, 186 
marisa, 260 
martavatsa, 170 
marsaka, 260 
marsa, 156, 260 
munja, 62, 76, 77, 207, 260 
munjavat, 142 
muni, 86, 226-227 
muska, 137 
muskara, 33, 135 
muka, 162 
mujavat, 143 
mutra, 94 
murdhana, 165 
mrga, 114-115, 255 
mrgara, 36 n 34 
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mesasrngi, 260 
mehana, 196 


yaksavasa, 259 

yaksma, 12-17, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29, 33, 35, 43, 
46, 48, 54, 90, 98, 100-102, 104, 105, 110, 
115, 117, 127, 135, 137, 153, 161, 163, 164, 
238, 243, 248-250, 253, 254 

yaksmodha, 164 

yava, 129, 254, 260 

yavanaka, 258 

yavasa (yavasasa), 192-193 

yatudhani, 21 

yama, 231 

yevasa, 65, 69 

yevasasa, 193 

yoga, 144 

yojana, 160 

yoni, 196 


raktakakamaci, 259 

raktapitta, 80 

raksas, 16, 49-51, 53, 55, 57, 58, 62, 63, 78, 
100, 101, 111, 112, 141, 168-170, 172, 182, 
187, 240 

raghat, 102, 255 

rajani, 217 

rati, 63 

rapas, 25, 26 and n 17, 27-28, 35, 43, 54, 90, 
92, 95, 125, 126, 129, 130, 133, 153, 236, 
240 

rajayaksma, 13, 109, 150, 154 

rajayaksman, 15 

rajasarsapa, 81 ἢ 5, 258, 260 

rajika, 258 

ταῖσι, 202 

rama, 217, 260 

ramayani, 224 

ruta, 73 

rudhu, 139 

rura, 140, 147 

reriha, 170 

roga, 25, 75, 76, 125, 162, 208, 211 

rogana, 75, 208 

rogabija, 118 

ropana, 166 

ropanaka, 30, 31, 134, 166 

rohani, 72, 74, 98, 133, 134, 198 


laksmi, 260 

laksa, 73, 75, 98, 198, 199, 202 
laghugana, 124 

lodhra, 259 

lohita, 136 


vam$a, 259 
vaksana, 165 
vaghata, 255 
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vacas, 109, 189 

vajra, 65, 144, 188-189 

vata, 259 

vanamkarana, 108 

vanaspati, 96, 102, 154, 183, 226, 259 

vandana, 28, 131 

vanya, 148 

vayas, 134 

varana, 14-16, 109, 260 

varana, 260 

varuna, 260 

varunagrhita, 60 

vavrta, 185 

varsistha, 50 

vastibila, 165, 197 

vastiyantra, 70 

vaka, 222 

vajayat, 243 

vati, 260 

vata, 1, 36 n 34 

vataroga, 245 

vatikara, 32 n. 9, 48, 166 

vatikrta, 76, 78, 212-213 

vayu, 1, 56 

viklediyasi, 229 

viksara, 160 

vigada, 142 

vighna, 54 

vicrt, 118 

vijaman, 26, 83, 86, 131, 226, 229 

vijnanakarman, 56 

vitrttya, 145 

vidradha, 32 and n 9, 33, 136-138, 166-167 

vidradhi, 138 

vidhu, 167 

vipuya, 260 

vipra, 8, 97,99, 241 

vipra, 260 

vibhitaka, 257 

vilohita, 47, 161-162 

vivaruna, 251 

visakha, 250 

visapha, 57, 174-175 

visara, 54n 9, 55, 57, 172, 183 

viSarika, 55, 58, 183 

viSalyaka, 163 

visvadhayani, 110 

visvadhayasa, 110 

visvaya, 131 

visa, 10, 25, 94 n 11, 129, 164 

visadhana, 195 

visana, 76, 122, 211-212, 260 

visanaka, 76, 78, 98, 212-213, 260 

visanika, 260 

viskandha, 54-58, 171-178, 180-181, 184 

visvanica, 108 

visalpa, 32 n 9, 166-167 

visalpaka, 32 and n 9, 33, 47, 136-137, 162, 
163, 166 
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viskandha, 172 Sirsa, 88, 260 
viskandhadusana, 172 sirsakti, 161 
vira, 258 Sirsahatya, 153 
virana, 258 sirsamaya, 153 
virudh, 96, 120, 250 suktivalsa, 162 
vibarha, 108-109 susuka, 165 
vrndhi, 138 suska, 216 
venu, 85 susma, 176, 242 
venudarbhusa, 226, 259 Susmina, 146 
vesas, 194 Sevya, 258 
vaisya, 156 séhu, 228-229 
vyanga, 142 Saivala, 257 
vyadvani, 190 Sonitajakrmi, 66 n 27 
vyadhvara, 65, 69, 190 Sonitadarsana, 15 
vyana, 43, 152-153 sotha, 10 
vyala, 142 $o(au)bhanijana, 260 
vrana, 10, 225 syama, 210 
vrihi, 254 Syena, 245 

Syonaka, 259 
Sakatakhya, 259 sravasya, 176 
gakambhara, 35, 41, 141 stavasyun.t70 
Sankha, 50 Slesman, 1, 36 n 34, 245 
Satakratu, 239 svanvati, 112 
Satabhisaj, 211 svasa, 15 
gatavara, 14-16, 17, 110, 113 ped ΦΖΘΞΣΣΙ 


Satavicaksana, 246 svetrasigru, 260 


Satavrsnya, 196 
Samtati, 127 


Sapatha, 21, 177, 246 samvat, 159 

Samaka, 260 samvidvas, 138 

Sami, 232, 259, 260 samsSrita, 196 

Sara, 260 samslistaka, 88 
SariravisSarana, 172 samskandha, 54, 55, 58, 180, 181 
sala, 102, 256 samhita, 25 n 11 
Salina, 65, 69, 189 saktuphala, 260 

Salga, 189 sanisrasaksa, 121 
Salmali, 28, 131, 260 samtati, 110 

Salyaka, 88 samdeSya, 21, 121 
Sa$vanvati, 112 saptaSata, 239 

Sakha, 128 samaha, 235 

sambu, 156 samiti, 241 

Sarika, 134 samudra, 76 

Sala, 99, 260 samyarficani, 203 
Salmali, 260 sarala, 259 

Ssikhari, 257 sarja, 260 

Sigru, 66, 260 sarjarasa, 260 
Sitivaksa, 192 sarsapa, 260 

Sipada, 28, 131-132 sahadevi, 97, 198, 257 
Sipavitnuka, 65, 69, 193 sahasracaksu, 260 
simi, 131-132 saha, 257 

Simida, 28, 131-132 sarthina, 144 
Sirovirecana, 67 sira, 214-215 

sila, 202 silacin(?), 75, 205-206 
Silajit, 205 silaci, 73, 75, 98, 202-203, 205 
silajitu, 202 silanjala, 202 

Siva, 260 sisa, 172 

Sista, 259 sita, 260 

sita, 38 simarta, 51 

Sitajvara, 140 sira, 242-243 


Sipudru, 259 sisa, 55, 90 
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suksata, 18, 19, 116-117 sraktya, 156 
suksita, 18, 116-117 sravasyava, 177 
suparsa, 260 
sumangala, 181-182 
sumana, 258 


hatavartmana, 214 
hanana, 65, 189 


ukara haras, 204 
kara, 255 ; 
seta 38 39,92, 94 haritachada, 260 
sirya,167. ὁ haritaladruma, 134 
setu, 260 haridra, 30, 217, 258, 259 
sédhata 25n 11 hariman, 25, 29, 46, 133 
séhu, 228-229 haliksna, 16, 106 
x vate havis, 117 
i, 241 avis, 
sien 250 haridrava, 30, 31, 134 
staka, 227 hingu, 259 
sthapati, 194 himavat, 151, 154 
sthulagarbha, 260 hiranyasrnga, 112 


snayuka, 27 n 31 hira, 79, 80, 214, 215 
Ξ hudu, 139 
snavan, 73, 108, 200 ἘΣ 4 
havhala, 259 hrdayamaya, 29, 137-138 
ee ae hrddyota, 29, 31, 92, 132-133, 138, 167, 235 


sparami, 203 hrdroga, 29, 31, 132, 138 

svapat, 171 heti, 144 

svarabheda, 15 hemadugdha, 258 

svaha, 86, 225 hrudu, 35, 37, 41, 139 
AVESTAN WORDS 

drug, 105 


drug-nasu, 105 
baresma (barsom), 127 
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abortion, 51 ff, see also miscarriage 
abscess, 32 f, 48 
Aditi, son of, 167, 199 
Aditya, 14, 44, 48, 119, 156, 167 
Agastya, 65, 69 
Agni Vaisvanara, 14, 16, 28 f, 37, 41, 51, 53, 
63, 69, 99, 102, 110, 127, 130, 147, 154, 
168, 251, 253 
dmiva 
as evil-named flesh eater, 51 f 
treatment of, 50 f 
nature of, 49 f 
amulets, 3, 9, 14, 22, 23, 27, 33, 97, 110-12, 
119, 175 f, 177-78, 181, 183, 253 
jangida, 39, 56 
urine retention and, 71 
viskandha and, 55 f 
anatomy, knowledge of 7, see also sacrifice 
Anga, 42, 145 
Angiras, 44, 58, 102, 184, 186 f, 253 
Anquetil-Duperron, 262 
apacits, nature of, 82 f, 136, 222 f 
Apala, 5, 87-88 
Apsarases, 17, 63, 112, 186, 188 
Apva (disease entity), 46, 47, 161 
Arundhati, 17, 40, 72, 74, 75, 97 f, 101, 113, 
156, 198, 199, 202, 204, 206, 213, 240 f, 
249, 251 
Aryaman, 202 
ascites, 59-61 
-Asikni-river, 92 
Asita, 87, 89 
asthma, 15 
astrology 
as part of Vedic medicine, 9 
used in determining time of healing ritual, 
22, 24, 35, 41 f, 47, 124 f, 156 
Asura, 78, 208, 213, 220 
Asurt, 81, 82, 219 
Asvins, 5, passim 
Atri, 125 
Aufrecht, Theodor, 262 


backache, 183 

Bactrians, 142 

Balhikas, 41, 42 f, 142 

barley, 27, 51, 119, 129, 254 
bathing, 2, see also hydrotherapy 
Bhaga, 63, 87, 231 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 263 
Bharadvaja, 125 

Bhela, 1, 10 


bile, 1, 146, 220, 245 
same as gall, 82, 219-20 
birds, used in sympathetic magic, 30 
bleeding (blood-loss), 79 f, 216 
cure for, 216, see also wounds 
blood vessels, 214-16 
Bohtlingk, Otto, 263 
boil, 48, 166 f, 225, 227 
lancing of, 227 
Bopp, Franz, 262 
Brahmana, 58, 100, 168, 248 
Brhaspati, 100, 249 
Buddhism, 21 
bull, 31, 112, see also cow 
Burnouf, Eugene, 262 


Candra, 71 
Caraka, 1, 10, passim 
catheter, 70, 197, see also surgery 
cauterization, 10, 26 
Celsus, 34 
Cerise, Dr., 266 
charms, 14, passim 
chest pain, 166 
chills, fever and, 159 
Colebrooke, Henry, 261 
constipation, 70 f, 195 
consumption (tuberculosis), 12-17, 20, 27, 32, 
118, passim 
convulsion, 172, 213 
Cordier, Palmyr-Uldeéric-Alexis, 267 
cough, 15, 36, 45, 136, 144, 160 
charms against, 159 
cows, 100, 134, 252 
Brahmana’s, 161 
used in sympathetic magic, 30 
as cure for poverty, 51 
crop damage, charms against, 118 


Daji, Bhau, 263 

Dara-Shakoh, Mohammad, 262 

Daremberg, Charles, 266 f 

de Chezy, Leonard, 262 

delerium, 37 

demons, 37, 110, 112, 177, 182, 225 
driving out of, 9 
pain-causing, 161 

Dhatr, 74, 199, 200 f 

diagnosis and prognosis, 9 

diarrhea, 46, 118, 166, 208 

diseases, children’s, 111 

diseases, internal, 12-17, 24, 46, passim 
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dislocation, 180 
and hydrotherapy, 92 
dissection, see anatomy 
dracunculiasis (guinea-worm disease), 27 
dropsy, 59, 136, see also ascites 
Durga, 239 
Dwarkanath, C., 271 
dysentry, 46 
dyspepsia, 213 


ear disease, 161 

embryonic development, 52, 169 
Emmerick, Ronald, 265 

enema, 71 

epilepsy, 45, 119 

erysipelas, 136 f 

Esser, A. Albert M., 269 


fanning, 126 

fever, 15, 34-36, 150, 163, 222 
and bile, 146 
charms against, 136 
kinds of, 140 
ointment for, 39 
treatment of, 10 
and weather, 37 

Filliozat, Jean, 267 

flatulence, 47, 165 

food adversion, 15 

foot, disorders of, 131 

fractures, 72-75, 97, 204 
setting of, 9 

frog, 38 f 


Gandhari, 42, 146 

Gandharvas, 17, 63, 102, 112, 186, 188, 249, 
251 

Ganga, 130 

ghee (clarified butter), 14, 15, 27, 30, 52, 62, 
65, 74, 128, 252 

Gotama, 125 

Grohmann, J. Virgil, 268 

Guerin, J. M. F., 265 


hair, 233 
hair-loss, 86-89 
Hamilton, Alexander, 262 
Harappan Culture, 2 f 
headache, 150, 165, see also head disease 
head disease, 47, 48, 67, 104, 161 f, 222 
healer, 39, 45, 62 
characteristics of, 8, 97, 100, 241 
health, idea of, 8 
heart afflection, 29 
heart beat, 167 
hemorrhage, 80 
hemorrhoids, 168 
hemp, 173, 175 
herbs, 13, see also simples 
hereditary disease, 20 
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Hermes and Ulysses, 172 
Hertel, Johannes, 270 
Hessler, Franciscus, 268 
Himalayas (Himavant), 43, 142, 151, passim 
Hippocrates, 34 
describes tetanus, 55 
Hoernle, A. F. Rudolf, 264 f 
horns (antlers), 22 f, 122 
horses, 241-2, see also sacrifice 
hrddyotd (hrdroga), nature of, 29-31 
humors, 1, 175, 224, 226, 227 
imbalance of, 1 
hydrotherapy, 8, 10, 14, 26 f, 29, 128, 138, 
210, 235 f 
in Harappan Culture, 2 
cure of dmiva, 50 
cure of internal diseases, 90 ff 
cure of wounds, 76 


Iksvaka, 44, 158 
Iksvaku, 60, 158 
immortality, drink of, 151 
incense, 14, passim 
incest, 170 
indigestion (stomach disorder), 125 
Indra, 5, 16, 56, 58, 63, 65, 69, 87 f, 92, 182, 
190 f, 197, 225, 233 
Indus Valley Civilization, 2, 22 f, 202, see also 
Harappan Culture 
inherited evil, 121 
insanity, 21, 62 f, 186-88 
cure for, 62 
two types of, 62 f 


Jamadagni, 69, 87, 89, 125 
jaundice, 27, 29-31, 33, 94, 133, 148, 161, 
167 
and takman, 35, 38 
charms against, 47 
jayanya, nature of, 18 f 
Jivaka Komarabhacca, 67 
Jolly, Julius, 268 f 
Jones, Sir William, 261 


Kala, 109 
Kah, 239 
Kama, son of, 158 
Kamya, 44, 158 
Kanva, 69 
Karambelkar, V. W., 275 
kasa (kas), see cough 
Kasi, 145 
Kasyapa, 12, 125, 174 
spell of, 12, 16, 109, 194 
KaSyapa-clan, 104 
ksetriya 
nature of, 20-24 
cure of, 21 f 
Kuhn, Adalbert, 268 
Kutumbiah, Pudipeddy, 273 f 
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lancing, 10, 84, see also boil 
laryngitis, 15 

leprosy, 20, 81, 94, 150 f, 217 
leukoderma, 32, 81 

Liétard, Gustave Alexandre, 266 
lockjaw, 172 

love potion, 40 


Magadhas, 42, 146 
magic, 181, passim 
sympathetic, 9, see also medicine, sym- 
pathetic 
Mahavrsas, 41, 141 f 
malaria, 24, 45, 148 
malnutrition, 180 
and dmiva, 49, 50 f 
mantra, 3, 10, 108 
Manu, 92, 120, 158 
Maruts, 5, 92 
troop of, 27, 127 
Matali, 92 n 12 
Matsya, 44, 158 
medicines 
allopathic, 38 
empirical, 8, 9 f, 79, 84 f, 229 
European, 39 
Galenic, 1 . 
Germanic, 68, 72 f, 88 
Harappan, 10 
Hippocratic, 1, 34 
homeopathic, 38 
magical and empirical, 70, 78, 82 
prehistoric, 1 
pre-Vedic, 1-4 
sources of, 4 f, 90 
sympathetic, 30, 38, 65, 77, 133, 148, 181, 
218 
Vedic, characteristics of, 7 f 
menstruation, 79 f, 214, 216 
Merseburg Spell, 72 f 
Meulenbeld, Garret Jan, 271 
miscarrage, 167 f, 170 
Mitra, 16, 28, 71, 130, 133 
spells of, 16 
Mitra, Rajendralal, 263 
Monier-Williams, Sir Monier, 263 
mosquito, anopheles, 34, 139 
Mujavants, 41, 143, 144 
Mukhopadhyaya, Girindranath, 272 
Miiller, Friedrich Max, 262 
Miiller, Reinhold F. G., 269 f 
mythology 
demon, 110 
disease, 9 
plant, 87, 97 f, 181 f, 206, 220, passim 


numbers, significance of, 223 


ointment, 14, 33, 50, passim 
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pain, 46, 48, 55, 164 f, 172 
types of, 183 
Parjanya, 71, 196, 254 
pharmacopoeia, Indian, 3, 96, 239 
phlegm, 1, 254 
phlegmatic disease, 134 f 
physician, see healer 
plants 
classification of, 250 
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